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ABSTRACT 

Minority* group participation in graduate . education 
vas examined with the hope that such a study would assist in policy 
fcraulation, prograa planning, and specific actions deigned to 
reduce barriers confrontin>g minority group aeabers and to develop a 
hospitable academic envircnV.ent to encourage success of those 
enrolled. Major chapters are offered on: (1) pattens of ainority 
participation; (2) financial, educational, psychosocial, and cultural 
barriers to participation; (3) the present context of graduate . 
education and its impact regarding the labor market, affirmative 
actiqn, and legal issues; (4) activities and concerns of graduate 
schools, including recruitment, admissions, supportive services, and 
financial aid; and (5) current efforts ^ proaote ainority 
participation in governaent, professional societies, foundations, and 
business. Pecoamendations are aade with regard to the relation of the 
selection process tc student achieiTement ; assessment of Academic 
performance; integration of the student into the mainstream of 
teaching and research activities; and th# evaluation of minority 
student access and achievement. The mission, status,^ problems, and 
priorities of black graduate schools are also considered. (LBH) 
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Foreword 



in implementing its mandate from the Conference' Board of Associated 
Research Councils/ the National Board on Graduate Education (nbge)- 
early identified the subject of this report as having high priority in any 
thorough analysis of graduate education an*^ its relation to American society 
in the future. In the Preface to the first report of the Board, Graduate Edu- 
cation: Purposes, Problems, and Potential (November 1972), access for 
and recruitment of minority group memberAand women was listed as a 
topic for Board study and recommendation. The report statfcd: 

The overwhelming majority of faculty members in the United States are white males. 
It is unlikely that this accurately reflects the distribution of talents required for teach- 
ing and research m the population. Conditions must be created to assure access to 
graduate education for minority members and for women. In additjpn to access, these 
individuals must 'have the finarwial resources and the type of graduate environment 
that provide them with a reasonable opportunity to complete the degree program. 
Those who join college and university faculties must be assured equal opportunity 
for professional advancement, (p. 14) . • 

In the Board report. Federal Policy Alternatives toward Graduate Edu- 
cation (January 1974), Ensuring' the respcinsivetiess of ^aduate education 

* Composed of the American Council on Education, the Social Science Research 
Council, the American Council of I earned Societies, and the National Research 
Council. General finiincial suppoit for the National Board on Graduate Education 
has come from: Carnegie Corporation of New York, The Ford Foundation, The 
Andrew W Mellon Foundation, the National Institute of General Medical Sciences, 
and the National Science Foundation, Financial support for special studie^uand tech- 
nical reports has come from Carnegie Corporation of New York, The Ford Founda- 
tion, Lilly Endowment, Inc.. and the National Science Foundation. 
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to the needs of society'* was listed (p. 26) as one of the fundamental action 
go^ls in enabling graduate education to contribute most effectively to society 
now and in the future. A main meant to that end^ would be ^'Ensuring that 
graduate education contiibutes to the national commitmeijit to eliminate 

.discrimination based on race, sex, age, and socioeconomic status.*' 

At that point, in the preliminary preparation of the report on federal 

' policy alternatives, it was intended to analyze the issues and outline the » 
conditions relevant to eliminating the barriers to access to graduate educa- 
tion that appear to affect iiiembersjfST minority groups. However, after a 
period of further study, it became apparent that the issues involved in 
promoting s\iccessful access to and completion of graduate study by minor- 

' iiy group individuals were of such complexity that a thorough analysis was 
not possible within the time constraints upon the completion of the fedecaf 
policy> alternatives report. It was then determined that because of the 
importance of the topic,^ nbce would issue a separafe report on tie 
subject, which would inclutje specific policy recommendations directedJb 

•'the federal government, to other agents and agencies concerned, and to the 
general public (p. 37). 

An advisory panel of experienced and informed students of the subject, 
under the chairmanship of Frederick Thiemc, was established to work with 
NBCE in the preparation of the pres€pt report. Sharon C. Bush, staff 

* associate of nbge, was asked to work with the .panel, draft the report, and 
assume responsibility for editorial direction. 
The members of the advisory panel were: 

Frederick Thieme,* Professor of Anthropology, University of Colorado 
(Chairman) 

Herman Branson,*** President, Lincoln University 

Elias Blake, President, Institute iot Services to Education 

W. Donald Cooke,* Vice President — Research,* Cornell University 

Joseph Cosand, Director, Center for the Study of Higher Education, 

University of Michigan 

Eugene Cota-Robles, Vice Chancellor — Academic Affairs, University 

of California, Santa Cruz 
Cyrena Pondrom, Assistant Chancellor, University of Wisconsin, 

Madison 

Lois Rice, Vice President, College Entrance Examination Board 
Kenneth Tollett, Director, Institute for the Study 6t Educational Policy, 
Howard University 

Leonard Spearman, Acting Associate Commissioner for- Student As- 
sistance, U.S. Office o£ Education 

* NICE member. ' 
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The members nhc.i iir^.' exceedingly grateful to the panel piembers 
for the lime, effort, and dcdieatiori that tnade the report possible. The skill- 
ful and careful seareh for matea-ial. the Jleholarly analysis, and the effective 
organization and presentation b>^ Sharon C. Bush Hre also gratefully ac- 
knowledged, as well as her commitment to the importance of the endeavor. 

We also wish to express our appreciation to The Fofd Foundation and 
•the Caroegie Corporation of New York for providing financial ^support to 
assist in publication of this report , 

NBGE hopes thav this stud> will assist m policy formulation, program 
planning, and specific actions designed to reduce barriers confronting 
minority group members as thev seek graduate education and to develop 
■ a hospitable academic environment that will encourage the success of those 
who enroll. Data and experience to undcrgird such outcomes have been 
fragmentary, scattered, and of recent origin The National Board b<Jieves 
that the material presented here will be useful in continuing research on the 
problems involved and their dimension in higher educ*ation. However. 
Board members believe that generalizations are now in order, even within 
the present focus, and that the recommendations contained in the rcpor^ 
merit the attention of institutions, ot government, and of the general public 
as well. 

. " David D, Hi nry, Chairman 

National Board on Graduate Education 

June 1976 
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Preface 



The past decade has witnessed the emergence of -equality of educational 
opportunity as on^ of the most promment — and ^controversial — questions 
facing higher educatioh. At the graduate level the issue is clear; few minor- 
ity men and women hold advanced degrees. Pressures for affirmative action 
in employment, the national oommitmcnt to improved access, and an 
underlying concern with social justice have called attention to the need to 
ihcrcase minority participation in graduate study. Yet despite widespread 
conccfrn, there has been surprisingly little systematic examination of this 
subject and even fewer proposals for action. Two considerations arc 
pertinent. 

First, the very magnitude and complexity of the topic are formidable. 
Data with which to assess the current status of minority persons in gradu- 
ate education have been wholly inadequate. Moreover, the causes of 
deficient paiuJpation are rooted in mutually reinforcing economic, social, 
and cultural factors that cannot be fully iinderstood if viewed in isolation 
Similarly, sensible solutions require a pluralistic program 'approach. The 
sensitivity, expertise, and resources required will be forthcoming only 
through the combined efforts of institutions, government, and the private 
sector. ^ . 

Second, individual values, opinions, and beliefs affect how a problem 
is perceived and the importance attached to its resolution. They also 
shape the fundamental premises from which analysis must proceed. Clearly, 
intense emotions and ideologies surround this subject and, as such, have 
often frustrated thoiightful inquiry. 
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In light of the above, the N-aiional Board on Graduate Education (nbge) 
concluH^d that this study must adopt a broad perspective, recognizing the 
interrelated character of the problems, as well as the practical constraints 
imposed on institutions and agencies that attempt to resolve them. The 
basic goals and values that underly the report arc expressed at the outset; 
however, "strong commitment to the fundamental goals does not assure 
unanimity with respect to appropriate courses of action for their attain- 
ment. The conclusions and recommendations set forth in this report repre- 
sent a broad consensus of the Board, although individual members offered 
♦ separate views on specific points. 

Early in development of this report, the nbge determined that broad 
input from various sectors of society interested and involved in minority 
education was critical to devcltipmcnt of a perceptive and balanced report. 
Accordingly, we undertook extensive consultation with a wide range of 
faculty and staff within institutions, representatives of government agencies, 
congressional staff, and researchers. We especially sought to involve 
minority faculty and administrators and individuals from numerous minor- 
ity organizations in order to obtain Iheir insights and counsel throughout 
this effort. To those many individuals, institutions, agencies and organiza- 
tions that provided us with valuable data and materials, responded to our 
inquiries^ and surveys, and offered constructive advice during the course 
of this'study.^e express our deep appreciation, 

A number of persons and organizations deserve special mention. Bernard 
Khoury of the Association of American Universities served as consultant 
^ for discussion of selected topics, and' Kenneth Tolletl of the Institute for 
the Study of Educational Policy prepared an excellent background paper 
on the legal issues. Frank Atelsek of the Higher Education Panel of the 
American Council on Education compiled the results of the survey of 
minority baccalaureates. . . . 

The cooperation of the Institute for Services to Education^ Institute for 
the Study of Educational Policy, Association of American Universities, 
American Council on Education, and U.S. Oflicc of Education enabled 
effective implementation of various activities. 

We are grateful Mo representatives of the Conference of Deans of Black 
Graduate Schools for the time and work they gave in developing the 
Supplement to this report, "Mission, Status, Problems, and Priorities of 
Black Graduate Schools,'' and to Atlanta University for hosting a meeting 
on this subject. We express our special thanks to Henry E, Cobb of 
Southern University for his leadership in preparing the Supplement, 

The report benefited greatly from the advice and comments of Elizabeth 
Abramowitz, Institute for the Study of Educational Policy, Howard Uni- 
versity, Henry J. Casso, University of New Mexico; John Chase, U.S. 
Oflicr of Education; Henry E Copb, Southern University; Leroy Falling, 
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Bureau of Indian Affairs;- Miles Mark Fisher IV, National Association for 
Equal Opportunity m Higher liducation; FrankHn Hale, The Ohio State 
University; h Bruce Hamilton, EducationaF Testing Service; PhilHp E. 
Jones, University of Iowa; Mary Lepper, University of North Carolina; 
Theodore A. Miles, Howard University; Merritt Norvell, Jr., University 
of Wisconsin, Madison; Robert O^Neil, Indiana University; Rodney Reed, 
University of California, Berkeley; Thorn Rhue, Stanford University; ' 
Carmen Scott, Educational Testing Service; Langley Spurlock, American 
Council on Education; Sheldon Steinbach, American Council on Educatiorf; 
and Louis Venuto, tJ .S. Oflice of Education. 

David Breneman, statT director of nbge, provided strong support and 
valuable criticism throughout development of the report. Edward Dolbow, 
Rene Licht, and Charles Sherman pro>fided research assistance, and 
Sandra Matthews and Mark Nixon of the nbge staff and La^^^rence Cartel- 
were responsible for. preparation of the tinaj manuscript. Muriel Quinones 
compiled the doctori*l statistics from the tiles of the National Research 
Council. 

Gc icral administrative support was provided to nugl b/the Commission 
on Human Resources of the National Research Council, under the direction 
of William C Kelly. 

Sharon C. Busii, Staf] Associate 
National Board on Graduate Education 
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Summary, 

ConcKisions, 

and Recommendations 



This nation has nrade a commiiment to ensure equably of opportunity for 
all persons. In graduate education that promise has not ye.t been realized 
for minority men and women. InequaliMcs in the participation of blacks, 
Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, and American Indians in advanced study are 
clear. While minority men and women comprise more than 16 percent of 
the total poptlltition, they represent less than 6 percent of all students 
enrolled in master's and doctorate programs in U.S. colleges and univer- 
sities. Minority persons born in this country earned less than 5 percent of 
the doctorates awarded in 1973-74. We believe this situation is incon- 
sistent with the societal goal of-jcqual opportunity and that positive action 
is required to improve the f)articipation of minority persons in graduate 
study. 

Graduate and professional education provide- a major avenue for en- 
trance into leadership and professional positi()ns in this society. As scien- 
tists, professionals, and members of higher education faculties, minority 
men and women can bring a wealth of intellectual talent and skills for the 
benefit of all persons. As role models for future generations, th^y become 
change agents for society and for the socioeconomic mobility of their own 
groups. As minorities are enabled to participate more fully in the political, 
social, and economic institutions of this country, the very fact of their par- 
ticipation Vill contribute to a more just and humane society by-signifying 
the diminution of past inequities. We attirm our belief that: 

Increased minor it v participation in s^raduate education is atf important 
national goal toy he realised for the social, economic, intellectual, and 
cultural well-being of all persons. It isjor the collective benefit of society 



that the representation of minority ^roufP persons among those earning 
advanced degrees be increased. ♦ 

Individual equity is a fundamental concern. Distinctions that confer 
opportunity and status according to race, religion, sex, or national origin 
mu^t be removed so that minority persons may be afforded a full oppor- 
tunity to pursue graduated study accordmg to mdividual motivation and 
intellectual potential. 

The cs^blishment of goals toward which to strive and by which to 
measure progress in realizing equal opportunity in graduate education is 
essential. The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education has stated that: 

The. transcendent goal is that inequality in one generation should not, inevitably, 
be a legacy of succeeding generations. Each young person should have a full chance 
to demonstrate hs intellectual ability and respond to his motivations to excel in con- 
structive endeavor. From a national point of view, we cannot afford the domestic 
brain drain of able young persons who, through no fault of their own, are handi- 
capped in making valuable contributions to the life of society. < 

We concur. The long-range goal should be elimination of barriers that 
determine the extent |Of an iridividual's participation in higher education 
according to racial ot ethnic identity. Minority men and women should 
participate in all levels oC»education .in numbers roughly approximating 
their population proportion. We recognize, however, thrt cultural tradi- 
tions specific to certam minority groups may influence' the feasibiflity of 
attaining this goal. Therefore, while affirming its desirability and utility in 
assessing progress, a degree of tentativeness is necessary in stating fhis 
goal. We propose a series of measures to be used as indices of progress 
in moving toward equality of educational opportunity: 

• Enrollment in graduate education proportional to the share of bac- 
calsNireates received by minority men and women. 

• Parity in award of Ph.D.'s to minority persons proportional to 
baccalaureates awarded. . 

• Enrollment in graduate education appro>jimating the distribution of 
minority individuals in the pertinent age cohorif of the U.S. population. 

• Parity in award of Ph.D.*s to minority persons approximating their 
distribution in the pertinent age cohort of the total population. 

Some may interpret goals premised on a parity con(^ept to mandate 
equality of educational outcome. We do not find approximate equality to 
be an unreasonable objective — for persons of equivalent intellectual poten- 
tial, motivation, and aspiration. We do reject prediction of educational 

» Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, A Chance to Learn' An Action Afienda 
for Equal Opportumt\ tn Higher hdmaUon (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1970), p. 3. 
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achievement uased on racial or ctlinic identity (as wrll as economic status 
• and sex). This is clearly unacceptable. 

Others may worry that the issue of equal participation may be carried 
to an extreme. Precise arithmetic distribution- of persons. by age, race, 
income level, ethnic identity, and sex in every discipline specialty, type of 
school, and degree level is both impractical and unnecessary. Distinctions 
must be madfe among differences that arc acceptable or a matter of choice 
and those that are unjust. We also do not intend to imply quotas wherein 
it might be infened that certain groups are'^overrepresented am' 'h'^'-^^by 
should be denied further educational opportunity. Commo*- sense and 
reasonable judgments must prevail. 

Attention to broad numerical targets shoujd not be allowed to detract ^ 
from the more fundamental goal of setting into motion a self-sustaining 
process wherein minority participation is the accepted norm rather than 
the result of spec^l effort. As such; our proposed set of actions shpuld be 
viewed as^sserving m the role of a catalyst. Their very success should 
obviate the need for their existence. While a broad range of activities will 
be required in the coming years to assist minority students, the long-run 
outcome should be creation of an educational environment conducive to 
minority student access and achievement. . 

* * * 

The existence of barriers specific to minority students in graduate 
'education is reflected by the low levels of participation. Present di^riti^s 
are striking. Minorities (excluding Orientals) comprise only 6-7 p^rc/nt 
of total graduate enrollments and less than 5 percent of doctorates awarded 
to native-born U.S. citizens. In 1973-74, the proportion of (U.S. native- - 
born) doctorates awarded to blacks was 3.5 percent, while Puerto Ricans 
earned 0.2 percent and Chicanos and other Spanish Americans received 
0.6 percent. Persons identified as American Indians comprised 0.5 percent 
of total doctorates. Minority women, as is true of nonminority women, 
are also under represented in doctorate study. For every Ph.D. degree 
awarded to a minority woman, four were conferred on minority men 
(pp. 30-^34,42-46,61-64). 

The patterns of minority enrollments among disciplines differ from those 
of nonminority students. In 1973-74, black, Hispanic, and ^American 
Indian persons received 2.6 percent of natural science doctorates awarded 
to native-born U.S. citizens yet comprised almost 5 percent of doctorates 
'in all disciplines: The apparent **overconcentration" of minority students 
^ m the field of education is often considered problematic. In 1973-74, 59 
percent of the black Ph.D.'s earned decrees in- education, compared with ^ 
25 percent of all students. Yet blacks received only 8 percent of all doc- 
torates conferred in education. While a 100 percent increase in the number 
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of minority doctoraies in education is needed to bring minority participation 
• to the level attained by nonminority.personsi^ a sixfold increase over current 
\ levels would be required in the natural science fields. This pro1>lem should 

not be viewed as one of overrepresentation in certain disciplines, but rather 
as one df varying degrees of inadequate participation in all fields. A more 
• balancqjd distribution among disciplines compatible with realistic career 
opportunities should be encouraged. 

There is a pronounced shift among discipline.s as black studints move to 
higher levels of education, with many who received baccalaureates in 
science fieloi switching to other disciplines for graduate work. For example, 
52 percent of the 1973-74 black Ph.D.'s who had majored in the life 
sciences in college continued in that field for doctoral study, while 80 
* percent of white Ph D.'s with undergradiiate training in the life sciences 
earned a Ph.D. in tlfe same field. Hducati/n is the preferred choice of those* 
black students who change disciplines. While only one-ihird of the 1973-74 
black doctorates had earned a bachelor's degree in education, *59 percent 
received education docto^-ates. This pattern of field-switching is greatly 
accentuated for black students relative to majority students. These data 
suggest that efforts to encourage a broader distribution of jblack students 
among fields of study may also be effective through altering the causes f(3r 
these shifts at the graduate level (pp. 46-53). 

While expansion of the numbers of minority persons entering and com- 
pleting graduate sHidy is a higb priority, the quality of the student's edu- 
cationaV experience is an overriding concern. Since the quality of graduate 
programs varies among institutions, as do curricular' offerings and em- 
phases, the choice of institution attended by a student is key. There is no 
significant difference in the proportions of minority and nonminority stu- 
dents enrolled in public vis-a-vis private Ph.D.-granting institutions, al- 
though minorities are less likely to have earned a doctorate from one of the 
major research universities In 1973-74, 24 graduate schools conferred 50 
percent of the doctorates earned by blacks. About one-fifth of black gradu- 
ate students attend predominantly black institutions, most of which do not 
offer doctoral study (pp. 55-60). 

While the last decade has witnessed a rapid growth in minority participa- 
tion in higher education, current evidence concerning the continuation 
of these increases is equivocal. Data reported by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census show a steady convergence in the proportions of white and black 
high school graduates entering college ancT increases in the total number 

blacks enrolled in college. However, the figures- for blacks are character- 
ized by large year-to-year fluctuations, and many Have questioned the 
' reliability of these data for pinpointing annual enrollment levels. Moreover, 
other evidence indicates the persistence of black/white disparities in college 
entrance and overall college' participation; in 1974, 22 percent of blacks 
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between the ages of 18 and 2^ years were enrolled in college compared 
with 32 percent of^ whites in the corresponding age -group (pp. 64-67). 
The availability of minority persons with bachelor's degrees is critical 
• to the intcome of efforts to enroll minority students in graduate education. 
In 1973-74, black, Hispanic, and American Indian persons earnecj about 7 
percent of all b'aohelor's degrees. Blacks received 5.3 percent of total 
baccalaureates, a. lower figure than some observers had previously estir 
matcd. Since most black students attend nonminority colleges and univer- 
sities, it has been assumed that tfiis distribution would also be reflected in 
' degree attainment. However, black colleges graduated almost one-half 
of all black baccalaureates. These data indicate the need to examine the 
influence of different types of institutions on the educational achievement 
of -black students ( pp. 67-69 ) . 

The past few years have witnessed sharp increases in doctoral attainment 
by blacks. Minority personi^(mcluding Asians), comprised 3.3 percent of 
the doctorates conferred by the major research universities duiing the 
period 1969-7.'*: but accounted for 5.8 percent in the following 3 'years. 
The percentage of total doctorates awarded to U.S. natiK^-bom blacks rose 
from 2.8 percent in 1972-73 to 3.5 percent thj^following year, although 
comparable figures for liispanics and Amerifcan Indians showed little 
change. 

Under the assumption that increases in graduate enrollments should 
precede changes in doctoral attainment, it is useful to contrast graduate 
enrollments in Ph.D.-grantijig institutions with the number of doctorates 
conferred the same year. Comparison of 1973 figures reveals that black 
enrollment proportions exceed degree achievement, whereas Hispanic arid 
American Indian proportions are about equal. From this, some expansion . 
in the number of black doctorates in the next few years mi^ht be predicted, 
but no increase could be forecast for Spanish-surnamed or American Indian , 
Ph.U;s. 

Asian participation follows a different pattern. Persons of Asian origin 
comprise about 1 percent of total graduate enrollments but receive more 
than 4 percent of ^he doctorates. Their apparent "overrepresentation" in 
doctoral attainment may stem from a choice of doctoral in preference to 
master's study or greater persistence in degree achievement 

Minority persons are typic^ly older th^n nonminorities upon completion 
of their doctoral work. Thisiact has stimulated speculation that the recent 
expansion in graduate minority enrollments may be attributed, in part, to a 
one-time phenomenon. The opening up of opportunities for mindrities in 
graduate education has encouraged many older individuals to return to 
school for advanced study. Certainly, various federal and private programs 
in the 196(rs and early 1970's focused on assis^ng black college faculty 
to upgrade their academic credentials. Hence, once the initial influx of 
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students from this source has ceased, the growth in Ph.D. attainment may 
Ifevcf off. Following this line of reasoning, recent trends may be inappro- 
priate predictors of the long-run outlook. 

An informal survey of?66 graduate institutions on recent changes in 
first-year minority graduate enrollments suggests a shift in the distribution 
of minority students among graduate schools. While data limitations neces- 
sarily precluile extrapolation to national trends, certain patterns^emcrged. 
Institutions that had recently impL lented special efforts to encourage 
minority participation, as well as schools located m the South, reported 
increases in first-year minority enrollments from 1973 to 1974. Several 
other schools noted a stabilization or decline in minority participation. Lack 
of financial assistance and preference^ for professional study were two fac- 
tors among those cited to explain this development. The availability of 
qualified applicants did not appear to be a major factor, since more' Uian 
one-half of the graduate schools indicated that the academic qualifications 
ef the minority applicants had improved, while only one institution indi- 
cated a contrary experience. For various reasons, it appears that the process 
has not been set into motion wherein increased minority participation is 
the rule at all institutions (pp. 70-75). 

* * * 

An understanding of the population distribution of minority persons is 
essential to assessment of minority participation. Blacks,* Hispanics, and 
American Indians presently comprise 16 percent of the U.S. population, but 
this proportion is rising, reflecting their higher birth rates. Minority per- 
sons will represent an increasing share of the total college-age population 
. in the future; in 1990, minority persons 20-24 years old will constitute 
more than 22 percent of all persons in that age-group. 

Access, choice, and achievement are the most widely accepted measures 
of educational participation. Unfortuflately, available data by which to 
assess these* me^ures are, at best, incomplete dnd often no more than gross 
estimates. Definitional problems in identification of minority groups — 
categories that are ambiguous or overlapping — often confuse collection 
and interpretation of data. For this reason: 

t We endorse jhe aims of the Federal Interagency Committee on Educa- 
tion and the U.S. Office of Management and Budget in coordinating de- 
^^v^pment of common definitions for racial and ethnic groups for use by 
federal agencies in the collection and reporting of data. We further rec^ 
ommend that nongovernmental organizations and institutions use common 
definitions whenever such use is compatible with their individual purposes 
in collecting data on race and ethnicity (pp. 34-40) . 

Careful specification of citizenship status is required for accurate as- 
sessment of the status of the principal minority groups. The educational 
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backgrounds of noncitizens often differ from those of the resident U.S. 
population; the effect of merging data on citizens and noncitizens may^ 
obscure the educational characteristics of U.S. minority persons. In 1973'- . 
74, minority m«n and women, inckiding norcitizens, received 12 percent 
of the PhiD.'s conferred by the nation's jniversities, but only 6 percent 
were conferred to U.S. citizen minorities. Orientals obtained 60 percent of 
all doctorates awarded to minority perso?is, but gnly 6 percent of Oriental 
Ph.D.'s were born in the United States. We believe that: ^ 

While provision of opportunity in graduate study for foreign citizens is 
a worthwhile goal, it should not be confused with equal educational 
opportunity for U.S. citizens. We recommend that citizenship status be 
specified in the cbii^ction and reporting of data pertaining to the educa- 
tional status of minority persons, whenever pertinent and feasible to do so 
(pp. 40-42). ... 

Accurate data for use in monitoring minority group participation in 
higher education in the coming years is needed. Information about the 
availability of minority persons' holding hi^gher education degrees is essen- 
tial to formulation of affirmative action* plans required by the federal 
government. Present data-collection activities are fragmeiVed, lack com- 
parability, are often inaccurate, and are neither su'ficientl^ sensitive nor 
comprehensive to meet these needs. Moreover, the mtiltiplicity and dupli- 
cation of sporadic sample surveys impose an enormbus administrative 
burden on institutions providing sudi information. There is a need to 
consolidate, in)prove, and expedite the collection, analysis, and dissemina- 
tion of racial and ethnic data in order to provide a regular assessment of 
n>inority access and achievement in higher education. ' 

We recommend that the Secretary of the Department' of Health, Edu- ^ 
cation, and Welfare jiirect tjie National Center for Educational Statistics 
(nces) with the cooperation and support of the Office for Civil Rights 
(OCR), to collect, on an annual basis, enrollment figures and degrees \ 
conferred to individuals by race and ethnic identity in higher education 
institutions. These data would be collectible under the legal obligation of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and made available to OCR for this purpose. 



To many, attainment of a bachelor's degree signifies that, at last, socio- 
jeconomic; educational, ancl*cultural disparities anTong persons of various 
income, racial, and ethnic backgrounds have been overcome. We believe, 
however, that many minority men and women still face special handicaps 
that disadvantage them relative to nonminority students. All students may 
be affected by individual circumstances, such as financial constraints, 
family obligations, and poor undergraduate preparation that prevent 
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graduate school attendance, but for minorities such handicaps are more 
frequent and mutually rcmforcing. 

Minority students typically "experience cjitticulfy in financing under- 
graduate study. They must rely mOre on scholarship, wo^k-study, and loan 
programs in contrast to nonrrvinority students, who receive greater family 
support. Whereas in 1974-75 blade and Hispanic college-bound high 
school seniors estimated that their parents would contribute about $200 
toward college expe.nscs. the median figure 'for whites was over $1,100, 
That same year minority students comprised one-third of the persons 
assisted through the major U.S. Office of Education aid programs. Upon 
graduation from college, immediate employment opportunities may appear 
more rewarding than advanced study ip view of the prospect of further* 
financial difiicultieSf ihe academic risk of graduate study (about one-half 
of all doctoral candidates fail to complete the Ph.D. degree), and labor 
market uncertainties (pp. 76-87). 

• >\ward*of a bachelor's degree clearly does not <:ertify equality of edu- 
cational bacl^gfound. Some institutions pravjde bcttef academic prepara- 
tion for graduate *tudy than others, since college: differ as to curricular 
emphases, degree requirements, and standards for evaluating achievement. 
Further, the t^pc of institution attended may influence a student's interest 

^ in postgraduate^'training. Current evidence suggest that the distribution of 
minority students among institutions differs from that of nonminority^ 
students. For example, blacks are more likely to attend 2-year and less- 
prestigious- 4-year colleges. In 1973-74, slightly less than one-half of the 
bj^chelor's degrees earned by blacks were conferred by the predominately 

• black schools. ^ \ 

Apart from differences among institutions, the qualify . of undergraduate 
education also varies within individual institutions. In some, instances, 
minority students may be counseled into a form of "tracking" that is in- 
appropriate training for graduate study. Others have entered special pro- 
grams designed to 'remedy secondary education deficiencies, but such 
programs may not provide the intensive preparation necessary for advanced 
study. As a consequence, many talented students have uneven academi 
backgrounds that may lower performance in graduate study. Therefore: 
, We urge undergraduate institutions to sustain, and strengthen where 
necessary, their commitment to the education of minority students — 
whether admitted through "open admissions'' processes, or enrolled iti 

^ Educational Opportunity Programs or regular academic programs — to 
-ensure that such students obtain an education comparable in quality to 
that of all students in the institution. Any compromise in standards for 
evaluation of academic performance and curricula does a disservice both 
to the student and society (pp. 87-9 1 ) . 

Other access fXoblems exist. Minority student admissions has been the 
subject of extensive debate. The basic dilemma is how to identify those 
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students with .strong academic promise despite uneven records of achi<:v^- 
ment. Many minority students are "late bloomers^" having entered college? 
with a poor high is(^ool background, ^nd do not realize^ their academic 
potential until late m their undergraduate careers. The widespread (and 
controversial) use of standardised tests presents another hurdle, since 
minority, students typically receive /lower test scores rotative to other 
students. Ag^rff from questipns conceroing"" their differential impact on 
minorities, there is broad agreement that tests are oi^ljf mbdest^predictors 
of Ph.D. attainment for, all student?. Attrition in graduate school. is high^ ^ 
and influenced by a host of c^ther^factors that are not measured by tests, 
such as motivation, pefsistence, "and compatibility w4th departmental 
expectation} artd resources. » .V 

Advancied study in the sorffntific .disciplines presents added barriers. ^ 
The problem of "automatic tracking" is primary.* For certain fields of 
study — for example, chemistry, physics, and engineering — extensive pre- 
paratory coursewgj^k is required. The long time period* needed to obtain 
th^sse prerequisites almpst^ precludes ^advanced study if* a student docs not^ 
decide t^) study avscienti^c discipfine in high school. Low academic self-*" 
confidence, combined with ' intinjidating impyessiolis of }h4 rigors of 
scientific study, the sc^^ity of mir^ority scientists and .engineers io serve 
as visible success models, and the Uck of cultural support for pursuit of 
scientific careers, may further discourage minority studenf^ .(pp. 92-96). 

In addition to barriers to acc^s;;, other factors affect performance dur- 
ing graduate- study, i^ttitudes are an elusive yet stgnificant influence on 
the quality of the educaliorial experience. Minority students rtiay perceive 
insensitiVity or indifference on the part 6f the faculty, while faculty may 
be uncomfortable-or-naive in responding to mmority styles ancf aims. The . 
unfamiliarity of many grai^bate schools with the education ok' minority 
students may reinforce the -uncase of students, whil/ intentional or \in- 
intentional biases can demoralize the student. The lengthy '^apprentice- • 
ship" relation in'doctoral study may be perceived as, constraining for the 
minority person for wtiQm newly realized social and individual 4iutonomy - 
mhy be an important consideration.^ Moreover; the research interests of 
the minority student piay be grounded in a strong etbn|c consciousness 
and thus differ from the academic and professional concerns of depart- 
mental faculty (pp. 100-106). ^ ' ^ . 

Although the educational aspiration^ of minority students arei|$ high as 
or higher than those of white students, minorities are less likely to receive 
the thoughtful advice and guidance necessary to realize those aspirations. 
This circumstance underscores t^e importance of diversifying the ethnic 
and racial composition of dollege and university faculty to provide appro- , 
pri3te role, models for minority youth and i6 reassure potential applicants 
that 'an institution is recepti^ to minority students. 

Efforts to ii.. ease access are constrained by high attrition in elemen- 
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tary, secondary,, and undergraduatp education. If -educational progress is 
viewed as successive levels of a pyramid, it is clear that minoritic's cluster 
at the bottom but are scarce at the apex — graduate aiKl professional edu- 
cation. The success of efforts at the graduate* level is related to develop- 
ment <^f an adequate pool of minority baccalaureates qualified to proceed 
\o advanced study. In 1973, 85 percent of white persons 20 or 21 years 
of age had completed high school, compared with 68 percent of black and 
si percent of Hispanic persons in that age group. However, despite the 
failures of successive levels of the educational pyramid, we suggest that 
substantial gains in minority participation can be achieved now by focus- 
ing^ on the existing pool of high school seniors and students already en- 
rolled in college. Mounting evidence indicates that minority students 
experience much higher'attrition during college relative, to the overall 
student body: Efforts to improve college entrance and retention rates 
could significantly augment thd pool of minority candidates for graduate 
study (pp. 96-99). 

* * * 

The present is not the best pf all possible worlds for higher education, 
especially when compared with the expansionary decade of the I960's. 
Efforts to promote minority participation in graduate education are both 
he4ped and hindered by recent developments. 

Financial, difficulties are obvious'. Federal support of graduirte students 
has plummeted. Institutions faced with the prospect of declining enroll- 
ments in the coming decade,, a leveling off;of research support^ and un-» 

.certainties in ^tate appropriations .feel hard-pressed to maintain current 
expendrture levels, Special efforts for'minority graduate, students compete 
directly with, other prd^ram priorities for a shrinking pool of resources. 
The sudden, strong emergence of the women's movement has caused 
many to express concern that minority interests .are being overshadowed. 
Although the problems and situation of minorities^nd women differ in 
many respects, attention to the needs of these groups js often merged, 
and they are frequently frtrced to compete for ^)ublic visibility, resources, 
and employment opportunities. ^ 

The development of nontraditional and more flexible programs to meet 

*^ the needs of ney/ groups of students in innovative learning environments 
offers expanded opportunKies for minorities. Moreover, as the forecast 
declines m higher educational enrollments are realized, universities nfhy 
be encouraged to look beyond their traditional recruitment areas for a 
broader range of student interests, backgrounds, and educational objec- 
tives (pp. 107-110). 

The pessimistic outlook for the academic labor market and uncertainties 
in the nonacademic sector have caused many to question the wisdom of 
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encouraging miiYorily students to pursue doctoral study. In our view, 
•employment uncertainties should r^ot serve as a rationale^fpr limiting 
efforts to increase minority participation. However, cap<ffu!. counseling 
to inform potcnt4;il students of realistic career opporluViiuvs — all students, 
not onl> minorities— must be given the highest priority. Moreover, the 
labor market experience of minorities may differ from that OPnopminori- 
Hts in two respects F-irst, employijient openings for minority graduates 
in cert«in disciplines, espeeiiiMy those with a professional -orientation, 
ma>' arise from manpower n^ds related to ihe minority community. The 
field of education is one example; the demand for mmoriiy educators with 
advapecd degrees is stiifiulatetl, in part, by bilingual-bicultural programs 
mandated by the federal governrnent. Second, otliQr di,sciplines, such as 
economics, psychology, and the health sciences, may have appfic^tions 
specific to minority concernsr The impact of ailirmative action regulations 
on employment prospects for minorities is widely conftsted. While affirma- 
tive action efforts will definitely expand the •ry)resentation of minority 
persons in thc^^ool of ttindidates considered for employment, we are 
uncertain as lo the effect of ethnic or racial status !n selection «f the 
individual to be hired in a positionVequiring an advanced degree (pp. I 10- 
113) 

While- most agrJe about the desirability of increa.sing nynority partici- 
pation, considi?rable eontN<\x'rsy \;\isis abouS the legality of various pro- 
gttims designed "to achieve this goal. The immediate debate center^ ou 
issues raised in the well-known *l)t*Funts v 4hic\iaard case, in which an 
applicant to the* University of W^ashingM;,n law school claimed that he 
was denied admi>sion while less-qualified minority persons were given 
preference by virtue; of their minority status. 

Since the U.S. Supreme ('oujt did oot lule on the merits of this case, 
the fundamental legal questions remain unresolve^l. The basic precepts of 
the "equal prinectioin" clause of the Fourttjenth Amendment presume th-i 
unconslitufionality of racial classifications, althomxh the courts have ruled 
Nthat race-consev)us policies rflay be permitted to o ercomc prior discrimi 
nation. The kejf question-, crystallized by the DcFunif case, and for which 
there js no clear judicial guid^n^, is when and for what purpose may use 
of race-conscious pohcy be allowed'' This issue concerns not only ad- 
mission decisions but also a wide rang^ of progr'hms that are "targeted" 
10 minorities, such as financial aid, <iummer institutes, and supportive 
services ' 

While manf agencies and institutions have implemeiWed minority pro- 
grams, others have been reluctant lo do so for fear of legal complications. 
Alth^^ugh similar cases are likely to be prpsented to the U.S. Supreme 
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Court in the near future, it is uncertain if and when the Court will choose 
to rule on the substantive issues. In the meantime, questions about the 
constitutionality of a broad spectrum of ''targeted" a^vities remain un- 
answered. As long as such legal uncertainties exist, initiation of. special 
programs for minority students will continue to be inhibited; but, on the 
other hand, sincere, thoughtful efforts need not be precluded (pp. 129- 
140). 

Few minority men and women are members of the academic faculties 
cf coiicges and iinivcrsities; in 1,975 blacks represented only 2 percent 
of the faculties at majoi research universities, expansion of career oppor- 
tunities for minority persons in higher education institutions isNa desirable 
social and educational goal; moreover, current civil^rights legisUtion ^and 
i-egulatious ha^x strong implications fotxfic academic employment of 
•minority doctorat^^s. Executive Order 11246 requires colleges and univer- 
/sitics holding fe(|eral,comrarts to take aflirmative action to ensure that 
instituuons do not discriminate i t »heir'et!pJ»yment practices on the basis 
of race, color, religion, sex, or national origin. But the requirements of 
the !^.xccutivc Order arc premised on h static concept; the employment 
targets for minority ficuhy are derived from the available supply of 
qualified candidates 

We concur />: the ohircttves of affirmative 'action in the employment of 
minority- faci4liy in ccllcf^es and rniversities as required under Executive 
Ofder 1 1246. We emphasize, however, that affirmative action as specified 
h\ the federal government will result in increased minority participation 
on faculties of colleges and um\<*rsities' Qnly if there is an increase in the 
ool of .^vilified minority candidates. 4 
Tne fedeial government and graduate institutions have a joint responsi- 
ility. Neither src^or shoifid condition its efforts upon the other. If persons 
of minority backgiound arc to join the faculties, of colleges and universi- 
ties, graduate schools must cx!:n!nd opportunities for minorities to enter 
and complete gracluatc study. The federal government, through its obli- 
gations to en^jurc the civil rights of all persons#( affirmative action being 
but one example), must support efforts to promote minority participation 
in graduate study (pp. 113 -129). 



Effective commitment to expanding opportunities for minority graduate 
students requires that such commitment be a publicly articulated institu- 
tional and departmental priority. Only through active support from the 
central campus administration, the graduate school, and faculty can equal 
opportunity objectives be achieved. In the absence of a strong •commit-, 
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mcnl and extensive, faculty infvolvcracni, it is unlikely that other activities 
and altitudes will be intluenced m ways xhM create an institutional envi- 
ronment supportive of minority student achievcWnt. Wc believe that: 

Graduate institutions ha\ c the primary responsibility for encouraging * 
and a-^istinfi minority students in attaining a hi\»h-quality graduate edu- 
cation. Initiative musr jierive from the mstitutions themselves, since they 
have the fundamental responsihilit\ fi^ selecting ^Jwse who will receive 
the benefits of advanced education and enahUn^ those persons to realize 
their educational ^'oals. While fiove^nment and other orffunizqtions must 
provide assistance, sucff-support should be viewed as ti complement, not 
a substitute, to existing institutional activities. 

Opinions alTout the .appropriate focus of progcammatic efforts are 
sharply divided. Some hold that such programs should be limi'cd to 
students bclicvec* to have sirong academic potential but who. £or a variety 
uf reasons, are not competitive with respect to traditional admissions 
criteria or if ^idmittcd, might be high-risk students without special assist- 
ance. This approach assumes that not all minority students require, and 
thus should not rcccivci financial or academic support. Others believe 
that attention should bv directed, to those students with demonstrated 
misianding academic ability, with the goal bsing to ensure their repre- 
sentation among those qualified. to enter top-level academic and' profes- 
sional positions. This debate is reflected in the diversity of recruitmejit, 
admissions, supportive service, and financial aid activities implemented by 
institutions (pp. 141-149). 

The. feasibility of recruiting graduate trainees is dependent on the 
adt-quacy of the pool of students qualified for graduate study. Although 
a major responsibility must rest at the elementary and secondary levels, 
substantial gams in the number of eligible candidates can be rc^tlized 
through efforts directed toward minority students already enrolled in 
undergraduate study. Therefore, vve stress that: 

Facuhy and staff must be active in identifying^, motivating, and improve 
the academic preparation of talented minority students early in their 
undergraduate careers^ For advanced study in some disciplines, such as 
the natural and quanfitatne social sciences, this developmental approach 
is essential. Science internships, undergraduate honors programs, and 
summer research institutes^are possible program models. 

Fundamental to any recruitment procedure is the nee to identify 
prospective students, motivate such students to apply to gradi:Lte school, 
and inform them of the basic adriissions requirements and the programs 
available at the institution. A less obvious, but equally important, purpose 
IS to help applicants m evaluating* their qualifications and goals in relation 
to the expectations and resource* of individual departments. While most 
schools and departments engage in the identification, motivation, and 
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information functions, cITorls jn the secx^nd area are less satisfactory and 
should be improved. ' ^ 

The propriety of giving special attention to minority applicants in the 
admissions process is .widely debated. Some institutions advocate strict 
nondiscrimination policies, while (Others pursue attirmative practices. In 
general, modification of procedures for minority apnl^n(s takes the form 
of permitting flexibility in. the mterpretation of certain criteria supple- 
mented by information from other sourc«>, such as personal interviews 
and recommendations. The aim is to liberalize requirements that appear 
tq^bc inadequate indicators of intelleclual ability to enable a broader, 
often more intensive, ekamination of academic potential. In most in- 
statices, these procedures >5(puld be desirable for evaluation of all appli- 
cants (minority and nonminority), although they may be more time- 
consuming and costly. 

Ideally, admissions decisions represent the middle link of a coordinated 
continuum from recruitment, admissions, financial support, and support- 
ive services. If a student is well-acquainle(J with the resources and re- 
quirements for graduate study, and if the department is cognizant of the 
student's ac?dem*.c background and objectives, then the admissions deci- 
sion is simplified. A department can decide whether it has the capability 
to assist a student in strengthening his or her academic background if 
needed. Clearly^ the "sink-or-swim" attitude resulting from a guesswork 
acfmissions mode is costly both to the student and scfhool in the event a 
student fails (pp. 1 49- 1 54 

Many students, both minority and nonminority, benefit from some form 
of supportive services. It has been a long-standing^ practice to provide 
assistance to students with uneven academic preparation. For example, 
graduate students often enroll in undergraduate course?*, special mathe- 
matics courses are offered for students with nofiscience college back- 
grounds, an(l a 2-year M.B.A. program may offer \ yeai:^of basic work 
in the field without academic credit. What is generally unacceptable are 
separate courses geared at ^ slower-than-normal pace or enrollment in 
major courses with thV-cxpectation that the student will ^eed extensive 
tutoring or other lielp. Most graduate schools offer supportive. services to 
minority students similar to those* afforded to all students, although, they 
may be pjovided to the former to a greater extent. F(3r minority student^, 
the availability of counselors to acquaint them wijh academic resources, 
' advise on realistic career opportunities, aid in social adjustments, and 
bolster acadjmic self-confidence is essential. Assistance to improve the 
basic writing and quantitative skijls of minority students is another fre- 
quently cited need (pp. 154-156). 

The inadequacy of financial aid funds for minority students is a pressing 
institutional' concern. Many believe that lack of financial support is the 
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foremost obstacle to locreased minority participation. The level of funding 
allocated to graduate minority student aid varies greatly among institu* 
tions — from zero to over million per year. In general, funds come 
fro^ urfiversity operating :ets, although special state appropriations, 
and federal, foundation, a ^rivatc funds have played a significant role. ' 

Philosophies and attitudes toward ''targeting*' funds solely for minori- 
ties are mixed. Consideration of financial ftced in the award of to 
mmority students is more common than, for other students. Mindrity 
students tend to be supported with special monies rather than by regular 
departmental funds/ and a central problem is how to motivate depart- 
ments to commit a proportionate share of their resources — research and 
teaching assistantships and stipends — to minority students^ Mechanisms 
for financial support that designate minorities as a ^'second class*' or a 
**free good" and special programs without faculty involvement^ tend to 
isolate students and, in the long run, are unsuccessful (pp. 156-160). 

The paradox of successful recruiti^ent activities, financial assistance, 
and programs of supportive services for minorities is that their very 
success should lead to their self-extjnction. However, we are i)ot aware of 
any institution that has reached the point where minorities are routinely 
integrated into the mainstream of institutional and departmental activities. 

Four recommendations are offered: 

1. RELATION OF SELECTION PROCESS TO STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 

Prior to admission, graduate departments and faculty should thoroughly 
inform prospective students \pf the available opportunities and expecta- 
tions of individual departments and the institution in order to ensure a 
successful match between stude nt interests and educational goals and those 
of the department. Once a student has been admitted, we believe that the 
graduate department has a clear obligation to assist that studerti, in what- 
ever ways necessary and appropriate, to achieve his educational objectives 
and perform at a level consistent with individual potential and the aca- 
demic expectations of the department. 

2. ASSESSMENT OF ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE 

Diversity and flexihility in the selection and evaluation of student appli- 
cant.s are desirable features of the graduate admissions process. However, 
we also wish to emphasize our belief in the importance of maintaining 
the highest standards for evaluation of educational achievement and the 
r award of graduate degrees. We firmly oppose any compromise in the 
standards for academic performance in graduate education. 

3. INTEGRATION OF THE STUDENT INTO THE MAINSTREAM CF TEACHING 
AND RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 

Programs that isolate or tend to denote the minority studert as ''second 
class*' should be avoided The aim of all in.stit*iinfmal effotts must be to 
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hrinf* minority Miulcnts into the mainstream of teaehinij, t^^carch, anch 
otfwr departmental and institutional activities. Special emphasis shoidd 
be placed on development of financial support mechanisms that encojraf^e 
individual departments to 'Invest'' in a commitment to assisting the stu- 
dent .o achieve his or her educational iioals Faculty should be encour- 
aged to invohe minority students as research and teaching assistants in ' 
indivhiual departments 

_4 EV/VLLATION CA MtNORUV Sf4^NF~M<i»S*- AKl) ACiUL\£54i;NT 

Graduate departments and faculty should monitor the effectiveness of 
their efforts to promote minority participation in advanced study. Such 
e\aluation should include both academic achievement and the broader 
experiences of minority students, since failure to complete graduate study 
may residt from intangible factors in the teaching environment and social 
relatiorjships with other students and faculty that influence academic 
success. 

♦ * * 

Since the Higher Education Act of 1965, the federal government has 
shown ^ consistent, although uneven, commitment to cqualizmg oppov- 
lunily in elementary, secondarv, and baccalaureate education. However, 
this commitment has, at -best, had limited impact at the graduate level. 

We believe there is a clear federal responsibHity to support efforts di- 
reeled toward improving the participation of minority persons in graduate 
educVtion. Present support of research and advanced training should be 
extended to recognize the importance of involving minority persons. The 
talents of minority men and women as scholars, professionals, scientists, 
and teachers constitute a valuable national resource. Individual equity is 
anoUier concern. Distinctions that confer status and opportunity on the 
basis of race or ethnic identity must be removed The federal government, 
through Its authority and resources, is best^able to redress social inequities. 
Executive Order 1 1246, calling for afVirmative action m higher education 
employment, and various diicetives stemming from the Civil Rignts Act 
of 1964 exemplify the federal government's broad obligation to foster 
social lustice. Yet requirements for alVirmative action cannot be achieved 
without concurrent efforts to increase the number of minority persons with 
advanced degrees A strong federal role is critical to attainment of these 
fA)jectivcs. 

We ufge the e\ecuti\e and com^ressinnal branches to express a resolu- 
t!o/i for federal support of and increased concern for minority participa- 
tion in graduate education Strong national leadership is essential to 
achievement of equal opportunity goals in graduate education. 

Responsible federal policy must recogni/e the pluralistic nature of 
barriers constraining minority participation While one course of action 



must be directed toward assisting individual minority students, another 
voneern is creation of an institutional environment that is supportive of 
minority student achievement. For these reasons, we believe the federal 
government should channel support to minority students through instilu- 
iions vHilh the capability and commitment to sustain effective program- 
matic efforts. 

The U.S. Office of Educatton should implement a program of competi- 
tive institutional grants for (he purpose of supporting efforts to increase 
minority participation in graduate educauon. Funds should be provided 
for a broad range of activijies, inchahng student aid, tuition, supportive 
services, and administrative costs. Selection of grant recipients should be* 
based on evaluation of institutional commitment and program effectiveness. 

The approach embodied in current federal training grant programs is 
suggested as an appropriate mode! for implementation of this proposal. 
Institutional initiative and flexibility as to program scope, emphasis, and 
ocgani/ation should be encouraged. Accordingly, funds should be avaiK- 
able for a variety of purposes — tuition, student stipends, additional sup- 
pi>ri personnel, special summer programs, and research and evaluation 
directly related to program effectiveness. An 8 percent administrative 
allowance should be provided The federal role should complement, not 
supplant, institutional* eflorts. therefore, provision for maintenance of 
effort should be a' condition of the award Initial grants should cover a 
3- to 5-vear period, with renewal contingent upon demonstration of 
program success as measured by student achievement. 

An annual appropriation of $50 million would permit support of a 
total of 6,500 students or about 1,500-2.500 new entrants each year, 
depending on the number of vears students are supported through the 
program This figure represents less than I percent of total graduate 
enrollments in U S. colleges and universities 

The following distribution lyf funds is suggested as appropriate for 
implementation of a balanced program of activities, although considerable 
variation in individual grants shimld be permitted 

1. Student assistance and tuition 65-70 percent 

2. Sperial new programs and supportive services 25-30 percent 

3. Research and evaluation 5 percent 

AlternativcK . it insIiUJtion \Mlh ongoing ,icli\itifs only rcquiics funds for stu- 
dent assistance in orilcr to expand minoMt\ |\if iKipation. a cos!-of-cduc,ilion allow- 
.tncc of $4. son per additional full-time student might he alloc.ited In ils report 
I i iicraf Pi)lu \ ilti nutttn \ fonnfil (Ittuhmtr f (hmifton. SM,\ ilfged that cost-of- 
education allouafKcs actompafu in^ feikMat fellowships he iiKie.iseif to S4.5()0 to le- 
tlckt m part the lapid cost inciease> of the past decade ^ 
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Student assistance should be awarded on the basis of academic n^erit 
and financial need. Financial support available through this program 
should be jjlosely linked with existing institutional mechanisms for student 
aid, such as departmental fellowships and research and teaching assistant- 
ships. 

Examples of special, new programs that mi|ht be funded through an 
institutional grant include: 

l/ Activities designed to identify^ motivate^ and prepare talented 
undergraduate students for advanced study; 

2. cooperative recruitment, admissions, and financial aid programs 
involving departments in a specific field of study administered .by several 
gitiduate institutions; and 

3. summer institutes to strengthen preparation for graduate work. 

Funds should be available to support research pertinent to minority 
student achievement. In addition, mechanism's for-evaluation by individ- 
ual institutions of their activities should be required. 

-Legislative authority for implementation of this program is provided 
under Title IX of the Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended in 1972. 
Part A presently authorizes grants to institutions for "(1) faculty im- 
provement; (2) the expansion of graduate and professional programs of 
study; (3) the acquisition of appropriate institutional equipment and 
materials; (4) cooperative arrangements among grjiduate and profes- 
sional schools; and (5) the strengthening of graduate and professional 
school administration." Research pertinent to the improvement of grad- 
uate ^programs is alsS allowed. Authorization for fellowships is specified 
under Part B of Title IX and stresses "the need to prepare a larger num- 
ber of teachers and other academic leaders from minority, groups." Part C 
provides public service graduate or professional fellowships, and Part D 
authorizes fellowships for "persons of ability from disadvantaged back- 
grounds as determined by the Commissioner, undertaking graduate or 
professional study." Technical amendment of this legislation would permit 
implementation of our program as proposed (pp. 161-166). 

4t « « 

The mission-orjented federal agencies have implemented a variety of 
programs designed to involve more minorities in education and research 
pertinent to the individual programmatic missions of these agencies. Most 
agency efforts target funds to minority institutions through programs such 
as training grants or . activities to strengthen the research capabilities of 
faculties- and departments. Only a few target money directly to minority 
students because of concern about the political and legal implications of 
doing so. 
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Programs that assist minority colleges are effective yet necessarily 
limit^ in scope. While they may have a significant impact on the undcr- 
gracUiatc education of minority students, at the graduate level minority 
institutions comprise only a small share of total graduate enrollments. 
Moreover, most minority graduate schools do not possess the capabilities 
for scientific research coiriparable to those of the leading research universi- 
ties in this country, and few offer doctoral work. Consequently, most 
agency programs have only a, minimal impact on minority participation in 
doctoral-level education and research activities. It is unfortunate that bgal . 
uncertainties., compounded by the absence of clear national leadership on 
these issues, both limit the scope and inhibit the potential for expansion 
of the efforts of federal agencies — and wiH continue to do so in the 
foreseeable future (pp. 1 66-- 172). 

We believe it fundamental to the national interest to encourage^ the 
development and involvemfht of underutilized minority talent in scientific 
and research activities. Accomplishment of these goals requires that atten- 
tion be directed to three broad areas. 

A * Early identification, motivation, and preparation of talented under- 
graduate students foe graduate study in science; 

2. increased opportunities for advanced (primarily doctoral) training 
of minority persons leading to careers in science and research; and , 
1^ 3. strengthening the academic credentials and research capabilities of 
rrtihority scientists and faculty. 

Initiative and diversity of approaches in resolving these underlying 
problems should be encouraged. We urge that a variety of programs 5uch 
as those described in this report be sustained insofar as their effectiveness 
is demonstrated and the need for these activities remains. There are, 
however, striking omissions in the array of programmatic efforts spon- 
sored by the mission-oriented agencies. 

First and foremost is the lack of activities directed toward increasing 
the involvement of minority students in scientific research and training in 
Ph.D. -granting institutions. We believe that this area deserves the highest 
priority. Second, greater efforts to prepare and assist talented under- 
graduates in nonminority institutions for advanced study are essential in 
view of the extensive curricular prerequisites for graduate work in science. 

A number of alternatives are proposed for consideration: 

1. As one means of encouraging graduate faculty to identify and in- 
volve talented minority graduate students in research projects in univer- 
sities (primarily at the doctoral level), the federal mission afecncies should 
provide unrestricted supplemental funds to graduate institutions, ear- 
marked to reimburse principal investigators who employ minority students 
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on research grants I'unds would be allocated as a share of the normal 
stipend paid to minority students for their services, thus partially rcim- 
^bursing the project for costs of employing these students This activity 
would complement the institutional grants prografn previously recom- 
mended since all institutions'and departments would l)c eligible to receive* 
such reimbursements, given the voluntary, decehtrali/ed nature of the 
program. Combined funding from several agencies at a lcvcl of $5 million 
per year would permit support of 2.()()() students with an average reim- 
bursement of $2,500. 

2. Cooperative programs between undergraduate 'and graduate insti- 
tutions would facilitate a developmental approach in motivating, prepar- 
ing, and assisting undergraduate minority students to enter and successfully 
complete advanced study in the scientific disciplines. Mechanisms to gain 
exposure to and experience in research projects prior to critry in graduate 
school might be one component of this kind of cfTart. 

3. Farly identification of undergraduates who show extraordinary 
promise in science and engineering, complemented by undergraduate 
honors or research assistant opportunities. ofTers another means of' in- 
creasing the pool of minority students who are interested i1i/qualifi«d for, • 
and aware of opportunities for graduate study in science and engineering. 

4. The consortium model exemplified by existing efforts in the fields 
of law and business administration may be ctTcctivcly used for the scien- 
tific disciplines. Through this approach, graduate departments ip a single 
discipline or a group of related disciplines ma} consolidate their identifi- 
cation, recruitment, financial assistance, and supportive service activities. 
Resources and expertise would be pooled for the benefit of all participating 
institutions and departments, and the importance of faculty involvement , 
emphasi/ed Joint summer institutes, research internship experiences, and 
exchange of undergraduate students among institutions for graduate study 
arc possible features of this activity 

5 Alteration of the tendency for many minonties with undergraduate 
training in the natural sciences to shift into other fields for doctoral study 
• would sharply v'xpand the supply of new eandidates for graduate study 
in the scientific disciplines Programs to strengthen and update the scien- 
tific background of mmorily persons — many of whom may have com- 
pleted their bachelor's degrees some year previously — who vvish to under- * 
take graduate work would address this problem (pp 172-174). 

Professional •associal't)ns have initiated various activities designed to 
increase minority participation m the professions and m graduate educa- 
tion Most diseiphnarv soeicties have- established ud hoc committees and 
surveved minority tepresentation in graduate study, and a few have implc- 
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menicd smalh .("ellowship programs. In general, however, these special 
activities have been constrained by their ad hoc, temporary^naturc. Pro- 
grams have been peripheral to tHe mainstream of association concerns. 
Consequently, as other program priorities emerge and financial constraints 
become more severe, these special programs often disappear for lack of 
support. 

We urge professiomd associations t{) draw upon the prestige and talents 
of members and to assign a high priority to promoting increased oppor- 
tunities for minority men and women in graduate study and in the pro- 
fessions. Associations should facilitate communication and serve in a 
coordinating role^ among departments ami among faculty to: 
*» 

/. Disseminate and publicize successful program models designed to 
promote minority group participation; 

2. encourage leadership and commitment from members with the 
highest standing in the discipline in addressing these concerns; 

encourage and facilitate cooperation among Institutions and depart- 
ments to implement special programs; and 

4. continue to monitor and evaluate the status of minority persons in 
the discipline, 

A vanety of activities should implemented with the encouragement 
and involvement of professional societies, including short-term summer 
workshops to strengthen student preparation in specific subject areas 
prerequisite to work in the major disciplines, i.e., quantitative skills for 
advanced study in the social sciences, cooperation among institutions and 
departments for the recruitment and financial support of minority students, 
and a,ssociation-sponsored fellowship progiams (pp. 174-179). 



A recent report on the state rolc^in graduate education and research 
declared that: * 

While gradiiaic cducalion \Mth its atlendanl research, including masters* and doctoral 
programs, js clearly a national resource, it is also a regional, state, and local resource. 
Primary responsibility for providing educational opportunity constitutionally and his* 
torically rests with the states. 

The necessity of a state role in facilitating minority student access and 
achievement in graduate education is dictated by two broad considera- 

• Fducation Commission of the States. The Siali's and ihadmic luiiaation, Report 
No 59 (Denver. ( olorado hdutation Commission of the States. February 19^5), 
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tions. First, the specific emphasis and form of advanced training arc a 
. , function of employment and research needs as well as traditional patterns 

of support for graduate education withia individual states. State and 
regional manpower requirements also derive, in part, from the skills and 
training necessary to address concerns pertinent to the resident minority 
communities. Second, the history, size, compo.sition, education, and socio- 
economic ciFoimstance of the minority population vary among states and 
affect participation throughout higher education. 

Although equal educational opportunity is a widely accepted goal in 
|k)Stsecondary education, the basic philosophies and programmatic efforts 
adopted by states are diverse. While direct state programs to assist ceo- 
nomicully and educationally disadvantaged students are widespread at the 
undergraduate level, only a few states award aid to graduate students on 
the basjs of financial need. 'We are , not aware of any stajcwide programs 
to assist graduate students considered to have educational deficiencies. 

Stale higher, education programs that use racial or ethnic criteria in 
determining eligibility are rare; however, state scholarships for persons of 
American Indian heritage and grants for black college faculty pursuing 
terminal degrees arc notable examples. Aljhough not restricted to minor- 
ity individuals, programs to train personnel to implement federal and 
state bilingual-bicultural requirements benefit the minority population. 
Several ^tatcs have undertaken or coordinated surveys of ethnic and 
racial enrollments in higher education, and many have 'initiated detailed 
examination of minority participation in institutions and programs. 

Therefis an important distinction between institutional activities that 
are supp(Vi;ted by state funds and programs and Jhpsc that are adminis- 
tered on a direct, statewide basis. We believe" the former strategy is 
^preferable in s\€^ of the decentralized nature of graduate education and 
research and the importance of involving minority graduate students in 
the mainstream of departmental research and teaching activities (pp 179- 
183). 

The states have both an obligation and spetial capabilities to- address 
issues of minority access and achievement in graduate education. Insofar 
as muster plans have been developed in individual states, such plans 
should specify a concern about equalit} of educational opportunity in 
^f^raduate educatidn. States should encourage and respond to institutional 
initiatives in development of efforts directed to this end. We' recommend 
that states provide support U) institutions for: 

1. Financial assistance for disadvantaged graduate students to advance 
the participation of minority j^r sons: 

2. provision of supportive ^services within institutions: and 
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J. dei'gtopment of cooperative promms between undergraduate and 
graduate institutions to identify, encourage, ami strengthen the academic 
preparation of talented minority undergraduates Jor entry to graduate 
study. 

* ■ ' . * * ' > 



Private, nonprofit foundations have derronstrated strong* commitment 
to advancement of equal opportunity objectives. They have supported 
programs to provide financial assistance to mitiority. jtudents, to strengthen^ 
minority, institutions, to develop leadership capabilities in the (ninority 
commuhity, to undertake relevant research, and to improve, the academic 
preparation of -minority students. Foundation*, have contributed support, 
for innovative programs, provided 'Seed monfcy" for promising new efforts, 
' and assisted other activities 'that might not Ifcve otherwise been initiated 
because of the reluctance or inability ot institutidps and government \o 
act. While minorities have realized significant gains over the past decade, 
unresolved problems remain. Unfortunately, total foundation support di- 
rected to promotion of minority participation in fidircation is projected 
to decline in the coming years. 

We urge foundations to initiate, develop, and^sustqin commitment to 
and selective supporf^of programs to improve minority participation in 
graduate education as an important complement to federal, institutional, 
and other activities. 

Through their involvement in activities to advance the cause of minority 
education, foundations -have developed a high level of expertise and 
insight as to effective and ineffective ways to address these issues. Yet 
other organizations involved in minority concerns, institutions, -govern- 
ment, and individuals do not normally receive 4he benefits of the knowl- 
edge developed from the experience of foundations. Systematic dissemina- 
tion of both informaj^Vd formal evaluation of significant programs has 
in general not occurred (pp. 185-187). 

We recommend that foundations consider various means of sharing the 
insights gained through their specific ej^periences in minority concerns. 
Two possibilities are suggested: 

I. Periodic conferences sponsored eitfter singly or jointly by founda- 
tions with relevant activities to exchange information about particular 
subject areas, with the aim of identif);ing effective program approaches. 
The [>rdceedings of such conferences shoukLJb'e published and broadly 
disseminated. ' . ^ ' ' ^ • j 

.2. Systematic codification apd dissenfination of knowledge derived 
from their activities in order h provide information about productive pro- 
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ffram efforts, Vlw avuilahdit\ of such information would he useful to other 
institutions and individuiils' who are interested and involved in these 
concerns. ' ^ ^ 

* ^ ^ * ♦ * 

Minority men and women arc severely unde^represented in managerial 
and professional positions in business and industrial firms. The importance 
t>f bringing more minority persons into these positions iir the private 
sector is underscored by federal efforts to ensure equal employment 
opportunities for them. Business and industr>' have a fundamental interest 
in and responsibility for increasing the supj)ly of highly educated minority 
persons. We suggest two strategies for the private sector to contribute to 
increased minority participation in graduate education. 

Provision of financial support to graduate institutions or*a consortium 
of graduate departments that normally provide personnel with advanced 
degrees to particular business or industrial firms. One example of produc- 
tive cooperation between graduate departments and the private sector is^ 
the graduate business school 'consortia which seek to increase the number 
of minority persons with M.B.A. degrees. Various business firms con- 
tribute funds for recruitment, stipends, and other activities. 

identification, encouragement, and financial assistance for promising 
minority employees to undertake advanced sHidy that will enable them 
to move into high level positions. This strategy has particular significance 
iff view of the economic forces tcncfing to encourage minority baccalau- 
reates to accept immediate employment upon graduation. Promising 
minority students may be diverted from graduate study although their 
long-run career goals may be best served by undertaking advanced study 
(pp 183^185). 



For almost a half century a number of black institutions have offered 
programs of graduate study. Presently, 28 schools award the masters 
degree, including four that confer the doctorate. About one-fifth of all 
bipck students pursiyng advanced study nationwide attend a predominately 
black institution. These schools have, moreover, experienced vigorous 
enrollment growth. In 1967 the black graduate schools enrolled 8,500 stu- 
dents, but 6 years later attendance had risen to almost 20,000. 

in view of the significance of these schools, the National Board on 
Graduate Education conduded that a report on miilority group'fk^icipa- 
tion in graduate education must give high priority to discussion of thc^ 
graduate schools. Several questions emerged for consideration. First, what is 
the role and mission of the black graduate institutions in light of the rapidly 
changing context of higher education? Second, what is the current status of 
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the black graduate schools as indicated from a profile of basic data on cn- 
rollmrf*lts, degrees, faculty, and program offerings? With respect to the 
problems facing these, schooli, are there distinctions between the problems 
that arc endemic to all sectors of higher education and those that are 
unique to the black institutions? And finally, what are the needs and 
priorities of 'these schools for coming years? A thoughtful discussion of 
these issues is presented in the Supplement to this report, entitled "Mission, 
Status, Problems, and Priorities of the Black Graduate Schools," prepared 
by the Conference of Deans of Black Graduate Schools (pp, 189-218). 
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introduction 



Our nation has made a commitment to equality of opportunity for all 
persons. In graduate edukitiiy that promise remains unfulfilled fot minority 
men and women. Today, blacks, Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, atid Anner;- 
can Indians represent less than 1 .4 percent of all U.S. scientists and engi- 
neers holding doctqral degrees.' Minority persons comprise over 16 per- 
cent of the U.S. population yet account for only 6 percent of enrollments 
in the nation's graduate schools,- In 1973-74 minority individuals re- 
ceived 5 percent of the doctorates awarded to native-born citizens.' It is 
self-evident that few minorities have shared in the benefits of graduate 
study. We believe the importance of effecting change in this situation is 
twofold. 

In an era faced with increasingly complex social and technological 
problems, the availability of highly educated scientists, scholars, admin- 
istrators, and professionals is essential to the success of efforts to improve 
the quality of life in our society. Social advancement requires solutions 
tl^at are creative, just, and humane. Failure to develop and utilize the 
talents of certain sectors of our population is to neglect a vital resource. 

» Special analysis by nbgf of data from National Research Council. National Academy 
of Sciences. Comprehensive Roster of Doctorate Scientists and Engineers, January 
1975. 

- Elaine H EI-Khawas and Joan L. Kinzer. EnroUrient of Minority Graduate Stu- 
dents at Ph.D Grantinfi^lnstitutions, Higher Education Panel Reports, No. 19 (Wash- 
ington, D C.- American Council or) Education. August 1974). Table I. 
^ Special analysis by snci of data from National Research Council. National Academy 
of ^iences, Doctorate Records File. June 1975. 
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If minority persons do not participate fully in the research, scientific, and 
managerial activities of this Qation, the loss will be a loss to all society. 

Moreover, justice dnd fairness miist be a goal with regard to all people. 
The conflict between high ideals and reality, the **American dilemma*' 
posed by Gunnar Myrdal, arising from the circumstance of minority perr 
sons in this country, remains a source of social discord. Inequities in edu- 
cational opportunity stemming from race, religion, sex, or ethnic identity 
must be abolished. Every individual should have a genuke chance to 
pursue advanced study according to. his or her motivation and intellectual 
potential. The principle of equal opportunity must become a reality at all 
levels of education. > , 

W^have not atte^ipted to formulate a precise definition of the ever 
elusive goal of equity with respect to opportunity for minority persons in 
graduate education. We have, however, suggested broad-targets that may 
serve as indices by which to measure progress'. These should not detract 
from the central objective of setting into motion a self-sustaining process 
wherein minority participation in the mainstream cf graduate education 
and research is the accepted norm rather than the result of special effort. 
As such, our proposed set of actions should be viewed as serving in the 
role of a catalyst. Their very success will obviate the need for their exis* 
tcnce. While continued efforts will be required in the coming years to assist 
individual mmority students, the more fundamental outcome should be 
creation of an educational environment conducive to minority student 
access and achievement. 

The focu< of this report concerns the educational status of black, 
Puerto Rican, Chicano, and American Indian citizens. The situation of 
persons of Asian origin is not considered her^. since, in general, they h^ve 
achieved educational levels well above thOk national average. Othc^ sectors 
of the population are also affected by circumstances that constr^iiy edu- 
cational attainment; persons from rural areas in Appalachia or* Filipinos 
residing in the West might be included in this category. Nonetheless, while 
somo of these groups might be considered ''disadvantaged'' in a few 
respects, they are difficult to identify empirically, and typically their (lis- 
advantaged status did not originate from negative historical experience — 
most notably, denial of civil rights. Similarly, while womejr^( minority and 
nonminority) confront social problems that, limit i>aTtTcipation, the origin 
and character of these factors differ from those affecting minority persons. 
Therefore, the situation of women as a separate group is not examined 

The legacy of past inequities continues to exert an adverse impact on 
minority participation in. graduate education. The problems facing minority 
men and women are of many dimensbns; mutually reinforcing socioeco- 
nomic, educational, and cultural handicaps continue to depress achieve- 
ment and must be alleviated. It is clear, however, that not all minority 
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persons arc disadvantaged and that individuals of every ethnic and racial 
background have been successful in graduate education and the profes- 
sions. Accordingly, our recommendations are primarily directed toward 
disadvantaged minority students. 

Wc believe that efforts to encourage minority persons to undertake 
graduate study are timely. Broad pressures stemming from the civil rights 
movement' ok the I960*s and aflirmativc action in employment have 
focused atteifhon on these issues, while growing awareness of barriers 
specific to minorities and of the critical national interest in providing 
equaj^ducational opportunity have provided stimuli to action. Moreover, 
the past decade has \ .en marked by a rapid rise in the numbers of 
minority persons entering postsecondary education, thus creating a sub- 
stantial pool of minority students eligible for advanced study. 

» Although many have worked toward expansion of graduate opportuni- 
ties for minorities, current efforts are fragmented and inadequate. Con- 
fusion exists about the legality and appropriateness of specific means to 
implement this goal, whilp competing priorities in higher education limit 
financial resources. Given' the pluralistic nature of the problems facing 
minorities in graduate education, it is clear that their resolution requires 
extraordinary sensitivity, Expertise, commitment, and resources. Only 
through the combined effotts of government, colleges and universities, 
professional societies, philanthropic foundationSi and the private sector 
can progress in enlarging educational opportunities for minority men and 
women be realized. We hope that the conclusions and recommendations 
embodied in this report wilt be constructive to this end. 
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2 Patterns of 

Minority Participation 



THE NOT TOO DISTANT PAST 

Minority access to higher education emerged as a visible concern of public 
policy during the decade of the I96(rs. As a first step in addressing this 
situation, attention was directed td^ard determining the extent of minority 
participation in higher education. In graduate education, especially at the 
^ doctoral level, it was readily apparent that few minority students were 
there Paradoxically, systematic eflorts to collect racial and ethnic data 
on students in higher education were thwarted by the new social propriety 
of ''color blindness'' and various state statutes barring racial identification 
of studtnts in colleges and universities^ both were the legacy of earlier 
decades in which hard-fought battles had been won to abolish invidious 
systems of racial classification. 

Some of the first information on minority participation came from 
rosters developed from straightforward searches through minority periodi- 
cals, personal inquiries and acquaintanceships, affiliations with black col- 
leges, and photographs in professional journals. James M. Jay, utilizing 
this method to identify blacks who had earned a doctorate, estimated that 
from 1876 through 1969, only 587 blacks had been awarded a doctorate 
degree in the natural sciences.' This represented only 0.36 percent of the 
degrees awarded in the natural sciences during this period At about the 
same time, Fred E. Crossland asked graduate deans in 105 doctoral institu- 
tions to estimate (or simply guess) how many blacks had received doctor- 

'James M. Jay, Ncf^'rocs in Sen rue Natural Science Doitorates, IH76~i969 (De- 
troit Balamp Publishing. 1971) 
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atcs in those schools. He reported that only 0.8 percent of all Ph.D/s 
awaided in the arts and science fields between 1964 and 1968 had been 
earned by black Americans.- In 1972-73, the comparable annual figure had 
increased to only 1.4 percent. ' 

Figures do exist for master's degrees awarded in the, historically black 
colleges. These schools awarded 1 .213, or 2 percent, of 5ll master's degrees 
conferred in 1952-53.* By 1962-63,, these schools accounted for 1,339, 
or 1.5 percent, of a total of 91,400 master's degrees earned in the United 
States.^ While there is no firm estimate of the numbers of master's degrees 
attained by blacks in white colleges and universities, a minimum of half 
were earned in black colleges (although 80 percent seems a more likely 
-figure given the population distribution of blacks in the country during 
the 1950's and early 1960's and admitted discriminatory • practices of 
some higher education institutions)." Hence, at best, between 2 and 4 per- 
cent of all master's degrees were earned by black Americans in the years 
prior to the civil rights move;nent of the 1960's. 

The best informatton available to date o^i the number of minority 
persons holding doctorates in science ?nd engineering is provided by the 
National Academy of Sciences' Comprehensive Roster of Doctorate Sci- 
entists and Engineers, which includes the names of all doctoral scientists 
and engineers in the United States. In 1973 a survey of 59,086 persons 
(approximately 25 percent of th^ total included on the roster) provided, 
estimates of the proportion of ethnic and racial minority doctoral scientists 
and engineers. Table 1 shows that 0,9 percent of the nativ?-bom doctoral 
scientists and engineers are black, while Spanish-speaking and Asian 
Americans represe 3.5 and 0.6 percent, respectively.' Only a few indi- 
viduals are idcntifieu as American Indians. 

Although the data may be sparse, the record seems clear; in the past, 

- Fred E. Crossland, "Graduate ^ucation and Black Americans" The Ford Founda- 
tion, Novenfiber 25, 1968, unpublished 

^ Special analysis by nbge of data from National Research Council, National Acad 
emy of Sciences, Doctorate Records File, November 1974. 

» U S Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Earned 
Decrees Conferred hv Hifther Edueation Institutions. 1952-53 (Washington, D.C.: 
US Government Printing Office. 1955), 

•U.S Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Earned 
Degrees Conferred, 1962-^3, Bachelor's and Htf>her Degrees (Washington, DC. 
U S. Government Printing Office, 1965 ) 

'•See Presidepfs Commission on Higher Education, Higher Education for American 
Democmfv, Vol 2, EqttaUzmg ana Expanding Indixidual Opportunity (Washington, 
D.C: U S. Government Printing Office 1947), pp. 29-36: Sysreatt v. Painter, US 
Reports 629( 1950)' 6-W634, and Theodore Caplow and Reece J. McGee. The, Aca- 
demic Marketplace (New York* Doubleday & Co , 1965). 

" Special analysis by nbgIt of data from National Research Council, National Academy 
of Sciences. Comprehensive Roster of Doctorate Scientists and Engineers, January 
1975. 
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few minority group individuaU have benefited from opportunities for 
graduate study. 



PRESENT PARTICIPATION 

The dynamics of the process of educational achievement requires examina- 
tion of various patterns of participation. Access, choice, and achievement 
are the most widely accepted measures of educational participation. Yet 
available data by which to- assess these parameters of participation are 
at best incomplete and, in many cases, no more than gross estimates. 
Statistics on enrollments comprise the major share of current empirical 
evidence on participation, but provide insights into only one measure — 
access. Systematic information on degrees attainecTby* minorities, as a 
proxy for achievement, has become available only very recently and it, 
too, is fragmentary. Data on attrition and factors influencing completion 
of education ^IVe essentially^ nonexistent, particulariy at the graduate level. 
Choice is perhaps the most elusive of these three variables. How does one 
determine whether a student enrolled in a particular school or discipline 
because it best suited his educational needs and aspirations (a positive 
choice) or was relegated to a certain institution or field because of limited 
alternatives, financial and geographic barriers, and past educational in- 
adequacies (a negative choice)? 

Compounding the scarcity of data pertinent to assessment of patterns 
of participation, considerable confusion results from imprecision in defini- 
tion and 'enumeration of the minority groups under discussion. In this 
section we will first review various definitions of the minority group popu- 
lations. Then the population representation of minority persons by age 
cohort and 'the effect of citizenship status on analysis of educational attain- 
ment will be examined in order to assist in interpretation of the data sub- 
sequently presented in this report. 

Definitions of Minority Groups 

A major difficulty in enumerating the extent of minority participation 
through surveys and analyses is the lack of operational definitions for 
individpal minority groups. Some groups are racial; others are based on 
ethnic characteristics. There is confusion abput the geographic coverage 
of Asian or Oriental groups. The Spanish-surnamed classification overlaps 
with racial definitions; Spanish-speaking includes other groups, such as 
Filipihos, who regard Spanish aS| their native language. There is the compli- 
cation of people!^ of Caribbean background who consist of many racial and 
ethnic groups. Individuals of mixed racial or ethnic heritage pose a 
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dilemma; this becomes even more problematic when classifying persons ^ 
who have both a racial or ethnic and a nonethnic white heritage/.Mixed 
ancestry is particularly significant when determining who is or who is not 
an American Indian. 

Definition of blacks is perhaps the most straightforward. Blacks are 
a racial group, and individuals arc classified as black regardless of geo- 
graphic origin or cultural identity. 

The term Oriental refers to the indigenous peoples of the geographic 
region south and southeastvof the Himalayas in Asia, according to formal 
definition." Asian also incorporates a geographic reference. Yet popular 
usage of Asian or Oriental often designates all peoples of Asia, including 
Indians and Pakistanis and persons from the Middle East of both the 
Mongoloid and Caucasian races. The term Oriental may also refer to 
peoples of Japanese, Chinese, Korean, and other Far Eastern ancestry, 
emphasizing the racial character. Polynesians and otheV Pacific islanders 
are other groups subject to inclusion or -exclusion, depending on the 
particular definition. In 1972-73, 17 percent of noncitizen doctorate 
recipients who identified themselves as Orientals were from India. A sig- 
nificant number of persons from Middle Eastern countries such as Syria, 
Iran, ari^raq also identified themselves as Orientals." However, other 
spersons from India may identify with Indo-European groups, stressing 
'their Caucasian ancestry, in preference to an Asian or Oriental classifi- 
cation. * / 
% In this report we will use both Asian and 0*ntal to refer to peoples 
of Chinese, Japanese, Korean, and Filipino anj^try, although other groups 
such as Samoans, Indians, and Pakistanis, who could be broadly classified 
as Asians, may be included in the various data sources reported. 

Peoples^ariously categorized as Spanish-surnamed, Spanish-speaking, 
of Spanish heritage, Hispanic, and Latin American are diverse in terms of 
geographic origin, race, language, and culture. In the recent past, Spanish- 
surnamed has been used as a rough proxy for identifying persons of 
Spanish heritage, language, and culture. Today it often refers to some 
groups of Spanish peoples, butj>ossession of a Spanish surname is only 
infrequently used as an exclusive criterion for classification and has 
limited utility for identification purposes.'* Spanish-speaking incorporates 
a broad spectrum of racial, ethnic, and cultural groupl (such as Filipinos) 

^ }Veh\U'r's Mew Collvgtate DUtumarw 7th cd . ^v. **Oricntal.*' 

Special analysis by nbcf of data from National Research Council. National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Doctorate Records File. October 1974. 

The U.S. Bureau of the Census uses Spanish-surnamed as one factor i(j enumerat- 
ing the Spanish heritage population 

Marriage between Spanish and non-Spanish persons is a ma)or source of error in 
use of this method. 
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and thus is alSo imprecise. Thc^ U.S. Bureau of the Census employs a 
variety of definitions in its data collection and reporting activities for these 
groups. They are not mutually exclusive and exhibit a gerrymandered kind 
of complexity.'- 

It has been argued that persons from Spain resemble Europeans in 
culture and socioeconomic status more closely than Latin Americans and 
thus should be excluded from certain definitions according to the purposes 
for which a particular taxonomy is developed. In the United States, ethnic 
and racial classifications are commonly used in assessment* of the socio- 
economic and educational siatus of certain groups regarded as disad- 
vantaged relative to the majority of society. Consequently, definition of 
the Spanish group should be targeted towarU thosfi persons with similar 
charactewstics who are disadvantaged. Clearly, persons from Spaih, as an 
identifiable group, would not be included. There is also debate ovCr 
whether persons of Spanish ancestry in Central and South America should 
be included. 

Numerically, individuals of Puerto Rican and Mexican heritage consti- 
tute the most important subgroups of Spanish minority groups in the United 
States, tomprising approximately 70 percent of persons of Spanish origin 
in this country." Moreover, these groups retain distinct cultural and 
. language identities in the U.S. and have remained outside the mainstream 
of American society. Puerto Ricans and Mexican Americans (Chicanos) 
are the main Spanish groups considered in this report and, where possible, 
data will be, separately reported for these two groups." The U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights has studied the status of Mexican Americans in the 
five southwestern states, with the premise tha^ nearly all Spanish-surnamed 

'-Persons arc classified as being of Spanish origin *if ihcy indicate iheir origin or* 
Ascent to be Mexican. Puerto Rican, Cuban, Central or South American, or.Spanish. 
The population of Spanish heritage includes persons in 42 stales and the District of 
Columbia identified as persons of Spanish language, in Jhe five southwestern states 
as persons of Spanish language or Spanish x'urname, and in the middle Atlantic states 
as bemg of Puerto Rican birth or parentage. The Spanish heritage definition, there- 
fore, excludes non-Puerto Rican Spanish persons in Ihe middle Atlantic states, fami- 
lies of persons of Spanish oiigin or descent who do not consider Spanish to be their 
n ilivfe tongue, and persons of Puerto 4<ican origin who were not born in Puerto Rico 
and whose parents were not born in Puerto kico Spanish-supamc applies only* to 
9* per^ns in the five southwestern slates. U.S Bureau of the Census?, Census of the 
Population I*>70, Vol. I, Clmrattcriuus nf the Population. Part 1, "United States* 
Sum.Tiary.** Section 2 (Washington, DC US. Government Pri-nting Office, 1973), 
Appendix, pp 17-18- ^ 

U..S Bureau of Ihe C ensus, 1970 Census of Population, Subject Reports, FinUl Re- 
port PC(2)-IC, Persons of Spanish Or/j?/«. (Washington, DC' U.S. Government 
Prindnj?. Office, M*7^), Table 1., 

Cubans, the other significanl Spams>i-surnamcd group residing in the United States, 
are better educated tfc^an Chicanos or Puerto Rican Americans, although iheir educa- 
tional levels are not is high as those of nonminority persons. 
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persons in itic rcgjon arc of Mexican anci?stry. Data rcpi>Tted b\ the 
U.S. Census Bureau s|u)\\*ihai 87 percent of Mexican Americans reside in 
those five states.* A similar geographic criterion is used in examining the 
status of Puerto Ricans, 74 percent of v-hom reside in New York and New 
Jersey."* In many instances, data are available only for groups ambiguously 
defined as Spamsh-surnamed or Spanish-speaking. The terms Spanish^ 
speaking, Spamsh-suriiamed, and Hispanic will be used interchangeably in 
Ihis report unless otherwise specified. 

Participation of American Indians in graduate education is extremely 
diflicu'lt to examine for a very simple reason— it is not clear who is an 
American Indian. The U.S. Bureau of the Census reported 793,000 per- 
sons classified as American Indians in 1970, 0.37 percent of the U.S. 
population. The Bureau of Indian Affairs (bia) specifies that an individual 
must be at least dnc-quarter blood Indian ,apd registered on the tribal roster 
of a federally recognized Iribc. This very f)recise definition thereby elirni-' 
nates individuals who are members of of%ially terminated tribe^ or those 
who cannot provide legal proof of their heritage. Approximately one-half 
of the Indian population lives oft-reservation and is not assisted by the 
BIA.*' While most federal agencies continue to u^P the term American 
Indian, * Nahvc American" has grown in popularity, reflecting recent 
trends toward cultural nationalism.'^ Both terms will be used in this report. 

This report is equally concerned about the .educational status of the 
four principal disadvantaged minority groups — blacks, Chicanos, Puerto 
Ricans, and Native Americans. Unfortunately, comparable data are not 
available for each or these groups. Presentation of data about the status 
of one group to the apparent exclusion or others should not be construed t 
as denoting a greater emphasis or interest in a parncular group, but rather 
reflects the serious lack of comparable information about other minorities. 

How Many Minorities? 

The distribution of the principal racial and ethnic groups in the U.S. popu- 
lation is shown in Table 2. In 1970 minority persons represented 16.9 per- 

1 ' li S Bureau of the C ensus. Persons of Spumsh Origin, op cit 

J- onicuils at the bia baseU this estimate on the US Burfau of the Census. 1970 
Census of Population. Subject Reports. Final Report PC(2)^IF, Annruan Indians 
(Washington: D.C U S Government Printing Otliec, 1973). and information on the 
number of American Indians eligible for assistance 'from the bia. 

Another source of error may derive from data collection efforts in which ''Native 
American' is used, cspcciallv when the self-identiftcation technique is used. Some 
persons may interpret the term to mean native-born Americans, confusing citucnship 
status with the ethnic dehnilion, thus resulting in an overestimate of persons of Ameri- 
can Indian heritage 
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cent, of the total population, with black and Spa/nish-surnamcd persons 
comprising the largest proportions. If, however, specific age-cohorts are ex- 
amined, the population distribution shifts. Minorj^ies represented 17.4 per- 
cent of .all persons 20-24 years of age. The higher birth rates of ChiCanos, 
blacks, Puerto Ricans, and American Indians are reflected by their higher 
proportion in the younger cohorts relative to nonminprity persons. By the 
year 1990, minority persons will account for 22.4 percent of the 20-24- 
year age-cohort, an increase of 5 percentage points over their proportion 
in 1970. While the number of nonminorlty persons in this age-group 
will decline slightly from 1970 to 1990, the number of blacks will increase 
38 percent, and for Spanish-sumamcd persons the increase will be 43 per- 
cent during the ^me period. 

Accordingly, , projections of sharp declines for the total college-age 
population during the 1980's.should not overlook the rather different situa- 
tion for the minority populations. /fhcTiumber of minority persons in the 
younger cohorts will bontinue to rree after the nonminority population has 
begun to fall, and the eventual decline in the minority cohort aged 20-24 
will be much smaller, if any.*** 

The figures presented in Table 2 include both citizens and noncitizens 
residing in this country and thus pose some problems in their use as a 
standard fop assessing the participation of minorities relative to non- 
minorities in graduate education. Ideally, figures on population distribution 
by citizenship status and age-cohort for each of the minority groups would 
allow the most accurate determination of relative participation rates in 
graduate education. Unfortunately, a variety of factors intervene that 
complicate such analyses. Varying immigration patterns present previous 
difficulty in projecting population distribution. Many Puerto fti6ans, for 
example, move frequently between Puerto Rico and* the U.S. mainland. 
For a long period of time, there was substantial immigration to the United 
States, although there are indications that this trend has stabilized or even 
reversed in the past few years. In 1970, almost four out of five Puerto 
Ricans residing in this country were born in Puerto Rico, while only one 
out of seven persons under the age of five was born in Puerto Rico.'-^ Apart 

' ♦ In general, persons of racial and ethnic identity arc more likely to be missed during 
census counts. In particular, babies and preschool children are undercounted more 
often than school-age children The U.S. Bureau of the Census estimated that 10 per- 
cent of black children aged 0-4 years were undercounted m 1970, while only 2 percent 
of nonminority white children were not counted. The prpjection for the 20-24 age- 
cohort in 1990 may understate minority persons since the:*i people were under 5 
yeifrs of age in 1970. A similar conjecture may be made for Puerto Ricans, Chicanos, 
and Native Americans, since migration patterns, illegal entry, and low income status 
may encourage or result in an undercount of young children. 
20 U.S. Bureau of (he Census. Persons of Spanish Origin, op. c/r., p. 46. 
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from substantial variations iri patterns of legal immigration, there is a large 
influx of illegal immigrants, especially in ihe southwestern \tates. Estimates 
vary as^to the numbers of illegal aliens residing in the United States, but 
clearly these people and their children (who may or may not*bc U,S, 
citizens) are poorly educated. 

In sum, information on J^he population representation of minority 
groupji^ imperfect. It is apparent, nonetheless, that minority 'persons 
comprise a substantial ;>hare of the U.S. popuIiHion and their proportion 
is growing. ' • 

Sigmficance of Citizenship Status in Assessing Minority Representation 

The primary subjects of this report are minority persons who are U.S. 
citizens, with emphasis on native-born U.S. citizens. Careful specification 
of citizenship status in analyzing educational achievement is imporlant for 
a number of reasons. First, immigrants to the United States have diverse 
educational backgrounds. For example, persons born in Puerto Rico are, 
in general, more poorly educated than those born in this country of Puerto 
Rican parents. Cubans have a higher educational attainment than qther 
minority groups of Spanish origin. Second, there is the practical difficulty 
of distinguishing individuals who have immigrated to the United States at 
an early age and for various reasons may or may not have had an oppor- 
tunity to obtain a good education from those persons who were educated 
abroad and then moved to this country. Foreign nationals who enter the 
United States to studv' either under an immigrant or temporary visa, have 
not been exposed tivthe socioeconomic, educational, or cultural factors 
that affect edycational atl^ainment for most minorities residing in the 
United States.-' 

Equal educational opportunity should be a reality for all citizens and 
permanent residents of the United Stales: however, it^ is important to de- 
termine whether immigrant (and naturahzed) persons are participating 
fully at all levels of higher education while being careful to avoid attribut- 
ing the educational achievements (or the lack thereof) of recent immigrant 
individuals to the long-term resident population. Inclusion of noncitizens 
in figures reporting enrollments and degrees obtained in higher education 
may obscure the educational status of U.S. minorities who, in general, 
arc educationally disadvantaged. For example, Asians earned almost 
8 percent of all Ph D.'s awarded by U.S. universities in 1973-74, but 
native-born Asians received only 0.6 percent of the doctorates conferred 

Moreover, forcign-born minorities exhibit different characteristics in graduate 
j^hool than do native minorities in terms of fields of study, time to degree, sex differ- 
entials, and fmancial support pattcrnV 
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TAiUE 3 Doctoratts Awardtd. by Raw and Ethnic Identity, and CItlitnthIp 
Status, 1973-74 

" " "~ Non-U.S. Citizen • 



Racial/ Ethnic 
Identity "* 

Black 

American Indian 

Chicano. Mexican 
American. Spanish 
American 

Puerto Rican - 

Oriental 

Total Minority 

White 

Total 



lotal 

l.OlO 
(IOO.()''r ) 
• 124 



214 

(100.0%) 
60 

(100.0^? ) 

2.204 
ilOO.O^f )/ 

3.612 
(lOO.O^f^) 

2S.552 
1 100.0''? ) 

29.241 
(iOO.O'*^ ) 



U.S. 
Native 

833 
(82.5''? )' 
124 
dfiO.O''^) 



(43.50i) 

59 
(98.3''f ) 
142 
(6.4'*f ) 
1.251 
(34.6'''r )' 
22.693 
(88.89r ) 

24.000 

'82. r? ) 



U.S. 

Naturalized 

' 13 ^ 
(1.3'? ) 



42 

(I9.6'*r) 
I 

(I.T'-r) 

151 
(6.9Cr ) 

207 

(5.7'*M 
7^ 

(2.99^) 

M 960 

(3.-39'r) 



Perma'^en* 


Tempo- 


Visa 


rary Visa 


42 


' . \22 ' 


(4.29r) 


(:2.2%) 








17 


62 


(7 9rf) ^ 


(28.9%) 




858 


— . 
1.053 


(38.94) 


(47.8%) 


917 


1,237 


(25.49'r) 


(34.2%) 


65 


1.459 


(2.57r) 


(5.7%) 


1.571 


2.710 


(5.4^f ) 


(9.3%) 



Rt-prcscnis 89 percent s.impic of V3.000 doctorates awarded in 1973-1974. Nonrcspondenis 
include persons ^*ho did not indicate their r.icial or ethnic identity or ^^ho Used an out-of- 
d.ite questionnaire lacking ih<* raci.d ethnic question j 
soUR(T- Special .inalysis by NW.E of data from National Research Council. National AcartScmy 
of Sciences. Doaoralc Records File. June 1975. 

on native-born citizens, a substantial difference.*-* The former figure ap^ 
pears to indicate that Asians a.e -ovcrrcprescnted" in doctoral study, while 
the latter does not. p 

With the exception of individuarts classified as Chicano, Mexican Ameri- 
can, or Spanish American, n^ralized citizens represent only a small 
fraction of doctorates awardcffl to minority persons. Examination of the 
birthplace of naturalized citizens in the Spanish category reveals that very 
few arc of Mexican heritage; rather, Cubans and South Americans com- 
prise nearly all persons identified as naturalized or noncitizens in this 
category. Moreover, very few have graduated from high schools in the 
United States.-* 

From Tabic 3 it is observed that noncitizens accounted for 1 5. percent 

--Special analysis b> nb(.i of dat.i from National Research Council. National Acad- 
emy of Science*. UKtoratc Records hilc. June 1975. 
- ' /fr/</ . Octobci 1974. 
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of all doclbratcs awarded in the United Stales in 1973-74. However, non- 
citizens comjBrised' 87 percent of all doctorates awarded to Oriental per- 
sons; 37, percent, 'earned by Chicano, Mexican-American, and Spanish- 
American individuals; and one-sixth awarded to blacks in this country. 

Farther analysis' of these data shows that minorities, noncitizens and 
U.S. citizens, received 12 percent of all doctorates awarded in 1973-1974; 
however, the U.S. native-bom minority persons earned only 5.2 percent 
of total doctorates awarded to all U.S. natives. Noncitizen Orientals repre- 
sented more than one-half of all minority doctorates. The effect of citizen- 
ship status becomes more pronounced if minority participation is examined 
by field of study. Minorities represented 10 percent of all doctorates 
awarded in the physical sciences if all citizenship categories are included, 
'but only 3.1 percent of the doctorates awarded to native-born U.S. 
citizens.'* 

While providing Opportunities for graduate study (and perhaps encour- 
aging future permanent eniploymcnt in this country) for foreign citizens is 
.a worthwhile national goal, it should not be confused with equal educa- 
tional opportunity for U.S. citizens. 

ENROLLMENTS ANQ DEGREE ATTAINMENT 

Assessment of minority participation in^ graduate education requires ar- 
ticulation of the desired objective and standards by which to evaluate 
progress toward that objective. We believe the appropriate long-range 
goal should be participation of minority persons in graduate education 
proportionate to their representation in the total population. We recog- 
nize, however, that cultural patterns specific to certain minority groups 
may influence the feasibility of attaining this goal. Therefore, while we 
strongly affirm the desirability of its aim and utility in assessment of prog- 
ress,^e must also' inject a note of tentativenessin stating this goal. 

Throughout this report, jjata contrasting minority participation with 
that of nonminorities ajic presented. Such comparisons aid in interpretation 
of the data. We do not, however, intend to suggest that every deviation 
from white norpis pf participation should be considered undesirable. Pre- 
cise arithmetic pai1j|^ with the nohminority population, according to fine- 
grained parameters ^uch as discipline specialties or subsets of institutions, 
is both impractical and unnecessary. Rather, common sense must prevail • 
in distinguishing differences that are reasonable or a matter of preference 
.4,from those that are unjust. 
J In the following section we will examine minority ^student' enrollment 

Special analysis by nboe of (fata from National Research Council, National 
Academy of Sciences. Doctorate ^Records File. May 1975. 
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trends relative to those of nonminority students, report degree attainment 
when such data exist, and describe other patterns of participation, such as 
distribution among fields and schools. The underlying reasons for the 
observed trends and patterns are many and complex, and we will comment 
only briefly on them. 

The year 1970 represents both a time when significant changes in gradu- 
ate minority enrollments were realized and when systematic data collec- 
tion activities to document the status of minorities were initiated. The 
importance of having reliable information on minority'participation over- 
shadowed the recent social (and often legal) proscriptions against classi- 
fying students by racial or ethnic identity. Access was the first concern. 
To respond to the question, How many minorities are enrolled m graduate 
school?, we may review fojjr relatively recent data sources. The Office for 
Civil Rights (o€R) of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
undertakes a biennial census of minority enrollments in institutions of 
higher education.'' Institutions that receive federal financial assistance are 
required to provide this information. Hamilton surveyed the 302 member 
institutions of the Council of Graduate Schools in the United States, 
approximately 40 percent of which were able to estimate enrollment 
figures for minority students for fall 1971. " The National Association of 
State Universities and Land Grant Colleges (nasulgc) conducts a 
biennial survey of minority enrollments in graduate and professional 
schools at Its member state and land grant universities, the latest available 
being fall 1972.-^' The most recent survey was undertaken by the Higher 
Education Panel of the American Council on Education, which requested 
information on minority graduate enrollments in 228 doctoral-granting 
institutions.-^^ The data reported in Table 4 show the levels of participation 
for the four major ethnic and racial groups. 

While the data presented in individual surveys are not fully comparable, 
given variations in institutional coverage, identification techniques, and 
student status (full-time and part-time), they in'**cate that minority par- 
ticipation has increased since 1970. especially with respect to black en- 
rollments. In 1972 and 1973 the proportion of black students was roughly 

U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, Office for Civil Rights, Racial 
and Ethnic tnroUmcfU Data from Institutions of Higher Lducation, Fall 1970 and 
Fall 1972 (Washington, D.C U S Government Printing Office. 1972 and 1975). 

K Bruce Hamilton. Graduate School Programs for Minority/ Disadvantaged 5/«- 
</rn/v (Princeton. N, J .Educational Testing Service. 1973 ) . 

Adap ed from data provided by the National A'ssociation of Stale Universities and 
Land Grant 'Colleges (naslk.c). Biennial Survey of Minority Hnrollments. 1972. un- 
pubhshed 

Elaine H hl-Khaw.is dnd Joan Kinzer, Fntolltnent of Minority Graduate Stu- 
dents at Ph D Granting' Institutions. Higher Education Panel Reports. No 19 (Wash- 
ington. DC. American Council on Education. Aogust 1974) 
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TABLE 4 Enrollment for Master's and Doctorate Degrees, by Racial and 
Ethnic identity 









Hamilton 


NASULGC ACE 




OCR 


OCR 


(1971), 


(1972). 


(1973). 


Racial /Ethnic 


(1970), 


(1972), 


Full- and 


Full- and 


Full' and 


Identity 


Full-time 


hull-time ^' 


Part-time ' 


Part-time 


Part-time * 


Total 


392,362 


406,093 


286,755 


495,478 


372»964 




(100 o^^; ) 


( 100 OS' ) 


( 100 ) 


( lOO.OS ) 


(100,0% ) 


White 


362,329 


368,81 2 


271,356 


456,003 


346,472 




(92 3^f ) 


(90 H^/f ) 


(94 67f ) 


(92 09f ) 


(92.8%) 


Total minority 


30.033 


37:281 


15,399 ' 


39,475 


26,492 




(7 l^'i ) 


(9 \Vf ) 


(5 4^) 


(S.OVf ) 


(72%) 


American Indian 


1 , JVU 


I ,oo*# 


/I 0 


1 610 


1,181 




\\f f ) 


1 i\ AC' \ 
\M *f ,f t 


I U J /c ) 


(U.J /c f 


I U.J /O J 


Black 


1 6,334' 


J 1 ,3 / 1 


u 

y,j /o 


24,257 


16,241 




(4 I'^'f ) 


(5 y'f ) 


(3.3^. ) 


(4.9%) 


(4.4%) 


Asian 


7,579 


'8,343 


2,420 


6,558 


5,076 




( 1 90'f ) 


(2 OS ) 


(08S ) 


(1.3S ) 


(1.4%) 


Spanish-Mir named 


4 830 


5,903 


2,895 


5,536 


3,994 


( 1 2^f ) 


(J 4S ) 


( 1 OS ) 


( 1 \Vf ) 


(11%) 


Other 








1,514 












(0J7f ) 





•US IX-panmcnt of Health, Fdu^^ation. and Welfare, OfTite for Civil Rights, Hacial and 
tihnu hnrolinn'ii Data frtftn inMitiitutns of Higher hilucatian, fall 1970 (Washington, 
DC I S (lovcrmcnt Printing Oflitc. W72) 

*i;S Dcpanini-ni of Health, hdutation. and Welfare, Office for Civil Rights, Racial and 
hthnu htifoUmi'nt Data from ln\titutum\* of Higher Education, Fall 1972 (Washington, 
DC US Oovcrnmcnt Printing Office, 1975) 

! Biucc Hamilton, (/ntdttatr Sihool Pro){rum\ jor Mmorilx ni\ad\antaffed Students 
(PrnKoti»n, NJ IdiK.Uioiul I esling Service. 1973) 

'National Av-ociation of Slate Univervilies and land Grant Colleges, figures derived from 
fall 1V72 \urve> of minority miollmcnt Enrollments for first professional degrees are tn- 
chided 

' Haine H FJ Kh.VAas and Jo.m T Kin/er, tnrtdlmvnt of Mmontx draduatv Students at 
PhD (fratitini^ In^tituiKm^, Umher hdikation Panel Reports, No 19 (Washmgl^^^ C ' 
Anu-ncai) Council on F dueation. August 1^74) 

4-5 percent, and total miminty enrollments comprised about 6-9 percent 
of all graduate enrollments 

Table contrasts recent graduate enrollments and doetorate.s awarded 
to native-born citi/ens with the distribution of racial and ethnic groups in 
the U,S. population The underrepresentation of minority "group persons 
IS clear I he number of black and Spanish-surnamed persons must be 
doubled or quadrupled (depending on figures used to estimate enroll- 
ments) in order to attain parity with their distribution in the U.S. popula- 
tion Persons of Oriental heritage appear to be well rcprcst^nted in graduate 
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^ TABLE 5 Fercentage Distribution of Estimated Graduate Enrollments, 
Doctorates Awarded, and U.S. Population, by Race and Ethnic Identity 







Doctorates 






Estimated 


Awarded to 


Distribution 




Graduate 


Native-born 


in U.S. Popu 


Racial/Ethnic 


Enrollments 


U S. Citizens. 


latioti, 1970 


Identity 




1973-74 {9c ) 


(%) 


Total 


1 uu.u 


100.0 


100 0 


Wh»tc 


90 8-94 6 


94 5 


83.1 


Total minority 


5.4-9.1 


5.5 


16.9 


Black 


3.3-5.2 


3.5 


11.1 


American Indian 


0.3-0 4 


0.5 


0.4 


Oriental 


0.8-2 0 


0.6 


09 


Spanish-surnamed 


1.0-1 4 


0.9 


4.6 


Mexican American. Chi- 








cane. Spanish American 




(0.6) 


(3.9) 


' Puerto Rican 




(0.3) 


(0.7) 



SOURCE See Tables 2. 3. and 4, Chapter 2 

Study, iKhough enrollment figures include persons holding permanent 
visas. Consequcntl), the situation of native-born U.S. citizens of Asian 
origin may be less favorable than aggregate figures indicate. Mexican and 
Puerto Rican Americans appear to have the lowest participation r^tcs rela- 
tive to other ethnic and minority groups according to the figures presented 
here. 



A NOTE ON NATIVE AMERICAN PARTICIPATION 

In comparing enrollment figures of American Indians in colleges and uni- 
versities with population representation, it appears that Indians are not 
underrepresented in graduate education. How should this be interpreted? 
First, there seems to be a tendency for college-age persons to identify 
themselves as American Indian although their Indian heritage may be very 
distant. In the 1972-73 National Research Council Survey of Earned 
Doctorates, only 20 individuals identified themselves as American Indian, 
while an additional 88 persons classified themselves as both American 
Indian and white, as shown in Table 6. The Bureau of Indian Affairs (bia) 
reported that 100 studer.ts receiving its assistance earned advanced de- 
grees in 1972-73. a figure that includes masters, doctorate, and first pro- 
fessional degree graduates.-" The bia informally estimated that approxi- 

U S Bureau of Induin Affairs, ''Higher Fducation Scholarship Grants Summary," 
FY 1965-75. Unpublished ^ 
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TABLE 6 Doctorates Awarded to Individuals Designated as American Indian 
Only, and American Indian and White, as Percentage of Jotal Doctorates, 
1972-73 « 

No and Percent Distribution in 

Racial/Ethnic of Total Doc- ' U.S. Population 

Identity toVates Awarded (1970) 

American Indian only 20 

^ (0.10%) 
American Indian and white K8 

(0.43'/r ) 

Total * 10? ^ 

(0.539^) 0 37% 

" licprfscnK .1 7*^ percent sample of total doctorates awarded in 1972-73 Nonrcspondcnls 
m^luded persons who did not intMcate their racial or ethnic identity or who used an out-of* 
date questionnaire lacking the racial, ethnic question 

sui'RU Special analysis bv NBt.t of data from National Research Council, National 
Academy of Sciences. Doctorate Records File, November 1974, and Table 2, Chapter 2 



mately 20 Indians received doctorates in 1973-74, a figure nowhere ap- 
proaching the 108 reported in the 75 percent sample of the 1972-73 Survey 
of Earned Doctorates. Hence» a narrower definition of American Indian 
heritage could substantially deflate many of the figures reported in this 
chapter. 



DISTRIBUTION AMONG DISCIPLINES 

Aggregate degree and enrollment statistics oti minority representation in, 
graduate education at best are limited m aiding our understanding of the 
nature and extent of minority involvement in graduate education. In the 
following section, we will pqint out significant characteristics in the pat- 
terns of minority and nonminority participation. 

One of the most stubborn problem^^-rtiat must be addressed is the 
extremely low level of participaUprrtH minorities in certain academic dis- 
ciplines relative to nonminonly students — the physical sciences, mathe- 
matics, and engineering. TJks situation has particular significance in terms 
of prospective employrrt^ opportunities m the coming decade. 

Table 7 reports the distribution by field of native-born U.S. citizens 
earning doctorates in 1973-74, by race and ethnic group.'" Minorities 
(excluding Oriental persons) obtained only 2.3 percent of the doctorates 

Detailed information on doctorates awarded by race and ethnic identity, Sex, field 
of study, and citizenship status is provided m Appendix A» Tables A-I to A-4. 
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granted in the physical science and engineering fields. In the social sciences 
the situation was sorftoAkJijy brighter, with blacks, Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, 
and Native Americans receiving 3 percent of the total. In education this 
percentage rises to 10 percent of all doctorates. These data provide em- 
phatic support for two conclusions. First, minority group persons are 
underrepresented in all fields of study. Their overall numbers must be 
increased roughly fourfold to achieve population parity. Second, there 
are striking differences in participation among disciplines. While a 700 per- 
cent increase m the number of minority doctorates in the physical sciences 
is needed to reach parity with nonminority participation, a 60 percent 
increment would be adequate in education. 

These' differences in participation ^mong the various disciplines have 
often led to broad generalizations about overrepresentation and concen- 
tration in fields such as education, but'such conclusions warrant further 
discussion. Tables 7 and 8 show that while 59.2 percent of the blacks 
who earned doctorates received their'degrees in education, blacks repre- 
sented only 8.1 percent of all U.S. native-born students awarded a 
doctorate in education in 1973-74. about two-thirds the proportion that 
would be expected relative to their representation in the Unned States 
population. Similarly, while 48.3 percent of the Chicanos received a doc- 
torate in education, they accounted for only 1.2 percent of all doctoratej^ 
awarded in education that year. The field distribution problem should be 
viewed as one of varying degrees of underrepresentation among disci- 
plines: There are not too many minority doctorates in education; rather, 
there, are more relative to- their presence in other disciplines. 

Several possible explanations exist for the relative concentration of 
blacks and Chicanos in education. First, minorities may be "tracked" in 
high school and to some extent in college, directed away from the "hard" 
disciplines, such as mathematics and physics, into "soft" fields, such as the 
social sciences and education. Thus, the pool of minority baccalaureates 
with the appropriate academic preparation needed to pursue advanced 
work in the natural sciences is limited, for a decision to study a natural 
science in graduate <;chool must generally be made prior to undergraduate 
school in order to gain the requisite mathematics skills and basic courses 
in physics and chemistry. A related factor is the lower intellectual self- 
confidence of minority students as they enter college relative to that of 
nonminority students; ' consequently they may avoid disciplines per- 
ceived to be especially rigorous. 

Second, in the case of black students, elementary and secondary teach- 



' Sec Al.m F Baver. I he Hlack ColU uv Frcshmim CharacWrisiics ami Recent 
Irvmh. AmcriLan Council on I ducalion Research Reports. No 7 (Washington. D.C.: 
American Council on I duration. 1972 ) 
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ing historically has been one of the few professional employment oppor- 
tunities available to educated blacks.^- The black colleges emphasized 
teache/ training, and this tradition continues to some extent todty. For 
example, in 1970-71, educa|ion accounted for 69 percent of the master's 
degrees granted by the black graduate schools.^' It follows that whereas 
role models for the teaching profession are visible to blacks, there is only 
a handful of black Ph.D. physicists, mathematicians, and other natural 
scientists. Lack of j^er identification and information on career opportuni- 
ties are related deterrents to entering scientific study. In sum, it cliould 
not be surprising that few blacks have enrolled in the natural sciences rela- 
tive to their participation in education at the graduate level. 

Some signs indicating change in recent years do exist. The proportion 
of biafck students in education at the undejgf'aduate level has declined. 
Whereas, in 1965-66, 45 percent of the bachelor's degrees awarded by 
black colleges were in tbe field of education, by 1970-71, this figure had 
dropped to 35 percent. During this same period the comparable national 
figures for all students declined from 23 to 21 percent.** These^data show 
that although a greater proportion of black students than of white students 
major in education in college, the disparity is rapidly diminishing. The 
nationwide contraction of employment opportunities in teaching, con- 
comitant with the expansion of opportunities fo^ blacks in other fields, 
has served to encourage this shift from education, Tihe trend has con- 
tinued. In 1973-74, 27 percent of the blacks who received a bachelor's 
degree from all colleges and universities were in education, while the cor- 
responding figure^for all students (white and nonwhite) dropped only 
slightly, to 19 percent. 

F%r other minority groups, such as Mexican Americans and American 
Indians, education continues to be a popular field of study given the strong 
concern about the need for more minority teachers and education.^* 

Sec, for example, Gunnar Myrda), An American Dilemma, The Negro Problem 
and Modern Democracy, Volume I (New fork: Pantheon Books, 1944), reprint^of 
20th anniversary edition published by Harper and Row, 1975, pp. 304-332, and 
Frank Bowles and Frank A. DeCosta, Between Two Worlds (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1971), pp. 41,42. * 

^*Elias Blake, Jr , Linda J. Lambert, and Joseph L. Martin, Degrees Granted and 
Enrollment Trends in Historically Black Colleges: An Eight-Year Study (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Institute for SeVvices to Education, 1974), p. 44. 
'*!hid,p. 38. 

* ' American Council on Education, Higher Education Panel, preliminary figures, 
1975. 

^« U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, A Better Chance to Uarri: Bilingual-Bicultural 
Education. Clearinghouse Publication 51 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing OfRce, May 1975 y. p. 142.- 
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Recent court decisions such as Lau v, Nichols, which ruled "that school 
systems have an affirmative obligation to provide students who are unable 
to speak and understand English a meaningful opportunity to participate 
in their school's instructional program" and state legislation requiring 
bilingual'bicultural education have increased the demand for minority 
educators." While national trends indicate an overall decrease in the need 
for persons trained in the field of education, the special circjamstances of 
certain minority groups may run counter to these trends. / 

A related phenomenon is documented in Table 9, which shows that a 
significantly greater percentage of blacks awarded doctorates from 1972 to 
1974 shifted into education froni^ther disciplines in which they received 
their baccalaureate degrees. The retention rate in all noneducation fields 
is lower for black students, with education being the prime recipient of 
the flow from other disciplines. 

For example, only 44 percent of the black doctorates who received 
bachelor's degrees in the physical sciences continued in those fields for 
doctoral work, while one-third changed -to education. In comparison, 
68 percent of white doctorates with undergraduate degrees in the physical 
sciences earned a doctorate in the same field and onl>t 8 percent shifted 
to education. The net effect of these disciplinary shifts by blacks is im- 
portant. Thus, while 34 percent of the black doctorates received a bac- 
calaureate in education, almost 60 percent earned a doctorate in educa- 
tion. For white students this pattern vf discipline changes is also evident, 
but less pronounced. 

TheSe data suggest two concerns. The field distribution problem must 
be addressed during the high school and earW undergraduate years to 
motivate students and ensure adequate academic preparation for advanced 
work in certain fields such as the natural sciences and engineering. None- 
theless, students with appropriate undergraduate preparation for advanced 
study m the natural science disciplines have shifted out of these fields at 
successive levels of higher education. Therefore, efforts to encourage a 
wider distribution of black students among disciplines may also be effec- 
tively directed id alleviating the causes of these shifts during undergraduate 
and graduate study. 



^' For a discussion of this issue, sec Hcnr> J. C?lisso, "HfgTfei;, Education and the 
Mexican American." m Economic and EducMtonal Perspectives of the Mexican 
American (New Vork: The Weatherhead Foundatipn. forthcoming); U.S.. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights, Teachers and Students. Mexican American Education Study. 
Report V. (Washington, DC. U.S. Government Printing Office, March 1973); and 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. The Southwest Indian Report (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office. May 1973) 
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MEASURES OF TIME TO DEGREE IN DOCTORAL STUDY 

Patterns of attendance' in doctoral study vary among racial anld ethnic 
groups. Typically, black, Chicano, and American Indian students are older 
than white students upon completion of doctoral work. The data in Table 
10 show that minority students delay entry to graduate study slightly and 
require from i to 2 years longer to earn a doctorate than do white stu- 
dents. The time actually registered in graduate school, however, is similar 
for all groups of students (wi|h the exception of Puerto Ricans). The 
net effect of delayed entry to graduate school and longer time to degree 
is a lengthening of the median time from date of bachelor's degree to 
Ph.D., 4 years longer for blacks and about 1 year more for other minority 
groups relative to white students. Several factors that contribute to this 
situation may be suggested. First, there are variations among disciplines 
in the period of time normally required to earn a PkO. For example, 
doctoral recipients in education are generally older than those in other 
fields, whereas chemistry Ph.D.'& move rapidly through doctoral study. 
Excluding th^ field of education from the measures of time to degree 
(since 60 percent of black Ph.D.'s major in education) reported in 
Table 10, disparities among various racial and ethnic groups are reduced, 
but do not disappear^ In fxamining the data fftr noneducation majors, it 
is apparent that the prime difference occurs in the time required to com- 
plete a doctorate once enrolled in graduate study. Since the registered 
time is similar for all students, this implies that minority students, espe- 
cially blacks, either drop out of graduate school for a period of Ximc 
during tl^ course of their studies or attend on a part-time basis. 

The Jlilancial situation of studerits may bexa major determinant of 
attenddn^ patterns, since a student may feel obliged to interrupt studies 
w to combine* education and work.^ This circumstance may be further 
complicated by tf^act that as a student grows older and assumes family 
and other r^ponsibilitics, that student's financial needs also increase. 

A third possibility suggested by some observers is thai minority students 
may first 'SiCfiK a master's degree and, after attaining greater intellectual 
self-confidence and' a wider knowledge of academic .and professional 
opportunities, may later decide to pursue a terminal degree. 

DISTRIBUTION AMONG GRADUATE SCHOOLS 

Which schools Ijiave been successful in enrollment of. minority students 
(Of alternatively, which schools have* minorities chosen to attend or been 
able to attend) and wl>fch schools have awarded a significant propor^on 
of adyanced degrees to minority students? Since the quality of graduate 
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TABLE 11 P«rctnUgt of Qraduatt Studtnts EnrotJtd in Public and PHvatt 
P^i.a-Ckanting Institutions* by Ract and Ethnic Idtntityp Fall 1973 



Racial/ Ethnic 
dentity 



AllNstuU^nts 

While 
Minority students 
• Blacic American 

Spanish-surnamed Afnericnn 

American Indinp 

Asian American 



Enrolled in 
Public Institu- 
tions ( ) 

76 
76 
78 
78 
78 
86 
78 



Enrolled in / 
Private Institu- 
tions (%)' 



24 

24 
22 
22 
22 
14 
22 



^ot'nir .J^lamc H Fl-Khawas and Joan I. Kin/cr. Enrollment of Mmontv Oraduatf 
Students at Fh O (i ranting Instttututn^. Higher I ducalion Panel Reports, No. 19 (Wash- 
ington. DC. American Council on Kducation. Augusi 1974). 



programs vanes among institutions, as well Jis the program offerings and 
emphases, the choice of institution a student attends is extremely im- 
portant. Are minorities attending the same kinds of schools as non- 
minorities? 

To answer this q^estion^Jhe distribution of minority students between 
public and private institutions, using figures reported in the Atnerican 
Council on Education survey of minority enrollments of Ph.D.-gratiting 
institutions, was examined. Table U'presents the percentage distributions. 
No significant differences in enrollrncnt in public and private institutions 
were observed. Only American Indian enrqlkncnts appear \p differ from 
those qS all students. 

It is\>tvell understood that the quality rankings of Ph.D. programs 
and faculty influence the typ<r^of empfoyment opportunities available to 
-doctorate recipients. The most prestigious graduate /universities in^lhe 
country emphasize scholarly research in'thcjr training of Ph.D. studfents, 
with the general expecUtion that the next generation of faculty in that 
set of institutjons wiU be drawn fVintr^lheir students. Other, doctoral- 
granting institutions' hav* followed the research Ph^. model/ but their 
graduates have been less successful in e^itering academic careers in the 
major rese^rcfi universities. Still other graduate schools have f6cused 
on traming forf nonacademic careers or teaching In undergraduate institu- 
tions. • • 

At present, if a Mudent hopes "to embark upon a research and teach- 
ing career in a major research university, -the chances of doing so are 

^ Given the small ntlinber of American Indian students reported ir/ the survey, the 
dipference is not significant. k ' 

Even more so in the Current discouraging academic market. 



TABLE 12 Doctorates Awarded by AAU Institutions as a Percentage of 

Total Doctorates, by Race and Ethnic Identity, 1972-73 (U.S. Native-bom Citizens) 



Racial/ Ethnic Doctorates 

Identity Awarded (%) 

White |# 53 

Total minority 44 

Black American 46 
Mexican American, Chicano, 

Spanish American 33 

Puerto Rican American ^ 47 

American Indian 46 

Oriental 43 



souRCF* Special analysi> by the nbgf of dala from National Research Council, National 
Xtademy of Stience>, Dutiorate Records File. November 1974 

I 

I' 

enhanced if that student has obtained a Ph.D. from one of the top-ranked 
graduate schools.*'* For this reason it is useful^to compare the proportions 
of minority and nonminority persons who received doctorates from insti- 
tutions that arc members of the Association of American Universities 
(AAU), widely regarded as incluijing the ^^ujority of major research uni- 
versities of acknowledged cxccllernce in this country.*^ Table 12 shows the 
percentage of doctorates awarded by race and ethnic group by aau institu- 
tions. The data show that a smaller proportion of native-born minorities 
earned doctorates from aau universities relative to whites.*- Chicanos, in 
particular, are less likely to have attended an aau institution for their 
doctoral study.*' 

' A relatively small number of institutions produce the majority of 
doctorates granted in this country. The data in Table 13, which show 
the percentile distribution of institutions by number of degrees, indicate 
that this general pattern is more pronounced with respect to black Ph.D. 
recipients. In i 973-74. over one-half of the doctoralK^rned by blacks 

Several prestigious research institutions indicated in the nbgl affirmative action 
survey (sec Chapter 4) that their new faculty were drawn almost exclusively from 
other KKV member universities or departments highlv ranked in the American Council 
on Education rating of graduate programs 
»' Two Canadian universities are members of the kkv 

»-Tfir relation between choice of discipline and dilTereni emphases in fields of study 
offered by k\v and non-AMi institutions may be one determinant of attendance pat- 
terns 

If attendance at \\\} and non-AAU institutions is examined with respect to citizen- 
ship status, we find that noncitizens are more likel> to attend kkv sch(X)ls While 54 
percent of the minortlies <all citizenship groups) received doctorates from these 
schools, 63 percent of the whites did so Special analysis by National Board on Gradu- 
ate Education of data from National Research Council. National Academy of Sci 
ences. Doctorate Records File. November 1974 
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TABLE 13 Distribution of Institutions by Cumuiative Percentage of Doctorates 
Awarded, by Race, 1973-74 " 



Total Black 


No. of 


Total White 


No.^f 


[>octorates (%) 


institutions 


Doctorates ( % ) 


Institutions 


25 


7 


25 


13 


50 


24 


50 


36 


75 


57 


75 


' 75 


100 


269 


100 


269 



"Includes US tili/ens and nontUi/ens holding permanent visas 

SOURCE Special ana!>sis by nbge uf data from National Rescarth Council, National 
Academy of Sciences. Doctorate Records File, June 197*i 



were awatded by only 24 of the 269 insiitutjons that granted one or more 
Ph.D/s that year. 

From Table 14 we see that liO graduate schools did not award a 
doctoral degree to a singfe black person in 1973-74. Weil over two-thirds 
of the Ph.D.-granting institutions did not report any Hispanic persons or 
American Indians among their degree recipients. A handful of large public 
universities, particularly those located in the midwestern states, have 
produced the largest number of minority doctorates These data suggest 
the potential for a broadening of efforts to increase minority participation. 
If those schools that granted no doctorate degrees to mmority individuals 
were to make a modest commitment to encourage and assist only one or 
two minority persons to earn a Ph.D. degree each year, the collective 
impact would represent a substantial gam 



TABLE 14 Distribution of Institutions by Number of Doctorates Awarded, 
by Race and Ethnic Identity, 1973-74 

Distribution of Institutions by No of 
Doctorate*. Aw^rH/^d 



Racial/Ethmc 10 

Identity ^ * 0 1-2 3-5 6-9 or More 

•White* I 18 29 2^ 195 

Black 110 61 SI 22 15 
ChiCtino, Mexican American. 

Spanish American 190 56 17 5 I 

Puerto Rican 228 37 4 0 0 

American Indian 190 69 7 3 0 

Oriental 104 S9 42 27 37 



SfH.R( h fecial an.ilvsK hy nR(,» of data from National Research Council. National 
Academy of Science^ f^octor.Uo Records I ilc. June 1975 
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TABLE 15 Enrollments In Graduate Study by Race and Ethnic Identity. * 
Including Blacks Enrolled In Black Graduate SchObIs 



— — ' ■ 






NASULGC 








( 1972), Full- 


Racial/Ethnic 


OCR (1970). 


OCR (1972). 


and 


Identity 


, Full-time 


Full-time, 


Part-time " 


Total students 


392.362 


406.091 


495,478 




( 100 or? ) 


( 100 09f ) 


( 100.0% ) 


wniic 


362,329 


368.812 


456.003 


(92 ) 


(90 8r^ ) 


(92.0% ) 


Total minority 


30.033 


37,281 


39.475 




' (7 7'0 


(9 rf ) 


^(8 0%) 


Black (in nonminuntv 


13.019 


17,388 


19,190 


sc hoofs) 


(3 V/t ) 


(4.39f ) 


(3 9%) 


Black (in black gradiute 


3.315 


3,983 


5,067 


schools) 


(O.K^^ ) 


( 1 0% ) 


(1.0%) 


Other minority 


13,699 


15.910 


15,218 




(3 y^f ) 


(3.9^f ) 


(3.1%) 



" Inclmk's fnit)llmcnts m jiraduatc and rr»ft?*»'««>onal vchools 
MHJRCF See Table 4 Chapter 2 



THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE BLACK GRADUATE SCHOOLS 

Many universrties have made substantial efforts to attract minority 
graduate students and their success has been reflected in part by the in- 
creases in national figures reporting n^nonty enrollments. However, a 
substantial number of black graduate students is currently enrolled in 
the predominately and historically black graduate schools. Table 15 pre- 
sents the figures for black enrollments in graduate schools drawn from 
the two OCR surveys and the nasulgc survey reported previously. 

We find that the black graduate schools enroll approximately one-fifth 
of all black graduate students. At present there are about 30 historically 
and predominately black graduate schoofs. . Enrollments in the black 
graduate schools are growing. In fall 1967, total enrollments in the 
historically black graduate schools were 8,488; by 1973. this figure had 
climbed to 19,919, an increase of more than 100 percent.'* 

A final point must oe mentioned. Many nonminority students attend 
the black graduate schools; some of these schools have become pre- 
dominately white. The black graduate schools continue to provide ad- 
vanced education for a substantial part of the black population, while 

Blake. Lambtrt. and Martin, op , p 26 
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attracting a growing number of nonminprity and other minority students. 
A more extensive discussion of enrollment trends is included in the Sup- 
plement, "Mission, Status, Problems, and Priorities of Black Graduate 
Schools," to this yolume. 



RELATIVE IMPACT OF LAW AND MEDICAL SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 

In recent years law and medical schools have been deluged by student 
applicants; minority students are no^ exception to this trend. Concomitant 
with th^ general upsurge in student interest are special efforts by tiiesc 
schools to recruit minorities into law and medicine. While acknowledging 
the real need for more minority doctors and lawyers, graduate schools 
of arts and sciences often point to the loss of promising graduate students 
to these professional fields of study. To assess the quantitative impact of 
growing minority enrollments in law and medicine, relative to the potential 
pool of graduate students, recent enrollment figures may be examined. (See 
Tables A-8 and A-9 in Appendix A for data reporting trends in minority 
student cnrollincnts in law and medicine.) Presently, minorities (including 
Asians) represent 7 and 10 percent of total enrollments in law and medical 
schools, respectively; minority participation has risen at a rapid rate in the 
past few years.' ' 

Law study attracts students from a broad spectrum of discipline back- 
grounds in undergraduate schools. But medical schools compete directly 
for a much more limited pool of students with undergraduate degrees in 
the natural science fields, in which blacks, Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, and 
American Indians are most underrepresented. In 1973-74, about 3,800 
minorities (excluding Asians) were enrolled m medical schools; this can be 
compared with about 3,300 students enrolled in 154 Ph.D. institutions in 
the natural sciences, which account for about one-half of the master's 
and doctoral enrollments in the natural science fields in all graduate 
schools, as shown m Table 16 It is clear that minorities are much better 
represented m medical education than in thf" natural science fields in 
graduate schools In general, graduate schools have expressed concern 
about the effect of the overall student trend toward medicine on the po- 
tential pool of natural science graduate students; with respect to the avail- 

' ' However, first year minority enrollments in medicine declined in fall 1975. The 
American Bar Association. Imw S<hool\ and Bar Adnussion Requirements: A Review 
of Legal Lducatmn in the I'mted States — hall 1974 (Chicago American Bar Asso- 
ciation. 1975). and American Association of Medical Colleges. Medical School Ad- 
miwum Requirements. I97S -1976 (Washington. I) ( . American Association of Mcdi* 
cal C ol leges. P^M 
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TABLE 16 Enrollments In Medical Schools and in Natural Science Fields 
In Ph.D.-Granting' Institutions, by Race and Ethnic Identity, 1973-74 



Kactal/ Ethnic 
' Identit) 

Total, all students 



Total minont> 

Black 
Hispanic 

American Indian - 



Enrollments in 
Medical Schools 

"'50.7i6 

(100 on ) 

3.761 
(7 Vf ) 

3,045 
(6 0^?; ) 

619 
( I 2n ) 

97 
(0.2^r ) 



Enrollhient*^ in Natural 
Science Fields in 
PhD -Granting 
Institutions " 



106,227 

( lOO.O^r ) 

3.257 

2,118 

(2.0^^ ) 
892 

(0.8':r ) 
247 

(0 2^; ) 



'Represents approximately ope-hulf of the* total graduate enrollments m natural science 
fields, masters and doctoral prpgrams. i 

soi'Rd- Elaine M Fl-Khaw.is and Jo.in L Kin/cr, Enrollment of Minority Graduate 
StiuU'nts at Ph f) druntinfi Ikstimtions, Higher Education Panel Keports, No 19 (Wash- 
ington, DC AmeriLan Council on Education. August 1974), and Association of Ameri- 
^JM Meclical Colleges, Division of Student Studies, Washington, DC 



ability of qualified minorities for graduate study in the natural sciences, 
the impact is much more severe 



THE STATUS OF WOMEN MINORITY STUDENTS 

Women presently obtain only 20 percent of all doctorates awarded.''' 
There has been extensive discussion of the factors contributing to the over- 
' all low participation rate for women in doctoral study, but little research 
has focused specifically on minortty^ women. It has been suggested, how- 
ever, that additional cultural factors may intervene to restrtct participa- 
tion of minority women in graduate educatton— cultural attitudes about 
childbearing and the machismo tradition in Latin cultures are examples 
of concerns that have been cited. From Table 17, it is observed that the 
proportton of doctorates earned by women does vary according to racial 

"•Special vvnalysis h> n»(,i of data from National Research Council, National 
Academy of Sciences, Doctorate Records File. November 1974 and June 1975. 
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TAtLE 17 Proportion of Doctorates Awarded to Men and Women, by Citizenship 
Status, Race and Ethnic Identity, 1972-74 " t ^ > 



Racial/Ethnic 
Identity 

Black 
Men 
Women 

Chicano, Mexican American, 
Spanish A meru an 

Men 

Women 

Puerto R\an 

Men * 
Women 

American Indian 
Men 
Women 

Oriental 
Men 
Women 

White 
Men 
Women 



Total 

(C; ) 

75 
25 



85 
15 

74 
26 

79 



87 
13 

80 
20 



U.S. 
Native 

(C^f ) 

IV 
29 



83 
17 

74 
26 

79 
21 

79 



80 
20 



u.s 

Natural* 
ized {%) Visa 



Non-U.S, 
Citizens (%) 

Perma- Tempo- 
nent 



67 
33 



73 



92 
8 



84 
16 



78 



70 
30 



88 
12 

79 
21 



rary 
•Visa 



92 
8 



96 
4 



89 
11 

89 
89 



Represents a 7S pt-rccnl sample for 1972-7^ and an 89 percent sample for 1973-74 of 
total doctorates awarded for the 2 ^ca.s See Tables 3 and 6 for an explanation of survey 
coverage 

souRCF ecul analysis by the nbge of data from National Research Council, National 
Academy of Sciences, Do5.torate Records File, November 1974 and June 1975. 



and ethnic identity and citizenship status. From 1972 to 1974, native-born 
black and Puerto Rican women received a larger proportion of all doc- 
torates awarded to blacks and Puerto Ricans relative to women of other 
ethnic and racial groups, where as the proportion of other Spanish Ameri- 
can women was slightly lower.*' 

Variations among minority groups in doctoral attainment fdr men 
relative to women are modest, and. overall, the figures arc quite similar to 
those for nonminority persons. The most notable difference is the higher 

*■ All women (minority and nonminority) are substantiaUy less feprcscntcd among 
ribncitizens who earn doctorates This is consistent with the fact that mlany noncitizens 
enter the -natural science fields, in which few women have chosen to study. 
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TABLE 18 ^oportion of Bachelor's Degrees Awarded to Men and Women, 
by Race and EthnK Identity. 1973-74 

_ „ Bachelor s Degrees Awarded ( % ) 

Racial/Ethnic — 

Identity Men Women 

TotairaiTstudenls 55 45 

Nonminority 56 44 

Black 4J 57 

Spanish American 56 44 

Asian American * 55 45 

American Indian 65 
soURcr AmerKan Council on Educauon, Higher Education Panel, preliminary figures. 1975 

proportion of females among black doctorates, reflecting perhaps the 
historical role of women in the black community. Examination of data 
on tiic proportions of men and women awarded bachelor s degrees reveals 
a somewhat different pattern, as shown in Table 18. While men received 
55 percent of the baccalaureates awarded to all students,^ for blacks the 
situation was reversed. Black women received a majority (57 percent) 
of total bachelor's degrees earned by blacks. Surprisingly, women of 
Spanish American background earned the same proportion of degrees 
relative to men as did nonminority women. This implies that the commonly 
assumed impact of male dominance in Latin cultures has not been pre- 
dominant in influencing educational attainment at thi^ level. On the basis 
of thcstf figures, it cannot be demonstrated that the relative availability 
of women in the pool of Hispanic persons eligible for graduate study is a 
constraint on the feasibility of increasing the numbers of Hispanic women 
in doctoral work. 

Perhaps most significant is the fact that differences in the male/female 
ratios converge and show less variation at the doctoral level than in under- 
graduate education. This suggests that the social, economic, and cultural 
factors common to all women exert the greatest influence on educational 
attainment at the doctoral level rather than cultural elements specific to 
individual ethnic or racial groups. 

The number ,pf minority women earning advanced degrees has risen. 
Joseph L. McCarthy and Dael Wolfle estimated frotti their survey of 46 
AAU universities that minority women (including Asians) earned 24 per- 
cent of all doctorates awarded to minorities from 1969 to 1972 in those 
schools, but this figure increased to 31 percent during the succeeding 
3-year period.'^ Data reported in the National Research Council's Sum- 

Joseph I McCarthy and Dael Wolfle. 'Doctorates Granted to Women and Minor- 
ity Group Members," Siicmv. IH9 ( 12 September 1975), p 857. 
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mary Report. Doctorate Recipients from United States Universities indi- 
cated that while minority. women (U.S. citizens) accounted tor 23.5 per- 
cent of total doctorates awarded to minorities in 1972-73, their proportion 
rose to 27 percent the following year.*" Despite these gains, the absolute 
nuipbcr of minority women earning doctoral degrees remains low. In 
1973-74, black; HisplSnic, and American Indian women represented only 
1.4 percent of all doctArates granted that year. " 



PROSPECTS FOR FUTURE PARTICIPATION 

The now famous "benign neglect" phrase has stimulated various* indi- 
viduals and groups to devote considerable time and energy to monitoring 
the progress of minority groups in various sectors of society. ' The opti- 
mism born of the tensions of the I960's has been replaced by the realism 
of the ''i910's. The rapid growth of minority participation has leveled off; 
many fear that newly won gains are tenuous and may easily ,bc lost/- 
Recentevidence pertinent to assessment of minority progress may be cited. 

Throughout the I960\ there has been a steady convergence in the pro- 
portions of white and black high school graduates enrolling in college. 
Figures i;«ported by the U.S. Bureau of the Census, shown' in Table 19, 
indicate little difference in college entry rates for black and white 1974 
high school graduates. The primary features of this trend have been the 
decrease in college enrollment by whites (falling 10 percentage points from 
^ a peak of 57 percent in 1968), accompanied by a rise in black entrants. 
Although the data for blacks appear promising, the unexplainably large 
year-to-year fluctuations in the black participation rates must be con- 
sidered in interpretation of these figures. ' 

Moreov( r, findings drawn from a longitudinal study of a national sample 
of 18,000 high school seniors are inconsistent with those based on the 
census data reported above for blacks. Table 20 indicates that, while 
47 percent of white high school graduates enrolled in college in fall 1972, 

•'•National Research Council, Commission on, Human Resources. Summary Report. 
Dodoraw Hccipients from Vmted Siaies Vnhersiiics (Washington, D.C., National 
Agidemy of Sciences, May 1974 and June 1975). 

U.S. citizens only. Special analysis by nbc.i of data from National Research Coun- 
cil, National Academy of Sciences, Doctorate Records File, June 197.'*. 
■« Robert B Hill, "Benign Neglect Revisited: The Illusion of Black Progress' (Paper 
lead at Annual Conference of the National Urban League, July 24, 1973, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) 

" Paul Delaney, "Blacks Say Drive to Spur College Enrollment Ends," The New York 
l^mcy 26 March 197S 

'The small number of blatk persons surveyed introduces the possibility of large 
errors stemming from sampling variability 
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TABLE 19 Ptrcentaft of High School Graduates Attending College in October 
following Graduation. 1964-74 



Year 


w niic y it f 


OluWK \ /C 1 


1974 


41 


48 


1973 


48 


33 


1972 


49 


44 


1971 


54 


42 


1970 


52 


44 


1969 


55 


37 * 


1968 


57 


46 


1967 


53 


42 


1966 


52 


32 


1965 


52 


43 


1964 


49 


'39 



F-or ihe years 1964 lo the figljrcs for blacks are defined as "Negro and Oiher Races " 
souRft. US Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P*20: "School 
Enrollment. October 1970." No 2^2, ''Social and Economic Characteristics of Students: 
October 1971 (1972. 1973);* Nos 241, 260, 272 (Washington. D.C.: US. Government 
Printing Oflice). .ind "October 1974." No 278 (Advance Report), February J^975; U.S. 
Depaiiment of I abor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. "Employment of High School Graduates 
ami I:)»o|X>uis October 197«;* Special Labor Force Report 155, in Monthly labor Hfxiew, 
June 1973, and unpublished figures from US Bureau of the Census, 1975. 



only 38 percent of black graduates did- so. Although the figure reported 
for whites entering college is similar to that estimated by the Bureau of the 
Census, substantial inconsistencies exist between the two surveys fokblack 
participation. According to the longitudinal study, there were significant 
differences in 1972 between college enrpllment rates for black and white 
high school graduates, whereas the census data' show a more modest 

disparity, ^ * 

A further consideration is that many more black youth fail to complete 
high school than do white students. In 1973, 28 perceAt of blacks between 



TABLE 20 Proportion of 1972 High School Graduates Enrolled in College, 
October ^972 and October 1973. by Race 

, Proportion Enrolled in College {^''f ) 



Race 



October 1972 October 1973 



B^ack 38-2 33,8 

White 46.7 41.5 



soumt I'relinunaiy unpublished fijiiires nude iivaikible by the National, Center for Educa- 
lion.d Slahsltcs, from "National longitudm.u Study of the High School Class of 1972." 
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TABLE 21 Total College Enrollments by Race. 1967-1974 



Hn rolled in College (thousands) 



Year 



Black 



\Vhite 



1974 
1973 
1972 
1971 
1970 
1969 
1968 
1967 



814 
684 
727 
680 
522 
492 
434 
370 



7J8I 
7.324 
7,458 
7,269 
6,759 
6,827 
6,255 
5,905 



SOURCE . US Bureau, of ihe Census, Current Population Reports, Scries- P-20: "School 
Enrollment. 'October 1970," No 222. "Social and Economic Characteristics of Students. 
October 1971 (1972. 1973)," Nos. 241, *260, 272 (Washington, D.C: U.S Government 
Printing Office), and "October 1974;' No. 278 (Advance Report). February 1975 

the ages of 18 and 21 had dropped out of high school, comparerf with 
14 percent of the whites/ * 

Annual figures on total college enrollments for blacks reported by the 
U.S, Bureau of the Census have been the subject of considerable contro- 
versy and warrant brief comment. The data presented in Table 21 show 
that, after experiencing a decline the preceding year, black enrollments in 
collerf jumped 20 percent in fall 1974, while the corresponding figures 
for Nwiites rose only 6 percent. However, some observers have disputed 
the accuracy of these figures, given the lafge sampling variability in the 
figures resulting from the small size of the sample of *black persons on which 
the estimates were based.*' While these data definitely do indicate a 
general trend of increased black enrollments in recent years, they cannot 
be used to pinpoint annual enrollment levels. * 

Other, less optimistic evidence exists. Figures reported in Table 22 
indicate the continuation of marked disparities in college attendance 
according to race and ethnic identity. Although college participation by 
whites has declined slightly since 1970, enrollment proportions for blacks 
have been fairly stable, while those for persons of Spanish origin have 
risen. Nonetheless, college attendance rates for blacks and Hispanic peo- 
ple remain only about two-thirds the level observed for white youth, '''' 

« 

U.S Bureau of the Census, Curient Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 272, "So- 
cial and Economic Characteristics of Students October 1973" (Washington, D.C.' 
U.S Government Printing Office, 1974), Table 1 

The standard error of the difference from 1973 to 1974 m black enrollments in 
college is about 60,000 

If the ratio of college students to all high school graduates between the ages of 
18 to 21 IS calculated, the gap between minority and nonminority persons is narrowed. 
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TABLt 22 Proportion of Persons 18-21 Years of Age Enrolled in College, by 
Race and Ethnic Identity 

Proportion ^nrolleil m College ( ^< ) 

Year Black Whue Spanish 

1974 ' . 22 32 . 

1973 19 ^ 33. ^20 

1972 22 35 ' 16 

1971 24 36 N/A 

1970 21 36 N/A 

souxiE U.S Bureau of the Cen^u^, Currcnl Population Rcporlv Srrit^ P-20, "School 

hnrollmt-ni (Xiobcr 1971)." No 222, "Sot^uil and Lcononin C harJ^.lerl^tK^ of Students- 

October m\ H972. 197^).- Nm 241, ZH), 272 (Washington. DC US Government 
Printing OtrKC), and No 27K (Advance Report), hcbruary 197*! 



Following several years of increases, it was reported that the number of 
black students as a percentage of full-time college freshmen declined in 
fall 1973 and agam in 1974. The figures reported in Table 23 show that * 
the year 1972 appeared to represent a peak in terms of black participation, 
when blacks comprised 8.7 percent of entering freshmen enrollments; 
2 years later, this figure had fallen to 7 4 percent. However, in 1975 the 
proportion of blacks among cjitering college freshmen jumped to 9 percent. 
Interestingly, the largest gam occurred in the university sector, where 
traditionally blacks have been least likely to enroll; in 1$74, blacks 
comprised 3.4 percent of entering university freshmen but a(icounted for 
5.4 percent the following year. • 

In sum. there is a general consensus that steady gains in college enroll- 
ment of mmority students were registered throughout the 1960\s until 
1972. There is sharp disagreement, however, about the status of minority 
participation in the past few years. Existing data are erratit and contra- 
dictory, and. moreover, the experiences related by indlvidi^al institutions 
with respect to minority enrollment since that time have been varied. 

Figures for degrees conferred arc an important measure of achieve- 
ment m undergraduate education and <crve as a proxy f^or the pool of 
potential graduate students Unfortunately, reliable data on the number of 
bachelor's degrees riirnetl by minorities have not been available. In the 
past, estimates for blacks earning baccalaureates have been derived by 
summing degrees awarded by the traditionally black colleges with various 
guesses as to the number attained by black students iti predominately 

Alexander W Astin. Margo R Kiny. John M Light, and Gerald T. Richardson. 
I he Amvruan I ri'shnum Sational Xornis for tall N74 (Los ^ngcles" Cooperative 
Institutional Research Piogiani. 197S), p 41 
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TABLE 23 Black Frtihrntn at o Perctntage of TotaJ Freihmtn Enrollmtnti In 
Collf gf t and Unlvartltitt, 1966-74 < 



Year 

1975 
1974 
1973 
1972 
1971 
1970 
1969 
1968 
1967 
1)966 

" First-timc, full-time freshmen. 
*Origmal published figure was mcorrcct, a revised figure was obtained from the Coopera- 
tive Institutional Research Program, January 1975. , 

soUkIP: American Council on Education Research Reports, National Norms for Entering 
College f-re^hmen, Fall 1 966- fall 1972 (Washington, DJC.: American Council on Educa- 
tion), and The American freshman^ National Norm\ for fall 1973, Fall 1974 and Fall 1975 
(Los Angeles C(H)peralivc Institutional Research PUgram) 

white colleges and universities. ^ The number of bachelor's degrees con- 
ferred by black colleges rose sharply from 16,000 in 1967 to 25,000 in 
1972, buf black enrollments in white colleges and universities have shown 
an even greater expansion. " Since over three-fifths of all full-time under- 
graduate black students attended nonminority 4-year institutions in 1972,"'^ 
It has been thought that a majority of the baccalaureates awarded to 
blacks would be conferred by these schools-. Some observers, however^ 
have questioned the productivity of nonminority colleges in terms of black 
graduates, lending further uncertainty to estimates of total bachelor's 
degrees awarded to black students. 

In order to obtain tnore reliable information about baccalaureate 
attainment, the National Board on Graduate Education together with the 
Institute for the Study of Educational Policy requested the American 

Hgcrton estimated that 79 5 percent of bachelor's degrees received by blacks in 1969 
were awarded by traditionally black institutions, while the Task Force on a Commis- 
sion on Higher' Education for Blacks estimated that in 1970 78 percent of black- 
earned, baccalaureates would come from the' black institutions. 'Task Force Report 
on Higher Education for Blacks" (Washington, D.C.; Institute for Services to Educa- 
tion, 1973. unpublished). ' ^ * 

Blake, Lambert, and Martin, op. cit., p 37. 

U S Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, Office for Civil Rights, Racial 
and Ethnic Enrollment Data from f n,s tit Nt ions of ffif»her Education, Eall 1972 (Wash- 
ington, DC ' U.S. Government Printing Offjcc, 1975). 
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All Persons 




100 0 




1 00.0 


Nonminonty 




92 3 




.92.8 , 


Total minority 




7.7'' 




7.2'' 


Black ^ 




5 3 




4.4 


Span ish-Mir named 




1 2 




1.0 


Asian 




1 0 




1.4 \ 


American Indian 




0 3 
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TABLE 24 it^rlbutlon of Bachelor's Degrees Awarded. Graduate Enrollments 
in ^h.O. Grantlnf lnstitutron«, and U.S. Populatlaiv. Bhf R«ce and Ethnic .Identity 

U.S.'J^opu- 
Jation. 1970 

Kr* ) 

100.0 
83.0 
16.9 
II. I 
4.5 
0.9 
0.4 

• In Ph D.-grantjng institutions 

" Figures do not .utd lo subiolal bc».,uisc of rounding errors 

sdfKit AmcricMn to>m*.il on FdiKaiion. Higher Education Panel, preliminary figures. 
197*;. .irul I able 4 in ihis chaptci 



Council on I ducation to undertake a survey <>f baccalaureate degrees 
awarded In 1973-^74. by race and ethnic identity. Data were obtained from 
a stratified sample of all institutions m the United States that confer a 
bachelor s degree.''' (Preliminary survey findings are reported in Appendix 
A,rableA-7.) 

The distribution of baccalaureates awarded is contrasted with the racial 
and ethnic composition of the U.S. population in Table 24. Minorities 
earned 7.7 percent of all bachelor's degrees conferred in 1973-74. 
Spanish-surnamed persons appear to have the lowest participation rate 
relative to their distribution in the population, receiving only 1.2 percent 
of total bachelor's degrees, while blacks earned, about half the number of 
degrees that would be expected on the basis of population representation. 

The figures for blacks are lower than had been previously estimated. 
Slightly less than one-half of all baccalaureates earned by blacks were 
conferred by the predominately black colleges, although these schools 
enroll t<ir fewer than one-half of black students In 4-year institutions 
This fact raises serious questions about the effcc*'veness of nonblack 
institutions in assisting black students to successfully complete their under- 
graduate edHcation.'" 



'■' AJl dala reported from this survey represent preliminary estimates; final figures 
will be published shortly in a forthcoming report of the Higher Education Panel of 
the Americu'i rouncil on Education. 

A' number of possibilities are suggested Black students may experience highei 
attrition rates relative to white students attending the same (nonminority) institutions, 
or black students may be enrolling in th6sc instituiions where attrition is typically 
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While much of the preceding evidence suggests a stabilization of 
minority enrollment at the Aindergraduate level, it docs not shed light on 
whether this general trend may be extended to minority achievement in 
graduate education. Separate predictions must be mhdc with respect to 
future participation at the graduate level. 

The availability of minority persons with baccalaureates eligible for 
consideration for admission to graduate school is a key indicator. These 
data permit deierminatiqn of whether graduate schools have succeeded in 
enrolling minority students in reasonable profwtibns relative to their* 
availability in the pool of college graduates. As shown in Table 24, black 
and Spanish-surnamed graduate enrollment proportion:, appear to be lower 
than baccalaureate attainment, while Asian participation in advanced 
study is higher. The differences are not striking, but do suggest that, at 
least in terms of aggregate numbers, more blacks and Spanish-surnamed 
persons may be eligible to continue to graduate schoQl th^n actually enroll. 

Sharp increases in doctoral attainment by minorities in the past few 
years have been reported. Joseph McCarthy and Dael Wolfle found that 
the number of Ph.D.'s awarded to minorities by institutions tHat are 
members of the Association of American Universities hid increased 
78 percent from the 3-year period 1969-72 to the period 1972-75."^ 
Whereas minorities (mcluding persons of Asian origin) had accounted 
for 3.3 percent of all docj^orates in the earlier period, 3 years later minority 
men and women received 5.8 percent of dbctorates. 

Comprehensive data showing trends in doctoral attainment are available 
from the annual Survey of Earned Doctorates, which began including 
racial and ethnic information in 1972-73. Minority persons (including 
Orientals) received 11.2 percent of all doctorates in 1972-73; the com- 
parable figure for 1973-74 was 12.6 percent. Fjom Table 25 it is evident 
^that about one-half of this percentage growth resulted from greater 
Oriental participation and one-half by an increase in black doctorate$. 
Hispanic persons earning doctorates showed only slight growth, while the 
figures for American Indians remained unchanged. 

Further examination of degrees awarded by citizenship status shown in 
Table 26 indicates that the expansion in black doctorates occurred among 
native-born persons while the rise irr the proportion of Orientals earning 

greater for all students than in other schools Alternatively, black studeftt^ who at- 
tend predominately black colleges may be more likely to complete their undergraduate 
work than are all students (mmority and nonminority) in other colleges and uni- 
versities. 

«^ See Appendix A, Table A-5, for detailed figures on doctorates awarded by field 
for 1969-72 and 1972-75 Fields of study experiencing the highest growth in minority 
participation were the social sciences, education, and the arts and humafiities. 'The 
actual numbers, however, remained low 
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l972%? ^lo^^l""!" Doctorates Awarded, by Race and Ethnic (dentity, 
1972-73 and 1973-74 (U.S. Citizens and Noncilizens) 



Racial/ KthniL 
Identity 



Doctorates Awarded 

7972-73 "l9~73-74~ 
(^^) {7c ) 



Total, all persons , ^ 

White '00 0 

•r ♦ I K8 K H7 4 

Total minority ( mcluuing Oriental ) n ^ 

Minority subtotal 

Black . 

C hicano. Mexican AnieriL.in Sp.mish American 09 
Puerto Rican ^ j 

American Indian 



1.0 
0.2 
0.4 



ZZL ^Ts" '" '"n f"'"' Council; National 

A..ulem> „f Suenccs. Doclora.c RccoriU F,lc. Drccmbrr 1974 and June 197.<! 



doctorates uas due to lumcitizens with temporary visas The total number 
ot doctorates earned by persons holding temporary visas grew substan- 
tially, lending greater significance to the percentage increase of Oriental 
noncitizen doctorates. 

The distribution of minority doctorates among fields of study did not 
change appreciably. About 60 percent of black Ph.D. s earned their de- 
grees in education in both years. The proportion of blacks in the natural 
science fields rose slightly, although the absolute change was iieghgible 
since the overall number of persons m many natural science fields had 
declined m recen* years The social science fi-lds showed a slight growth 
in the proportion of blacks earning Ph.D. s. (See Appendix A. Tables 
A-l-A-4 and A-I()-A-I3. for detailed information on doctorates awarded, 
by race and ethnic identity, sex. citi/ensbip status, and- field of studv for 
the years 1972-73 and 1973-74 ) 

Assessment of trends in doctorate attainment in the near future may be 
made by comparison of the percentage of doctorates conferred to minority 
persons m 1973-74 vuth enrollments m Ph D.-.ranting institutions, as 
presented in Table 27 If current enrollment proportions exceed degrees 
attained, then prospects for future participation should be favorable, under 
the assumption that increases m persons entering graduate school should 
precede expansion in award of doctorates • ' This expectat on is supported 
only in part b\ the data. The relative proportions of minority student 

•■' Subiec', hoNvever. to tuo condilions First minoritv students must be enrolled in 
docloral studv in a.nlrast K, master s programs in proportions similar ti those of all 
students, and second, altrilion latcs must he similar to those for all students 
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TABLE 27 Graduate Enrollments in Ph,D, Granting Institutions, Fall 1973» 

and Doctorates Awarded, 1973^74, by Race and Ethnic Identity 

Graduate fcnrollments m 

Racial/ Ethnic PhD Institutions,' Doctorates Awarded, 

Identity ^ Fall 1973 (^^ ) ' 1973-74 C^H" 

AH persons 10(U) . * 100.0 

White 92 9 90 8 

Total Minority 7 1'' 9.1 

Black * 4 4 3 3 

* Spanish-surnamed 11 10 

American Indian 0 ^ 0 5 

Asian 1 4 4.3 

" Includes II S cUi/ens and persons holding pcrmancni visas ^ 
"Figures do not add lo ^iibtolal bitaiisc of rounding errors 

soL'RCF Api^ndix A. lablcs A-i. A-2, A-^. and A-6 , , 



enrollment and degree atiammcnl are similar. All mmority persons com- 
prise 7 percent of enrollments and 9 pereent of Ph.D/s conferred. Black 
enrollment proportions are higher than degree attainment, while the figures 
for Spanish-surnamed and American Indian persons show no significant 
dilTerence Asian participation follows a different pattern. Asians comprise 
only I percent of total graduate enrollments but receive over 4 percent 
of doctorates Their apparent "overreprescntalion" in doctoral attainment 
may stem from a choice of doctoral in preference to master's study or 
greater persistence m degree attainment. From the data presented, some 
expansion of black Pli.D \ m the next few years might be predicted, but 
no increase could be forecast for Spanish-surnamed or American Indian 
Ph.D.s. 

As indicated prcMously. niinont) Ph D *s arc typically older than non- 
mironty recipients. I his fact has caused some observers to speculate that 
the verv recent expansion of minority enrollments in graduate education 
may retlect. m part, a oiic-timc phenomenon The opening up of oppor- 
tunities tor minorities in higher education in the last decade may have 
encouraged man> older pi:rsons to return to school fop advanced study. 
Certainly, various federal and private financial aid programs in the late 
I96()\ and early I97()'s focused on assisting black college faculty to 
upgrade their academic credentials Hence, once the initial inflow of^ 
students from this source has been aecommodated, then a rather different 
rate of pariieipation mav emerge I-ollowing this Imc of reasoning, recent 
trends in doctoral attainment m<iv be inappropriate predictors of the 
long-run outlook. 

In response to indications of a leveling olf of minority enrollments in 
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several graduate schools, the National Board on Graduate Education 
examined first-year graduate minority enrollments to determine if there is 
a slowdown or decline similar to that suggested for black students at the 
undergraduate level. A short letter was sent to 66 graduate deans re- 
questmg information about first-year minority enrollments (excluding 
Asians) in master's and doctoral programs for fall 1973 and 1974. Insti- 
tutions were also asked to indicate changes in the number and acaderhic 
qualifications of minority applicants. Finally, the graduate deans were 
encouraged to comment briefly on reasons for any changes observed in 
application and enrollment trends. 

The sample of institutions surveyed was not intended to be representa- 
tive of all graduate schools, although geographic location and the mix of 
public and private institutions were considered All but a few offered 
doctoral work, and most of the graduate schools known to have major 
programs to promote minority participation at the graduate level were 
included in the survey. 

Fifty-eight (88 percent) of the institutions surveyed responded to this 
inquiry, only three of which were unable to provide any information. 
Fifteen institutions reported data in a form different from that requested, 
I.e., for total minority enrollments, for a different time period (1972-74), 
or for only a single year. Most of these schools did, however, offer their 
impressions of recent enrollment trends despite data inadequacies. Thirty- 
three graduate schools provided the data as requested. 

Overall, the responding institutions reported a slight decline in first-year 
minority enrollments in graduate study. About one-third of the graduate 
schools noted enrollment increases, while one-third recorded a decline. 
While the limitations of the data necessarily preclude extrapolation to a 
national trend, substantial shifts in the distribution of hiinority students 
among schools were observed and merit discussion. Two significant pat- 
terns emerged Graduate schools showing the greatest enrollment increases 
were located m the southern and border states; most stated that they had 
recenilv initiated special efforts to recruit more minority students and to 
inf(Hm students of the opportunities for graduate study at those schools. 
Other institutions /nrolling more minorities had also recently expanded 
their recruitment or financial support programs. By and 'large, schools 
reporting enrollment increases were able to point to specific reasons for 
that growth However, several schools with already existing large-scale 
programs to attract minority students experienced enrollment declines 
despite those efforts. Most of these schools were uncertain as to the cause 
of these declines Somt perceived a stabilization of minority enrollments 

• ' I mcoln h Mdscs. "Report lo the faculty Senate. Spring Ouarter, 1975" (Stanford, 
Calif Stanford Universiiy. unpuhhshcd) 
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nationwide. Scvcrul stressed that lack of financial assistance curtailed 
minority participation, while others commented that opportunities for 
professional study drew many potential students from graduate school; 
Every institution that had reduced special activities benefiting minority 
students reported enrollment declines. The availability of qualified minor- 
fty students did not seem to be a factor in the enrollment declines, since 
about one-half of the lnstltutl(^ns surveyed believed that the qualifications 
of their giinority applicants had improved, while only one university 
indicated an opposite experience. Whether the effect of observed distri- 
butional shifts among schools has resulted in a net increase or a net 
decrease in minority access nationwide requires further analysis. 
^ In sum, the findings of this survey call into question the validity of the 
**benign neglect" hypothesis. For whatever reasons, the process has not 
been set into motion wherein increased minority participation in graduate 
education cailbe taken for granted. Increases in minority enrollments are 
no longer the rule at all institutions. 

The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights asked if "the Nation's conscience 
was now catching up with its laws.'' • A similar question may be asked 
with respect \) minority participation in graduate education. Or is the 
revolution in minority access to graduate study diminishing, as I. Bruce 
Hamilton suggests'^*' The evidence presented thus far on this point is 
Equivocal. It remains to a more subjective interpretation of the prospects 
for future participation, presented in subsequent chapters of this volume, 
to address this question. 



U S Commission on C ivi! Rights lHrnl\ Years After Brown The Shadows of the 
Past (Washington, DC US Commission on Civil Rights, June 1974), p. 106. 
••'I Bruce Hamilton, 'Irresistible Force Meets Immovable Object. A Study of 
American Gradii.ift Schools^ Response to the Black Revolution" (Ph.D dissertation, 
Stanford University, 1974) 
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Barriers to Participation 



r 



To many, . ttamment of a bachelor's degree signifies that,, at last, socio- 
economic and cultural disparities among persons of various income and 
racial and, ethnic backgrounds are removed. Presumably, for those persons 
holding bachelor's degrees negative effects of family background, low 
socioeconomic status, and inadequate educational resources have been 
overcome and should no longer cause some individuals to be disadvan- 
taged relative to the majority of society. Minority men and women with 
bachelor's degrees should be able to obtain good-paying joL-s and clearly 
are not candidates for unemployment or welfare,' The ''culture of poverty" 
so often attributed to low-income minority persons has been dispelled, 
and, while an individual with a baccalaureate may not enjoy the advan- 
tages of inherited wealth or high social status, that individual certainly 
will not be disadvantaged. In essence, the graduate has obtained all the 
basic credentials necessary to succeed in this society according to his or 
her motivation and individual abilaies. 

But the situation may assume a somewhat different character if viewed 
in terms of capacity to pursue graduate education. Are, in fact, all students 
more or less equal with respect to capability to attend graduate school — 
apart from motivation and intellectual potentiaP 

' The Bureau of l abor Statistics recently projected a growing gap between the avail- 
ability of jobs requiring college-level education and the number of college graduates 
through 19K5 As a result, many persons will be forced to accept employment below 
the skill level for which they were trained See U S. Department of l^ibor. Bureau of 
l^bor Statistics, Oa upatumul Manpower and Trainmf> Needs. Reused 1974 (Wash-». 
ington, DC U.S Oovernment Printing Office, I *)75 ) 
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It is recognized that individual circumstances may prevent some who 
desire to attend graduate school from doing so. Financial status, personal 
obligations, poor undergraduate preparation, and influence of family 
background may in individual cases prevent talented students from pursu- 
ingigraduate study. All students, minority and nonminority, share the 
possibility of these handicaps, but for minority students these barriers 
intrude more often arid more intensely. 

We have classified barriers affecting minority participation into four 
broad groups — financial, educational, psychosocial, and cultural. They are 
not mutually exclusive; to the contrary, their impacts on minority students 
are increased by virtue of their interrelation. 

/ 



FINANCIAL BARRIERS 

Some argue that it is inappropriate to regard any person with a bachelor's 
degree as financially disadvantaged with respect to graduate school at- 
tendance. Parental income is not relevant, and the student should be able 
and willing to borrow in order to finance further education if a stipend or 
some other form of financial aid is unavailable. While there is movement 
toward an entitlement concept in undergraduate student finance, no simi- 
Tar sentiment is expressed for graduate education. We believe, -however, 
that attainment of z bachelor s degree does not automatically erase all 
financial inequalities with respect to capability to pursue graduate educa- 
tion. Inadequate financial resources are not a circumstance licnited to 
minority students alone, but many more minority students come from low- 
income families relative to nonminority students. Moreover, combined 
with other factors that act to deter minorities from attending graduate 
school, financial barriers may have a greater impact on minority partici- 
pation than for majority students 

We will first review the financial status of minority families and then 
examine patterns of undergraduate finance for minority v/s-d-v/s non- 
minority students. Findings from a variety of surveys and analyses arc 
presented in the following section. None of the individual - analyses is 
comprehensive n6r entirely satisfactory, for this reason, the findings of 
several have been presented. Taken together, they provide a consistent 
and convincing description of differences between the financial situatiqn 
of minority and nonminority students. 

Family financial circumstance clearly influences the amount of money 
that parents will be able to contribute toward the costs of the student's 
college education. In 1969 the median family income of minority families 
was substantially lower than that of white families despite significant gains 
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TABLE 28 Median Family Income, by Race and Ethnic Identity, 1969 



Racial/Ethnic 


Median Kamily 


Ratio to 


Identity 


Income ($) 


White Income 


All persons 


9.590 




White 


9,961 


1.00 


Black 


6.067 


0.61 


Nfexican American 


6.962 


0.70 


Puerto Rican 


6.165 


0.62 


American Indian 


5.K32 


0.59 



ERIC 



SOURCE' All persons, \vhite. black US Bitfeau of the Census. 1970 Census of Population, 
Vol I, Chaructf^istus of the Pofutlatum, Section 1, Tabic 94. Mexican American. Puerto 
Rican US Bureau of the Census. Suhfnt Rtports. Final Report PC(2)-IC. "Persons of 
Spanish Oiigin.** Table 10. American Indian VS Bureau of the Census, Subfect Rf ports. 
Final Report PCf2)-lF. "American Indians." Table 10 



TABLE 29 Percentage Changes in Median Family Income, by Race 

Race 1965-69 1969-73 

Black - 32.1 -0.2 

White 16.2 6.1 

source: us Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports. Special Studies, Series 
P-23, No! 4H, "The Social and Economic Status of the Black Population in the United 

St.ites. 1973" fWashm^jton, DC US Government Printing Office. 1974), Table 8 



during the 196(ys.- Figures given in Table 28 show that black, Puerto 
Rican, and American Indian incomes were less than two-thirds that of 
nonminority families, while Mexjjwn Aii^erican families earned about 
70 percent as much as nonminority families. ' 

According to figures presented by the Bureau of the Census, both the 
absolute and relative disparities between black and white family incomes 
ha\e widened m recent years. The data presented in Table 29 show that 
throughout the I960's the income levels of black families increased more 



- One exception is the Asian origin population The median family income for 
Chinese families was $10,610 in 1969. while for the Japanese population the median 
family income* was $12,515. US. Bureau of*the Census, Subject Report?. "Japanese. 
Chinese, and Filipinos in the United States." Final Report PC(2)>1G. 1973. 
'The influence of disparities in income levels between minority and nonminority 
families on ability to finance college attendance is compounded by differences in 
family size The median number of children under 18 years in white families is 2.3. 
while the corresponding figures for black and Spanish-heritage families are 2.8 and 2.7* 
U S Bureau of the Censtis. 1970 Census of Population Vol 1. Characteristics of the 
Population. P'ATl 1. ' V S. Summary." Section 2 (Washington. D.C. U S Government 
Printing Office. 1973). Table 266 
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TABLE 30 Parental Income of High School Seniors, by Race, 1972 



Gross Family 

Income ($) , Black ( % ) White (% ) 

< 3.000 ~25~1 3.0 

3- 5.999 25 0 8.6 

6- 8,999 2'i 5 20.2 

9-II.999 14 3 23.2 

l2-l4/>99 . 5 5 18.1 

>15.i)00 5 7 26.9 



souRcF US Dcpartmcni Mcalih, Education, and Welfare, OfTuc of Education, National 
I ongiuidinal Sludics of the High School Class of 1972, Tabular Summary of Student 
QuvUtotwatrc Data, Vol II (Washington, D.C* US Government Printing Office, 1974), 
p 445 

} 

TABLE 31 Distribution of Estimated Parental Income of Entering Freshmen, 
Fall 1971 

(Estimated Parental 



Income ($) 


Black (7r) 


White {%) 


< 4,000 


24 5 


4.0 


.4- 5,999 


^ 19.4 


5.9 


6~ 7,999 


' 15 9 


9.4 


8- 9.999 


118 


12.6 


10-12,999 


104 


18.7 


12 5 -14,999 


69 


14.7 


> 15,000 


11 0 


25.0 



soi'Rct Alan F B.ivcr, fhe HUuk CoUefiC freshman Characteristics and Recent Trends, 
American C"oiin(.il. on Idiuaiion Research Reports, No 7 (Washington, DC' American 
Ctuintil on r-diualion. 1972). p 39 



rapidly than those of white families, thus narrowing the gap From 1969 
to 1973, however, median black family income fell 0.2 percent, while 
white family income mcreased 6.1 percent. By 1974, the ratio of black to 
white family income had declined to 0,58.' 

Kxammation of the family income levels of high school seniors m 1972 
reveals different distributions according to racial identity as shown in 
r'\ble 30. Over one-half of black high^ school students reported parental 
injomes under $6,000, compared with 12 percent of white students. While 
(»nly 6 percent of black students had family incomes above $15,000, more 
than onc-foiirth of white students did. 

U'omparison of the estimated family invomes of entering freshmen 
(Table 31 ) with the parental income of high school seniors by race reveals 

'US Hiuetiu of the ( cnMis, ( uirent Population Reports, Special Studies. Series P-23, 
No ^4 'The SoLul and 1 cononiic Status of the Black Populatioa in the Unitect 
Slates. 1974" (Washmulon. OC US (M)vcrnmcnt Printing Oflice. 1975). Table 9 
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TABLE 32 Planned Sources of Support for College Education, High School 
Seniors, 1*972 



Source of Support 


Black (Tf ) 


Wnite^vc ) 


Pnr^nt< 

1 ul V M 13 


66.8 


80.4 


Scivings or summer curnin^s 


76.9 


85.2 


FnrninBs while tukinc courses 


55.9 


54.2 


f^ih^r r^litiv^^ f not n:irpnt^) 


21 5 


7.2 


r^nll^o^ wnrk.-'Studv Drocrcini 


53.0 


22.3 


NDSL program 


30 2 


9.9 


EOG 


37.7 


7.6 


Federal guaranteed student loan 


24 9 


10.4 


Other loan 


39.7 


25.2 


Private scholarship or grant 


25.0 


21.7 


Social security benefits 


16.5 


7.8 


Other 


36 7 


21.3 



S(>UR(F l^S Dcparimeni of Health. Educaiion, and Welfare. Oflice of Education. National 
i.unpitudm.il Stud> of the High School Cla^s of 1972, FnhuUu Summon of Student Ques- 
ttoiuHwv IKttu. Vol II (Washington. DC . US Government Printing Oflicc. 1974), p 445. 



that the distribution of family income for black freshmen is markedly 
higher than that of black, high school seniors. The distribution of family 
income for white freshmen, however, tetnains similar to that of white 
high school seniors. This: suggests that financial factors have contributed 
to differential college entry ^ptes. 

Minorities plan to me^t their college expenses in different ways than 
do nonminority students, as illustrated in Table 32 Minority high school 
seniors' planning to contitiue to college expected to receive parental sup- 
port less frequently than nonmmorities, while they planned to utilize 
Educational Opportunity Grants (t;oG). work-study programs, and loans 
more often than did white :>tudenls. 

The magnitude of differences in anticipated parental contributions 
toward the costs of a student's college education is shown in Table 33. The 
disparities are sizeable, the median expected contribution from black 
parents is $161, far less than that for white students. $1,145. For Chicanos. 
the expected contribution is also low, while students from Puerto Rican 
and Native American famihes indicated that their parents would con- 
tribute only slightly more. About 70 percent of black, Mexican-American, 
and Puerto Rtcan students estimated that parents would contribute less 
than $625 per year toward the costs of their education, while only one- 
third of white students estimated a similar figure.' 

•C()Ilci!c 1 ntriuKC 1 x.iminalion Hoard, C olh'iic-lhHiud Seniors, 1974-75 (New York: 
C ollege EnlraiKc 1 \ animation Hoard. 1975). p ^2 
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TABLE 33 Exptcttd Partntal Contribution Toward Education, Hifh School 
Seniors, by Race and Ethnic Group, 1974-75 





American 




Mexican 


Puerto 




♦ 


Indian 


Black 


American 


Rican 


White 


Contribution ($) 


in ) 






(Cf ) 




<625 




77 


74 


69 


33 


625-1.199 


14 


9 


11 


11 


19 


K200-l,799 


7 


4 


5 


5 


12 


1.800-2.399 


6 


3 


3 


4 


1 A 
10 


2.400-2.999 


3 


2 


1 


2 


5 


3.000-3.599 


1 


• 1 


1, 


1 


2 


> 3.600 


10 


5 


4 


9 


21 


Median contribution 


$ 419 


Yl6l 


$194 


$ 258 


^il.r45 


Mean contribution 


$1,314 


$672 


$667 


$1,057 


$2,553 


No. of respondents 


2.096 


56.730 


10.368 . 


4.753 


597.704 



souRci- College Fntrante nxaminaiion Board. Co\\e^c-Bo\ind Seniors, 1974-1^ (New York: 
College InuaiKc I \aminaiion Board, I975r. p ^2 



Table 34 mdicalCN that m 1971 black freshmen relied ort loans, scholar- 
ships, and grantN more than did nonblack studentN in financing college. 
Not Nurprisingly. nonblack freshmen indicated parental aid as the most 
frequent source of financial assistance almost twice as often as -did blacks. 

More recent data revra! large differences in the proportions of entering 
college freshmen that were assisted by federal aid programs. Table 35 
compares federal sources of support for all full-time freshmen enrolled in 
fall 1975 with the subset of students m the predominantly black colleges. 
These data reveal that a higher percentage of freshmen in black colleges 
relative to freshmen in all institutions received support from each of the 



TABLE 34 Major Sources of Support for Black and .Nonblack Freshmen " 



Source of Suppoj t 


Black ) 


Nonblack C^r 


P.ul'linic or sunirnci v^oik 


11 6 


29.4 


Savings from full-time cniplo\ nicnt 


10 : 


^4 


Parental or famil\ atd ot gifts 


M 8 


56 0 


Scholarships anil grants i 


40 1 


18.0 


1 o.ins — NDl'A government insured college^ 


^ 


13 9 


Other loans 


1 1 6 


s 9 



• Percentage figures dt* not ukt u^ I (Mi (xucnt hex a use lesponJenu uulK.ileti multiple 
souri.es of suppoil 

snURfF Alan \ Haver. Ihc Him k ( ollci:^- I n'^lvtum Chanutcnstw ami Riicnt Trends. 
American CouiKil on lilucation Rescauh Koptifts. No 7 (VVaslnnglon. I)C American 
loutKil I'n Idutalion, 1^12) 
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TABLE ^5 PerctnUge of Entering Freshmen Receiving Assistance from Federal 
Student Aid Programs, AM Institutions and Predominantly Black Colleges, Fall 1975 

Percentage of Students 
^ Receiving Aid 



All Predominantly 
Assistance Programs Institutions Black Colleges 



Basic Hducational Opportunity CJrant 11 76 

Supplemental Educational ()ppc>rtunitv Grant 6 24 

College Work-Study 12 37 

Guaranteed Student I oan 9 II 

National Direct Student Loan 10 . 25 



souRCP- Alexander W Asim, Mar*so R Kinji, and Gerald T Richardson. The American 
Freshman National Norms for hall 1975 (I.os Anpcles Cooperative Institutional Research 
Program, 197^). pp 49. 50 > 



five federal aid programs cited.'^ The most striWng disparity is in Basic 
Educational Opportunity Grant (bfoc.) awards; over three-fourths df 
black college students obtained beog support, compared with one-fourth 
of all students. 

The extensive participation of black college students in these federal 
programs is corroboraled.by figures reported in Table 36, which identify 
recipients according to minority and nonminority status. Minority students 
received almost one-half of all brog and seog (Supplementary Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grant) awards in 1974-75, roughly four times the 
total enrollment proportion of minorities in colleges. Overall, minority 
students comprised about one-tf]ird (jf the total number of students assisted 
through these federal student aid programs. Since eligibility is determined 
on the basis of financial need, it is evident that the federal commitment 
to alleviatmg financial barriers to undergraduate study has benefited the 
minority population. 

Nonetheless, the extent to which federal and other student assistance 
programs have compensated for disparities in financial circumstance, that 
affect colle^?b access reitiaii)s unclear. The beog program did not award 
the maximum authorized grant of $1,400 until 1975-76 and is limited to 

''The Basic Educational Opportunfty Grant (BFfx. ) program provides direct grants to 
full-time and part-limc tudcnts, awarded on the basis of financial need. Supplemenial 
Educational Oppt)rtunity Grant (sKXi) funds are alloted to institutions that, in turn, 
select aid recipients with "exceptional" financial need Both the beog and SLoc pro- 
grams are limited to undergraduate students. The College Work-Study (cws) pro- 
gram provides federal fun Is to pay 80 percent of the salaries of students Through 
the National Direct Student I uun (Ni>st ) program students may receive low-interest 
loans from parhcipaling institutions Under the Guaranteed Student Loan (est) pro- 
gran), loans are made directly by lending institutions and guaranteed by the federal 
government 
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TABLE 36 Percentage of Minority and Nonminority Students Receiving Aid 
under U.S. Office of Education Assistance Programs, 1974-75 



AsMslance Programs 

Basic Bducutionai Opportunity 
Grant 

Supplemental Educational Oppoi- 

tunity Grant 
College Work-Study 
Guaranteed Student Loan 
National Direct Student Loan 

TotaL all programs " 

• Unduplicued count Hxclmlcs Ciuiiranlccd Student Lo.in Progr.jm and ini^ludcs persons 
receiving aid under State Scholarship IncenUve Cjruni program 

soiJRtI' l r.tnk J Atelsck and Irene L Ciomberg. Student A\sntafHr Partwipants and 
VroKrams. 1^74 7V Higher Education Panel Rcptuls. No 27 (Washington. DC* American 
r CoiifKil on Fducaiion, 1^7^). Table 4 

Students who entered postsecondary education after April 1973. In 1974- 
75, the average award to students attending public 2-year institutions was 
$580, while the average amount for students in private 4-year colleges 
and universities was $660/ These . res may be compared with estimated 
college costs for 1975 reported b> ' e College Entrance Examination 
Board, ranging from $2,100 for public 2-year institutions (commuter 
budget) to $4,400 for private 4-year institutions (resident budget). 

The preceding discussion has detailed differences in minority and non- 
minority family incomes and has suggested that minorities place greater 
reliance on scholarships, work-study programs, and loans in financing 
their undergraduate education in contrast to nonminority students, who 
receive more parental assistance. It has also sketched the importance of 
federal aid programs to undergraduate minority student??. Ihese facts 
have implications for the minority studenl's4iecision whether to continue 
to graduate school. A number of considerations influence any student's 
decision to seek an advanced degree. The student's perception of the 
likely financial and noripecuniary rewards, stemming from career possi- 
bilities availabje with an advanced degree, must be weighed against the 
*opp(,)rlunily costs (income that might have been earned while in school), 
«s well as the direct costs of graduate school attendance. 

All students face a similar decision, but for many minority students the 

* • Frank J Atclsck .md Irene I domberg. Student Assimncc, Participants and Pro- 
uram^. V)74-7$. Higher Ldiicat*on Panel Reports, no. 27 (Washington. D.C." Ameri- 
can Council on fcducation. 1975). Fable 11 
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Percentage of 
Recipients 

No. of . . 

Recipients Minority Nonminority 



54 3. (KM) 


4K 


52 


350.000 


4K 


52 


575.000 


31 


67 


669.000 


IK 


82 


749.000 


29 


71 


1.5K4.0(M) 


34 


66 




situation is more difficult. Minorities holding ^ baccalaureate, in j^eneral, 
have an opportunity to earn an income well above that of ,their families. 
Financial security is a more important reason for attending undergraduate 
school for minority than for nonminority students. Consider then the 
situation of the minority student who must decide whether to try to attend 
graduate school. Typically, the student has received Jess financial support 
from parents and borrowed more than nonminority college students. 
Concern about financing has been more characteristic of the minority 
student. One graduate dean described many' potential minority graduate 
students as *Vorn out" from efforts to pay for their undergraduate edu- 
cation. Graduate students are ineligible for aid through the beog and 
SEOG programs. The prospect of borrowing additional sums to continue 
to graduate school is not inviting. Moreover, there are risks. After spend- 
ing several years in graduate school (perhaps incurring additional debt 
but certainly not enjoying an extravagant life-style), the student may 
fail t© attain a degree. Even if the student does earn 4 degree, that 
student must then face an uncertain job market. Thus, a potential 
graduate student must decide whether to settle for a baccalaureate degree 
and seek immediate employment or opt for graduate study with all its 
attendant risks— academic and financial. For many minority students, the 
risks may be judged unacceptable, and the financial rewards associated 
with attainment of an advanced degree may be perceived as inadequate to 
justify the costs of graduate study. 

The role of loans in college student finance has recently come under 
increasing scrutiny. One issue involves determination of how much debt 
a student should be expected or allowed to assume in order to finance 
higher education At the graduate level two developments are pertinent. 
First, there has been a sharp drop in fellowship support in recent years, 
offset primarily by a marked increase in self-support among full-time 
students in science and engineering. Accordingly, it seems likely that loans 
will play a larger role in student finance in the future. On the.othe;- hand, 
concern about the high default rate in some sectors of postsecondary edu- 
cation has caused some to consider limiting a student's reliance on loans.' 

* Another factor significant at the graduate level is that individual indebt- 
edness from undergraduate education may be sufficiently high to dis- 
courage potential graduate students from undertaking advanced study in * 
the absence of nonloan financial support. Some graduati^school adminis- 
trators have suggested that minority students have assumed a higher debt 

^Scc Oavicl W Brcncman and Shan Collins. 'The Special Problems of Graduate 
Student Loan Finance;* unpublished draft prepared for the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board. ^975, and Cheryl M Fields. "Student Groups Seek Limit on I^ans," 
Till- i lironiilc <>l Hivhcr hMiKdlion. I Dctcmber 1975, p 
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burden than nonminority students; *hus placing them at a relative dis- 
advantage in financing graduate work. From a survey of nearly 8,000 
students who had enrolled in graduate study, Elaine H. El-Khawas and 
Ann S. Bisconti found that 60 percent of white students who had enrolled 
for advanced'study had not borrowed any money for undergraduate edu- 
cation, while only 35 percent of black students reported no indebtedness.* 
Unfortunately, systematic study bf this subject is lacking. Analysis of 
cumulative debt by race and ethnic group, income level, and cost of 
institution attended is required for informed consideration of this question. 

A second broad consideration m comparing financial need at the 
graduate level for minority and nonminority students is quite straight- 
forward — how to do it? 

Assessment of financial need at the graduate level is conceptually and 
' operationally Siflicult. Students from both high-income and low-income 

families may consider themselves to be financially independent of their 
parents, and, consequently, income differentials among studi^nts beconi^ 
negligible, since few have assets or are employed. Most graduate schools 
do not consider need in the award of financial support, although some do 
require financial statements from parents for calculation of student lleed. 
(Recent trends, however, point to a contrary position, wherein extension 
of the 18-year-old age of majority may undermine the assummion of 
parental responsibility for support of undergraduate students.) / 

Apart from determination of the legal obligation of parents^n assisting 
graduate students, another, more elusive consideration arisc^ There is a 
fuzzy line between the student who requests financial aid/uecause he or 
she chooses not to ask for parental assistance In financi^'g graduate study 
o and the student whose family simply docs not have tjic resources to con- 
tribute to the student's education. Moreover, while a student may not 
receive direct financial aid from family, he or may have been given 
an automobile, be covered by family medical insurance, receive room and 
board during vacations, or have general hp/O^up fmancial security in the 
event of an emergency. These are not uficonimon patterns of secondary 
(although important) assistance for jiiany graduate students, but for the 
minority student from a low-incoillc family, these "intangibles" may not 
be available, and, in fact, the sfudrnt may feel an obligation to contribute 
to the family's support. " 

Unfortunately, informatiop on the financial status of all graduate stu- 
dents is deficien^-^fnd almost nonexistent for minority graduate students. 
On the basi$^ limited evidence, some differences may be shown. Table 37 

^^EUJ-.c ri. El-Khawas and Ann S Bisconii, Fiir and Ten Years After College Entry, 
" Vol. 9, No. 1 (Washington. DC : American Council on Education, 1974), Table 
145. 
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TABLE 38 Minimum Ltvtl of Financial Support Required to Attend Graduate 
School, Mack and Spanlsti-tpeaklng Persons, 1973-74 

Percent of Students Indicating 
Support Required 

Spanish- 



Minimum Support Required 


Black 


speaking 


No support 


3 


5 


Loan only 


5 


7 


Tuition payment 


22 


26 


Living expenses 


2 


4 


Tuition and living expenses 


68 


58 



sodrce: Data provided by the Educational Testing Service and Institute for the Study of 
Educational Policy* January 1975 



indicates the planned sources of support for seniors anticipating graduate 
study based on a survey of the characteristics and plans of college seniors. 
From the data presented, it is evident that nearly one-half of all students 
expected some family assistance. However, analogous to the situation at 
the undergraduate level, minority students typically will be less able to 
draw on famiiy resources as a source of support than nonminority students* 
From data shown in Table 38, we find that 68 percent of black graduate 
school aspirants and 58 percer' of Spanish-speaking aspirants indicated 
that they would need financial assistance to cover both tuition and living 
expenses in order to be able to attend graduate school While interpreta* 
tion of these data is necessarily limited because of lack of comparable 
figures for nonminority persons, they do suggest that minority students 
perceive finances to be a major consideration in deciding whether to pursue 
graduate study. 

At the graduate level, other considerations are introduced in award of 
financial aid that relate to the educational implications of various support 
mechanisms. These are discussed in Chapter 5. 



EDUCATIONAL BARRIERS 

Award of a bachelor's degree clearly does not certify equality of educa- 
tional outcome. Colleges and programs within colleges differ as to curricu- 
lar emphases, degree requirements, and standards for evaluating achieve- 
ment. Student performance varies within ^ institutions. The academic 
qualifications of a potential graduate student are a function of the under* 
graduate school attended, the type and quality of programs pursued 
within individual institutions, and the performance of students within 
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individual programs. Recognition that the academic preparation, oC 
baccalaureate holders is not equal has special implications for minority 
participation in graduate education. Graduate schools seek well-qualified, 
competitive students; '*open admissions** philosophies are not accepted. 
It is important to clarify the factors affecting the educational preparation 
of minority students to assist graduate schools in identifying promising 
minority students and to understand the strengths and weaknesses of their 
educational backgrounds. 

The distribution of minorities among undergraduate schools differs from 
that of nonminority students. Minority students arc more likely to enroll 
in 2-year colleges but less likely to attend universities and private 4-year 
colleges than are nonminority stude'^its."* Alexander W. Astin found that 
black, Spanish, and American Indian freshmen students were "most highly 
concentrated in the two-year and the least selective four-year institu- 
tions." Judy Rotzen reported that in 1970 a larger proportion of black 
undergraduate students attended the lowest-quality 4-year colleges than 
did""wfTite coll e g e s todeniST'-'-'^he^suggested, moreover, "that blacks are 
less likely than whites from comparable homes to attend college. Further, 
able blocks are more likely than whites of comparable ability to attend 
lower-quality institutions." ' * Uneven distribution among different types of 
public institutions poses another concern. For example, in 1970-71, 
blacks, Chicanos, and American Indians represented 7.4 percent of the 
student body of the University of California and 11.2 percent of the 
students of the California state colleges and universities, while in 1969 
they represented 17.5 percent of community college enrollments,** 

The high enrollment proportions in 2-year schools have been the sub- 
ject of extensive debate. Some have suggested that 2-year colleges facilitate 

Sec U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Special Studies, Scries 
P-23. No. 54, The Social and Economic Status of the Black Population in the 
United States, 1974" (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, July 
1975). Table 69: Institute for the Study of Educational Policy, Report No, I, Equal 
Educational Opportunity for jBlacks in U.S. Hifjher Education: An Assessment (Wash- 
ington. D.C.: Howard University, 1975), TaNe 2-22; and Alexander W. Austin, 
Margo R. King. John M. Light, and Gerald T. Richardson, Thr American Freshman: 
National Norms for Fall 1^974 (Los Angeles: Cooperative Institutional Research 
Program. 1975). p. 41. [ 

Alexander W. Astin, The Myth of Equal Access in Public Higher Education 
(Atlanta: Southern Education Foundation, 1975), p. 5. 

'-Judy Roizcn. ''Black Stucjents in Higher Education," in Teachers .ud Students, ed. 
by Martin Trow (New Yorkj: McGraw-Hill. 1975), pp. 139-140. 
»^/MV/., p. 153. 1 

>» Nairobi Research Institute. Blacks and Public Higher Education in California 
(prepared for the Joint Committee on the Master Plan for Higher Education, Cali- 
fornia Legislature, Sacramento, February 1973). 
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access and thus serve as a genuine stepping-stone to further undergraduate 
study. Others contend that 2-year institutions will be an educational 
"dead end" for many minority students, thereby reducing overall bac- 
calaureate attainment for minority students relative to ^nonminority 
students. 

For many years the Vast majority of black students attended the histori- 
cally black colleges. In the last decade opportunities for undergraduate 
study in predominately white colleges and universities have increased for 
all minority persons, although in 1973-74 almost half of black students 
earned their baccalaureates from the black colleges.*" These schools arc 
in a transitional phase. From an externally imposed near monopoly on 
higher education for black students, they are moving to a more open 
environment in which they have wider access to resources. But now they 
must also compete for students and faculty with nonminority schools. 
Their status warrants discussion. 

Some claim that the quality of education available in black colleges 
is not, on average, as high as that offered in nonblack colleges and 
universities. Inadequate finance and enforced isolation have left a legacy 
of limited educational resources in many of these institutions. Moreover, 
the opening of opportunities in white colleges and universities for black 
students and faculty has drawn many of the best individuals from these 
colleges. Others disagree with the above assessment. They point to the 
fact that black colleges and universities have, in the face of overwhelming 
obstacles, educated most of the outstanding black leaders, scholars, and 
professionals. Sixty percent of the 1972-73 black doctorates earned their 
baccalaureates from a black college.'* Moreover, these institutions have 
had considerable success with students who enter college with very poor 
educational backgrounds. This role, in which they have developed special 
expertise, is one that other institutions have been less willing or ineffective 
in performing. And finally, supporters emphasize that, as desegregation 
has occurred, federal and state assistance to the^e schools has increased; 
thus, the academic capabilities and resources of these schools have im- 
proved significantly. 

* 'For students who aspire to a bachelor's degree. Astin contends that enrolling in a 
2'year institution reduces the chances of earning a baccalaureate by about 12 percent 
(taking into account diiierences in individual characteristics such as initial abilities, 
motivation, career goals, and study habits). Alexander W. Astin. Tite Myth of Equal 
Access in Huhlic Hifjhcr Education (Athinta: Southern Hducation Foundation, 1975), 
pp. 9-10. 

Higher Education Panel, American Council on Education, unpublished preliminary 
figures, 1975. 

Special analysis by nbge of data from National Research Council, National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Doctorate Records File, November 1974. 
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We offer an additional comment: Black colleges, similar to white col- 
leges, provide a diversity of program offerings and intellectual challenge. 
Some schools prepare large numbers of students who continue to doctoral 
work at the most prestigious universities in the .country; others provide 
terminal education for their undergraduate Mudents. Freeman Hrabowski 
compared the academic performance in graduate school of black students 
who graduated from white colleges" with tho$e^vho received their under- 
graduate education" at the historiidlly black colleges. His findings showed 
academic achievement in graduate study as measured by grade point 
average, retention rate, and graduation rate to be similar for both groups of 
students.*'* It is important to recognize that characterization of these 
schools according to a simple stereotype is inappropriate, will necessarily 
be inaccurate, and may be counterproductive. 

In addition to differences among institutions in the calibre of academic 
training offered, the quality of undergraduate education also varies mthin 
individual institutions. Differences in educational preparation may derive 
in part from "benevolent tracking'' at the undergraduate level, directed to 
minority students for several reasons. Well-meaning faculty and counselors 
may direct a deserving student into less rigorous courses or make special 
exceptions rather than see that student fail or perform poorly. While these 
actions may stem from good intentions, they can also result from inability, 
indifference, or lack of willingness of faculty and counselors to devote 
extra time and energy to assist a student struggling with academic diffi- 
culties. For whatever reason, this form of "benevolent tracking" is bound 
to be counterproductive by creating false perceptions' on the part of the 
student about the level of academic achievement normally required and 
about his or her own performance. 

Numerous Educational Opportunity Programs (eop) have been initi- 
ated in colleges and universities throughout the country, designed to assist 
educationally disadvantaged students in achieving a college education.**' 
The goal of these programs is to increase the college completion rates of 
students, and one obvious way, unfortunately, may be to direct them 
into less demanding courses of study. The "talent-searched," "upward- 
bounded" and "EOP*ed" minority students may simply not receive the 
same kind of educational preparation as does the majority of graduate 
aspirants. I 

It is not possible to evaluate the magnitude and effect of "benevolent 
tracking" in colleges and universities, and generalization must'^b^ avoided. 

Freeman Aiphonsa Hrabowski, "A Comparison of Graduate Academic Performance 
of Black Students who Graduated from Predominantly Black Colleges and from 
Predommantly White Colleges' (Ph.D. dissertation. University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign. 1975) 

''These programs are not limited to minority students, although minority students 
predominate. 
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. Many eop programs — perhaps a majority, perhaps almost all— success- 
'fully assist educationally disadvantaged students in strengthening their 
academic weaknesses and thus do prepare students to proceed to graduate 
school. The New York State 'Higher Education Opportunity Program 
reported that 26.5 percent of thpir graduates entered graduate and profes- 
sional schools directly after graduation, no mean accomplishment for 
students designated as a high-risk population at the undergraduate level.^^" 
This ma> be compared with a national figure of 35 percent reported by 
El-Khawas and Biscoijti for persons awarded a baccalaureate in 1970 
who enrolled in graduate or professional study the following ydar.^* 

Unfortunately, the presence of large numbers of minority students in 
EOP-type programs can have a "spillover*' effect on other minority students 
in college.--' Phillip E. Jones suggests that the deficit model* of education 
employed in eop programs by definition assigns "qiiafitics of inferiority 
to the learning experience of black- and other minority students," 
Faculty may simply perceive all minority students, regardless of academic 
background and performance, to be educationally disadvantaged ^nd 
therefore overlook and fail to encourage those students with high academic 
potential to continue to graduate school. This 'Tygmalion effect" has been 
well documented at other levels of education and causes a serious 
problem in higher education. William M. Boyd found that: 

Many black students feel that professors view them as incompetents. For example, a^ 
student said a profrssor *1oId me \ would probably need special help without knowmg 
mc or my abilities." the students feel that this injects self-fulfilling prophecy, if not 
out-right tnequaUty, into the grading process. Grades tend to be lower than per- 
formance would dictate 

Another factor may affect the educational preparation of minority 
students for graduate school. The target population of EOP-type programs 
that encourage and assist disadvantaged students to enter and complete 
undergraduate school may not be the same as the potential pool of minor- 

Htf State of New York, "Higher Education Opportunity Program, Final Report 1973- 
74" (unpuWished), p. 31. 

Elaine H. ENKhawas and Ann S. Bisconti, op- cit., p. 65. 
" Ronald W. Lopez arjd Darryl D. Enos. "Chicanos and f^ublic Higher Education in 
California" (Report prepared for Joint Committee on the Master Plan for Higher 
Education. California Legislature. Sacramento, December 1972), pp. 31-33. 
2^ Phillip E. Jones. ''A Descriptive Analysis of the Administrative Structure of Selected 
Educational Opportunity Programs" (PhD. dissertation, University of Iowa, May 

1975). p. 81. . . o •, . 

2»See Robert Rosenthal and Lenore Jacobson. 'Teacher Expectation and Pupils 
Intellectual Development." in P\f»molion in the Classroom (New York: Holt, Rinc- 
hart, and Winston. 1968). 

2"' William M. Boyd. IL Oe^effrcaatm America's Collcffes: A Nationwide Survey 
of Black Students: 1972-73 (New York: Praeger Publishers. 1974). p. 11. 
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ity graduate students. The so-called nondisadvantaged minority student 
does not need help entering or D^erely getting through college, but that 
student might need special assistance in selecting a program of study 
suitable for later admission to graduate school and in performing at a 
high level in that curriculum. Sowell argues that current fashions in 
recruiting and admissions practices have caused capable black students to 
be bypassed in favor of less-qualified students. While these "middle-class" 
students may, in fact, need counseling and g^idance, such help is not 
available to them.'-** 

Apart from the quality of the educational preparation of minority 
students there is also the problem of "automatic tracking." For- certain 
fields of study — chemistry, mathematics, engineering, physics — a student 
must have completed specific prerequisites in high school. Beatrice Bain 
a?id Lucy Sells note that 4 years of high school mathematics are required 
fpr entrance into the first-year mathematics course at the University of 
California at Berkeley, which, in turn, is required of those majoring in 
?11 natural science and engineering fields.-* The long time period necessary 
to obtain the basic academic prerequisites almost precludes advanced 
study in jno&t science fields if a student does not mak^ a decision to study 
a^cientific discipline in high school. And clearly, if certain prerequisites 
are not available in a minority student's high school or if that student is 
"tracked" into noncoUege preparatory curricula, then the chances of 
entering certain fields in college and graduate school are slim. 

Minority students exhibit less confidence in their academic abilities than 
do nonminority students and, moreover, recognise those academic weak- 
nesses, according to Bayer's survey of entering freshmen.^^ Table 39 
compares' the perceptions of black and nonblack freshmen regarding 
academic areas in which they may need special assistance. Mathematics 
appears to be a major concern for both black and nonblack students; 
however, more than one-half of black freshmen students indicated a need 
for special help in this area. 

7 he extent to which minority students with educationally disadvantaged 
backgrounds **catch up*' during their undergraduate college careers is 
unknown. Yet quantitative and basic writing skills arc two areas commouly 

2«This issue is discussed at length in Thomas Sowell. Black Education: Myths and 
Tragedies (New York: David McKay Co.. 1972). 

Beatrice Bain and Lucy Sells, "Preparatory Education for Women and Minorities,'* 
in Developing Opportunities for Minorities in Graduate Education (Proceedings of 
the Conference on Minority Graduate Education at the. University of California. 
\ Berkeley. May U and 12, 1973). pp. 36-39. 

Alan E. Bayer. The Black College Freshman: Characteristics and Recent Trends, 
American Council on Education Research Reports. No. 7 (Washington. D.C.: Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1972). p. 43. 
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TABLE 39 Ptrctntift of Black and Nonblicic Freshmen Indicating Need for 
~~^|S(i6ial Attittance, by Subject Area. Fall 1971 





Percentage Needing Special Assistance 


Subject Area 


Black 


Nonblack 


English 


24 


16 


Reading 


14 


10 


Mathematics 


55 


3^ 


Social studies 


8 


4 


Science 


29 


21 


Foreign language 


33 


20 



source: Alan E. Bayer, The Black College Freshman: 'Characteristics and Recent Trends, 
American Council on Education Research Reports, No, 7 (Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 19?2). 



cited by graduate school personnel in which academic preparation could 
be improved for minority graduate students. Many graduate institutions 
have made special efforts to strengthen the competencies of minority stu- 
dents in these specific areas (and often of nonminority students as well). 

Assessment of the quality of academic preparation is central to the 
admissions process. Minority student admissions has been the subject of 
extensive debate at all levels of higher education, but it is a more sensi- 
- live issue in graduate education where ordinarily admissions are highly 
competitive. Competition based on merit is the norm, and "picking win- 
ners" is the legitimate objective of graduate school admissions.^* Conse- 
quently, student applicants are generally evaluated on the basis of under- 
graduate grade point average, scores on standardized tests, and, to a lesser 
extent, letters of recommendation, demonstrated academic ability being a 
key factor. The basic dilemma is how to identify strong academic potential 
in students with mediocre records of achievement. Many minority students 
present lower cumulative grade point averages than nonminority students. 
However, minority students tend to be "late bloomers," experiencing their 
most significant social adjustment and academic difficulties in the first 2 
years of college.^*^ 

Ethnic and racial minority students typically receive lower scores on 

2» See B. Alden Thresher. "Uses and Abuses of Scholastic and Achievement Tests," 
in College Entrance Examination Board, Barriers to Hipher Education (New York: 
College Entrance Examination Board. 1971 

30 See Charles V. Willie and Arline S. McCord, Black Students at White Colleges 
(New York. Praeger Publishers, 1972). and James M. Hedegard» '^Experiences of 
Black College Students at Predominantly White Institutions," in Black Students in 
White Schools, cd. by Edgar G. Epps (Worthington, Ohio: Charles A. Jones Publish- 
ing Co., 1972), pp. 43-59. 
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standardized aptitude tests than do nonminorities. Widespread reliance 
on these tests serves to exclude disproportionate numbers of minority 
, 'applicants, and use of tests has generated considerable controversy. 

Many contend that standardized tests arc inherently biased toward 
middle-class white values and experience and, therefore, are invalid 
measures of minority student intellectual potential Most published re- 
search on the predictive validity of tests docs suggest, however, that test 
scores are positively correlated with minority student college grades and 
thus do not appear to be intrinsically biased' against minorities. Nonethe- 
less, doubts remain, since most studies have focused only "on academic 
performance in the first year of college, and little is known about longer- 
term achievement in succeeding years of college. In light of the difficult 
academic and social adju. ;,.icms that minority freshmen must ^nake, some 
claim that first-year grade average is not a fair measure of academic 
success. Carmen S. Scott addressed this point in a recent study and found 
that such tests were not useful for predicting long-term college success 
for blacks, but were more reliable for Chicano and nonminority students.^* 

Even if tests arc inherently neutral evaluation instruments,<;the effects 
stemming from their use constitutes a barrier to minority participation. 
Some argue that such tests reflect past educational and socioeconomic 
background and, therefore, further penalize the minority student who has 
not had educational advantages comparable to those available to white 
students. Other critics state that such tests do not assess intellectual 
potential, but rather predict academic performance in colleges and uni- 
versities whose norms are those of mainstream American society, which 
norms are, in turn, integrated in the tests. This point of view does not argue 
as much for changes in the tests, but rather for changes in institutional 
philosophies and practices to recognize greater cultural diversity. Still 
others may agree with the substance of this statement but dissent from the 
implications expressed above, especially with respect to graduate and pro- 
fessional education. In their view, cultural distinctions arc irrelevant to the 
acquisition of a specialized body of knowledge and skills as demanded by 
the ^standards of high-quality professional performance and scholarship. 

At the graduate level, standardized aptitude tests are limited predictors 
^ at best for attainment of the Ph.D. degree for all students. Warren W. 
Willingham reported that these aptitude tests are much less reliable pre- 
dictors for graduate performance than for undergraduate achievement, 
with the correlation between tests and Ph.D. attainment ranging from 
0.18 to 0.26 (validity coefficients)'; When test scores and undergraduate 

Sec Carmen S. Scott, "Predictive Validity of College Admission Tests for Anglo, 
, Black, and Chicano Students at the Junior Year of Studies,'* (Ph.D. dissertation, 

1975). 
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grade point averages are combined as a single predictor, the figure in- 
creases to 0.40/- 

Apart from questions concerning their differential impact on minorities, 
, there is broad agreement that tests are only modest predictors of graduate 
school success for all students. Tests and grade point averages have been 
used as efficient selection criteria in the absence of more definitive cri- 
teria.'' Organizations that administer these tests caution against mechanical 
interpretation of test scores. 

Scores on the grf [graduate record examination), as on similar standardized tests, 
cannot completely represent the potential of any candidate, nor can they alone reflect 
individual^ chances of long-term success in an academic environment. This is par- 
ticularly true for ethnic minority and economically disadvantaged stude Us. whose 
educational experience — in and out of school — has generally differed significantly 
from that of the majority of students. It should be remembered that the gre provides 
measures of developed abilities, reflecting the product of educational and social ex- 
perience over a long peri^. ^> 

Attrition in graduate school is high and influenced by a host of other fac- 
tors, such as motivation, persistence, and compatibility with departmental 
expectations and resources, that are not measured by tests. 

Graduate schools have, by and large, recognized that standardized tests 
represent a major obstacle to minority admissions. Hamilton found that 
one-half of the graduate schools surveyed normally required students to 

Warren W. Willingham. "Predicting Success in Graduate Education." Science i83 
(January 25. 1974) :274. 

**Willingham also expresses pessimism about the feasibility of improving the pre- 
dictive validity of tests, since the range of talent is considerably narrower at the 
graduate level and a variety of other factors may affect graduate school success. He 
concludes that the most productive approach for improving selection procedures lies 
instead in development of better definitions of success'* i.e.. specification of the objec- 
tives of graduate training programs in relation to career performance. Robyn M. 
Dawes argues that current admissions procedures prevent empirical evaluation of the 
correlation between selection 'variables and student achievement. See Warren Willing- 
ham, op. cit., p. 278. and Robyn M. Dawes. "Graduate Admission Variables and 
hu.jre Success." Science 187 (February 28. 1975):721-723. 

^» Educational Testing Service, cue Guide to the Use of the Graduate Record Ex- 
(imintitionj:, 1974-75 (Princeton: Educational Testing Service. 1974). p. 16. ets 
further cautions that "Test scores of educatio'ially disadvantaged students should be 
considered diagnostic as well as selective and should never be used in isolation. The 
uncritical use of test scores to forecast indivioual students' performance is inappro- 
priate, especially so with respect to students handicapped in thei** earlier educational 
preparation. For^^the most valid estimate of the e students' jjotential. consideration 
should be given to multiple criteria, some of which m. v go beyond traditional aca- 
demic measures. In addition to cm scores and undergraauatc rcccrJ, evidence of 
motivation, drivev and cemmitmcnt to education should be assessed, as well as indi- 
cations of leadership qualities and interest and achievement in the chosen field of 
study " 
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TAILE 40 MMtlan Educattonat Attatnmtnt (Ytart of School Cu.npttla(i)» 
■y llaca and Ethnic Idtntity, 1970 



Racial /Ethnic 


1 c«rs v-uiiipicicuf 


Vi>ar« CofnDletMl 


Identity 




Attes 25-34 


Black 


9.8 


12.1 


White 






Chicane 


8.1 


10.1 


Puerto Rican 


8.7 


9.9 


Cuban 


10.3 


12.2 


Asian « 


12.4 


14.0 


American Indian^ . 


9.8 


117 


All Persons 


MA 


12.6 



* Japanc&c. Chinese, and Filipino only. 

*Thc measures obtained are probably artificially high since the Census counts are biased 
toward Indfians residing in urban areas rather than those living on reservations. 

source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 1970 Subject Reports: PC(2).1B, PC(2).1C, rC(2).lF, 
PC(2)^5B. 



take the ORE test, but one-half of these schools would waive or modify 
the requirement for minority students. Of those schools that normally 
specified a minimum acceptable test score, 97 percent would be willing to 
waive such a minimum for a minority applicant. '"^ 

The Educational Pyramid 

Low participation rates in graduate education should not he surprising 
given the substantial attrition rates of minority students throughout the 
educational system. If educational progress is viewed as successive levels 
of a pyramid, it is clear that minorities cluster at the bottom but are scarce 
at the apex — the graduate and professional levels. Successful efforts to 
increase minority participation in graduate education depend on develop- 
ment of an adequate pool of minorities with undergraduate degrees quali- 
fied to proceed to graduate school. This, in turn, must be preceded by 
increases in the proportion of minority students completing hi^A school 
and thereby qualified to continue to college. Participation rates of minori- 
ties in higher education have been previously documented. It is also necesr 
sary to examine the success of minority students as they progress from ' , 
lower to higher levels in the educational pyramid. 

In 1970, the median educational attainment of all persons age 25 or 
older was 12.1 years df school completed. For minority persons, with the 
exception of Asians, the level of schooling was from 2 to 4 years lower, as 

3« I. Bruce Hamilton. Graduate School Programs for Minority/ Disadvantaged Stu- - 
dejtts (Princeton. N.J.: Educational Testing Service, 1973), p. 39. 
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shown in Tabic 40. However, examination of the educational level of per- 
sons 25-34 years old reveals that disparities in years of schooling have 
shrunk, although the educational levels of Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, and 
American Indians remain well below the national average. On the other 
hand, the educational achievement of Asian persons in this age-group 
clearly surpasses that for the population as a whole. 

Despite these gains, high school graduation rates continue to show sharp 
differences according to ethnic and racial identity. Figures presented in 
Table 41 indicate that in 1973 one out of every seven white persons who 
were 20 or 21 years old had not completed high school; however, over 
one-third of black and more than 40 percent of Spanish-origin persons had 
not graduated from high school. 

Retention rates from first grade to college entrance for minority and 
" nonminority students in the five southwestern states are shown in Figure 1. 
According to these data, 86 percent of Anglo (white) students graduate 
from high school, compared with 67 percent of black and 60 percci/ of 
Chicano children. Moreover, while 49 percent of Anglo students entc 
college, less than one-third of blacks and fewer than one-fuurth of Mexican 
Americans continue to college. 

" The sharpest disparities in rates of progress to higher levels of the edu- 
cational pyramid occur at college entrance. While 57 percent of Anglo 
high school graduates enroll in college, fewer than one-half of blacks and 
about one-third Mexican Americans do so. The implications of these 
figures depart from the customary view that greater productivity at lower 
levels of education is an absolute precondition for increased minority 
participation in higher education. While we do not intend to downgrade 
the importance of strengthening the productivity of elementary and sec- 
ondary education, it is suggested here that substantial gains in minority 
participation in higher education can be achieved now by focusing on the 
already existing pool of minority high school graduates in providing assist- 
ance for entrance to and completion of college. 



TAILE 41 Fereentage of Persons 20 and 21 Yoars OM That Are High School 
GraduateSr by Race and Ethnic Identity, 1973 



Racial/Ethnic 


Percentage High 


Identity 


School Graduates 


White 


85 


Blacic 


68 


Spanish origin 


58 




mukce: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Repons, Scries P-20, No. 272. Social 
and Economic Characteristics of Students^ October 1973 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern, 
ment Printing Office, 1974), Table I. 
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Enroll in In Grad* Enroll in tthGradt Compl«t» High School EnttrCoHafi 



FIGURE 1 Ettinwled retention rates, first grade to cotiege entry, selected re* 
ciel/ethnic groups, five southwestern states, 1969. SOURCE: U.S. Commission 
on Civil Rights, Mexican American Education Study, Report II, The Unfinished 
Education: Outcomes for Minorities in the Five Southwestern State s (Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, Octot>er 1971), p. 11. 



Although existing data arc imperfect, there are indications that attrition 
is higher for minority students than for the general college student body; 
accordingly, efforts directed to enrolled undeigraduate minority students 
can be effective in increasing the number of minority students qualified 
and interested in pursuing advanced study. 

A somewhat different, yet key, consideration is the relation between 
parents' educational level and student achievement. The data in Table 42 
compart the educational attainment of the parents of 1972-73 doctorate 
recipients with that of the, general population for black, Hispanic, and 
white persons. More than one-half of the parents of black and Hispanic 
Ph.D.'s failed to complete high school, in contrast to only 25 percent of 
white parents. Overall, the educational levels of black and Hispanic par- 
ents are lower than those of whites, although similar proportions of black 
and white women were college graduates Hispanic women recorded the 
lowest college graduation rate. \ 

The parents of doctorate recipients are much better educated than are 
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TABLE 42 Comparison of Educational Levels of Parents of 1972-73 Doctorate 
Redptents and Total Population, by Race and Ethnic Identity 

Educational Level i%) 



Four Years 
Lc-. * an High School Foi»»^ 3r 



Kacial/citnnic 


\z Tears 


Ur l-^y 1 CdFa 


JrliirC I Cars 


Identity 


School 


v-oiiegc 


\^oiicgc 


Parents of doctorate recipients 
















Black 






1 


Men (Nz=503) 


54 


Zo 


17 


Women (IN — 5Uo> 


AA 
**** 






Hispanic ^ 








Men (Nz= 115) 


57 




^ 1 


Women (IN m i ib; 


An 




D 


White 








Men (Nrr 18,571 ) 


3U 


la 


31 


Women (Nri 18,594) 


22 


56 


22 


AW persons aged 45-64 years { 1970) 








Black 








Men 


80 


17 


3 


Women 


77 


19 


4 


Hispanic 








Men 


75 


20 


5 


Women 


77 


20 


3 


White 








Men 


52 


37 


12 


Women 


48 


45 


7 



•U.S. native-born citizens 

* Includes persons identified as Chicano, Mexican American, Spanish American, or Puerto 
Rtcan. 

'' Includes persons identified as being of Spanish origin or descent. 



SOURCE. US. Bureau of Census, 1970. Suh}cct Reports: PC(2)-tC and PC(2)-1B and 1970 
Census of Population, Charactertstus of the Population, Vol. I, Part 1, United States Sum- 
mary—Section 1; and special analysis by nbge of data from National Research Council, 
National Academy of Sciences, Doctorate Records File, November 1974. 



all persons between the ages of 45 and 64 years (the age-group ^assumed 
to roughly correspond with the parents of Ph.D. recipients), indicaiSfig that 
Ph.D. recipients typically come from families with above-average educa- 
tional background. These data suggest that family educational background 
is a significant influence on student achievement. Doctoral study docs not, 
however, appear to be limited to minority persons from families that might 
be considered an educational elite, since a majority of black and Hispanic 
parents did not complete high school. 
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PSYCHOSOCIAL BARRIERS 

The cause and effect relation of psychosocial barriers to participation in 
graduate education eludes systematic measurement. Yet internalized be- 
liefs, motivation, self-confidence, and social perceptions do influence stu- 
djpt views of the benefits and expectations of advanced study as well as 
the quality of the individual student experience. 

Minority students aspire to advanced study more frequently than do 
nonminority students. In 1971, 57 percent of black freshmen planned to 
earn a graduate or professional degree, while only 42 percent of nonblack 
freshmen indicated plans for advanced study/'' In 1971, 59 percent cA 
whites and 68 percent of blacks who had been freshmen in 1966 indicated 
their intention to obtain an advanced degree at some time.^' 

These figures should not be surprising given the strong ethos in this 
country concerning the role of education as the means to socioeconomic 
mobility. According to J. Thomas Parmeter: 

Part of the aspiration to go to graduate school for most (black) students is composed 
of the recognition that they have survived one step and that continuation and more 
degrees means even greater status and reward. '^ 

Or as Samuef Proctor stated': 

Education is the corridor through which America's minorities move from rejection, 
deprivation, and isolation to. acceptance, economic sufficiency, and inclusion.''^ 

Yet despite high levels of aspiration, minorities have not entered grad- 
uate education to the extent that these figures might predict. While 80 per- 
cent of black college seniors indicated plans to continue to advanced study, 
Parmeter reported that only 20 percent planned to attend graduate or pro- 
fessional school Jn the fall immediately after college graduation. 

Influence of family and friends is important. The effect of parents' edu- 
cation on the educational attainment of children has been demonstrated.^" 
While general educational aspirations of minorities arc very high, minori- 

Alan E. Bayer, op, ci/., p. 41. 

Elaine El-Khawas and Ann S Bisconti. op at , Table 13. 
^ f. Thomas Parmeter, "Impact of the Thirteen College Curriculum Program on 
Graduating Seniors: Motivational and Attitudinal FactV* (Washington, D.C.: In- 
stitute for Services to Education, I974« unpublished). 

Samuel Proctor. "Racial Pressures on Urban Institutions,*' in The Campus and 
the Racial Crisis, ed by Daniel C. Nichols and Olive Mills (Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education^ 1970)« p. 43. 

National Commission on the Financing of Postsccondary Education, Financing 
Postsecondiin Education nt the United States (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Prmting Office. December \91\). pp 402. 405. 406. 
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tics may not receive the thoughtful advice and guidance necessary to make 
those aspirations a reality. Knowledge about the specific educational re- 
' quirements for high-level career positions and of available opportunities 
for graduate study is essential, and lack of first-hand information from 
family and friends hinders a student in making decisions about education. 
The absence of persons with advanced degrees to serve as appropriate role 
models for the aspiring student weakens the link between wishful thinking 
and Jhe practical knowledge needed to formulate a meaningful objective 
and to take the necessary actions to achieve it. 

The importance of appropriate role models for minority youth also 
underscores the need to increase the ethnic and racial diversity of college 
and university faculty. Moreover, the presence of minority faculty and staff 
serves to reassure the potential student that an institution is indeed recep- 
tive to the presence of minority students. 

For enrolled minority students, aspects of the graduate school environ- 
ment may present problems. While minority students may express general 
satisfaction with the quality of the intellectual experience in graduate 
school, for some the personal experience may be less satisfactory. This is 
a source of deep concern since student-faculty and informal student rela- 
tions within a department may exert a strong influence on an individual's 
academic success. Faculty can provide encouragement, important feed- 
back on student performance, and information about research and employ- 
ment opportunities. Good peer relations offer informal learning opportuni- 
ties and social support in dealing with academic and personal difficulties. 

Many minorities encounter problems in adjusting to graduate school. 
These may stem, in part, from the fact that many have come from small 
undergraduate and ethnically homogeneous institutions.*^ A common com- 
plaint is that minority students interact less frequently with faculty and 
fellow students, especially in social or other informal situations. It is not 
surprising then that minority students often express feelings of .isolation. 
In a survey of 550 minority graduate students at a leading research uni- 
versity. Bin L. Duncan found that one-half of minority students desired 
major changes in the way they were treated by their department (while 
only 10 percent of white students indicated similar sentiments)." Accord- 
ing to Duncan, minority students believed that faculty regarded them in 
a condescending manner and that their experience in graduate school M 
diminished their intellectual confidence and self-esteem. Moreover, two- 
thirds of minority students reported that they often observed discrimination 
against minority students, although only 4 percent of white students and 

*i Preliminary data from The Ford Foundation's midpoint evaluation of their minority 
Ph.D. fellowship program. 

•2 Birt L. Duncan. "Minority Students: No Longer Separate But Still Not Equal,'^ 
in Scholar in the Making, cd. by Joseph Katz et al. (forthcoming). 
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faculty perceived less favorable treatment of minorities. Another study 
of minority graduate students at a major private univefsity reported that 
over four-fifths of the students were satisfied with the institution's intellec- 
tual climate; however, almost one-half found the university's sensitivity to 
ethnic concerns to be unsatisfactory, while slightly more than 20 percent 
considered it satisfactory. » ' 

Another concern is that in an atmosphere where there are few minority 
students or faculty, there may be a tendency to regard a minority student 
as the spokesman for a particular racial or ethnic group. One black 
graduate student complained that students and faculty: 

kept coming up to mc, as though J was a famous person, to inquire as to what the 
black community thinks? ... to have to spend half of one's time in a graduate 
seminar just letting pcopte know you're not Paul Robeson, W. E. B. DuBois, and 
Malcolm X all rolled into one takes a lot of time, and it wears one out, intellectually 
as well as physically.* • 

Another form of this type of perception may cause minority students to: 

believe that they are 'used' by departments for information about, or access to, mi- 
'nority community members without sufficient involvement in or influence on the na- 
ture an(* direction of the research.'" 

This situation may also cause the minority student to become involved 
in various nonacademic activities directly related to his or her minority 
status as, for example, the minority representative on departmental or uni- 
versity committees or de facto counselor for younger minority students. 
Such demands' may become excessive and detract from time and energy 
needed for academic studies.'' 

The issues characterizing a broad spectrum of minority concerns can be 
summed up as a feeling of *'second-class" citizenship.*^ 

Many minority students think that the advising they receive is quite inadequate. 
Where student interest relates to minority concerns, advice is seen as condescending. 

» ' Ibid. 

'» Stanford University. The Minontv Report: A Review of Mmority Student Concerns 
ttt the Graduate and Professional Schools (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
September 1974), pp. 6, 7. 

»^John H. Bracey, Jr.. 'The Graduate School Experience: A Black Student View- 
point," The Graduate Journal VIII ( 1971 ): 448. 

Stanford University, op. cit., p. 3. 
*"This circumstance is especially serious with respect to young minority faculty. 
See William Moore, Jr., and Lonnie H Wagstaff. Black Educators in White Colleges 
(San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1974).- 

Rudolph O. de la Garza, "A Chicano View of Graduate Education: Where We" 
Are and Where We Should Be.*' m Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Meeting, 
Council of Graduate Schooh in the United States, Phoenix, Arizona, December 4-6, 
1974. pp. 77-83. 
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Others believe that their faculty assume them to be less |ircparcd and qualified, before 
knowing what their actual capabilities are. Faculty approach them on the assumption 
that they are less qualified, often despite objective criteria which demonstrate prepara- 
tion as adequate as the no n -minority students. 

Whether or not these perceptions are entirely accurate should not be the 
central issue; the fact is, they do exist for many students. And their 
existence cannot but fail to affect the educational experience of those 
students% 



Minority group cultures are not cognates of the majority white culture in 
this society. In recent years cultural pluralism has become more visible, 
and the concept of the "melting pot'' has been increasingly questioned.'" 
The term ^'culturally disadvantaged" is often heard in reference to minority 
group participation in education. It implies a cultural deficit; if certain 
things arc done to compensate for the lacks in the minority culture in order 
to **n[xakc over*' minority persons in the image of mainstream American 
culture, then everything will be set right. ' The educational problems of 
many minority persons will largely Vanish. 

Strong objections to this view have been voiced. Designation of "cultural 
disadvantage" may be based on difference but, nonetheless, implies in- 
feriority. Being "disadvantaged'' refers to those cultural and environmen- 
tal deficiencies that would be detrimental to an individual's performance in 
education regardless of ethnic or racial status. Low socioeconomic status, 
family environment, and limited exposure to cultural and intellectual re- 
sources could properly be considered indications of a disadvantaged situa- 
tion. While these may be associated with minority group status for various 
reasons, they should not be construed as arising from that group's culture 
per se. 

Some cultural differences clearly do cause minorities in certain circum- 
stances to be at a disadvantage relative to majority persons. Language is 
obvious. The child who does not understand English is severely handi- 
capped in school. It has been suggested that the Mexican-American culture 

''^ Stanford University, op. c/f., p. 4 

''^ At the undergraduate level, numerous colleges specifically focused on the special 
concerns and problems of individual minority groups have been established. See 
Laurence Hall, New ColU\qe\ for Mew Students (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1974), 
pp. 102-176, for description of several new institutions directed to encouraging cul- 
tural and racial diversity in higher education 

See Thomas P. Carter, Mexican Americans in School: A History of Educational 
Neglect (New York' College Fntrunce Examination Board, 1970), pp. 36-38. 



CULTURAL BARRIERS 
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TABLE 43 Age at First Marriage, By Race and Ethnic Identity, 1970 

Group Men Women 

White 2^5^ ~2a8 * ~" 

Black 23.1 20.2 

Spanish origin 23.3 20.4 

source: us. Bureau of Census, 1970 Census of PopuLuion, Subject Reporis, Final Rcpori 

PC(2)-1C, "Persons of Spanish Origin* (Washingion, DC. U.S. Go\ernment Printing 
Office. 1973). Tables 1 and 8 



places a higher value on interpersonal relations and is more susceptible 
to fatalistic views of life than is the Anglo-white culture, wherein indi- 
vidualism and ^career success are dominant values. Similarly, Indian 
children have been characterized as not valuing autonomy and indi- 
%vidual success in the same way as do the majority of Americans. While 
certain cultural differences are real, it is important to avoid stereotypes, 
and, unfortunately, stereotypes have often led teachers and employers to 
respond to minority persons in ways that assume inferiority. In graduate 
education some of the most obvious barriers deriving from cultural differ- 
ences presumably have dropped away — language difficulties, for example. 

The influence of cultural patterns of early marriage on the educational 
attainment of women warrants examination, since household and child- 
care responsibilities may bar further education. The situation of Spanish 
women, ixi particular, has been of special concern in view of the machismo 
tradition in Latin culture. Interestingly, the figures shown in Table 43 do 
not indicate large differences in age at first marriage among the white, 
black, and Spanish-origin populations. Although women from every eth- 
nic and racial background typically marry at an earlier age than do men, 
the experience of Spanish women resembles that of nonminority women. 
Moreover, the educational level of Spanish-origin women is >'ery similar 
to that of Spanish men. - In fact, the ratio of women to men in bacca- 
laureate attainment is about "equal for both Spanish American and non- 
minority persons. ' 

There is yet another dimension to the relation between cultural distinc- 

In 1970, the median number of years of school compleled by males of Spanish 
origin 14 years or over was 10 1, while Ihe corresponding figure for women was 9.9. 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of the Population: 1970, Vol. I, Characteristics 
of the Population, Part 1. "United States Summary,;* Section 2 (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Pnnlini? Office, 1973), Table 199. 

See Table 16. 
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tiofts and educational attainment. Some minority persons feel they must, 
in essence, relinquish their cultural identity if they wish to succeed in 
American society in terms of education, employment, and so on, or choose 
to remain close to their cultural heritage and community and thus not 
attain the socioeconomic and educational status of majority Americans.^* 
Integrating or maintaining ethnic identity in one's education and employ- 
ment presents a problem for some minority students, especally Chicanos 
and Native Americans. One graduate student of Mexican-American heri- 
tage described his dilemma: 

The change came gradually but early. When I was beginning grade school, I noted 
to myself the fact that the classroom environment was so different in its styles and 
assumptions from my own family environment that survival would essentially entail 
a choic'i between both worlds. When I became a student. I was literally **remade." 
Neither I nor my teachers corsidered anything 1 had known before as relevant. I 
had to forget most of what my culture had provided, because to remember it was 
a disadvantage. " 

The legitimacy of approaching one's intejieclual study and professional 
goals from an ethnic perspective is also a source of disagreement. The 
vocal debate about "black studies" and nationalistic programs, their in- 
tellectual foundation, and the modes used to implement such programs 
have perhaps obscured more thoughtful discussion of broadening disci- 
pline coverages and approaches. The 'logic of a "black physics" is un- 
realistic, but sociological methods and theories applied to certain problems 
affecting the black population or the literary contributions of American 
Indian writers deserve consideration. 

For the minority student who enters graduate school to acquire pro- 
fessional expertise that may be applied to resolution of problems in his or 
her ethnic community, conflicts' can emerge. The expectations of this 
stuf^ent, often grounded in a strong ethnic consciousness, may differ from 
the academic and professional concerns of faculty in graduate departments. 

•*Sce Barre Tolkien. "Worldview. the University Establishment, and Cultural An- 
nihilation" (Paper presented at University of Washington, 1974), and U.S. Congress, 
Senate, Toward Equal Educntional Opportunitv: The Report of the Select Committee 
on Equal Educational Opportnmty (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, December 31, 1972), pp. 284^.285. 

Richard Rodriguez, "On Becoming a Chicano," Saturday Review, 8 February 1975, 
pp. 46-47. 

'♦'See Henry J. Casso, ^'Higher Education and the Mexican American" in Economic 
and Educational Perspectives of the Mexican American (New York: The Weatherhead 
Foundation, forthcoming), and Jack Forbes, "The Needs and Problems of Native 
American Students," in Developinf! Opportunities for Minorities in Graduate Educa- 
tion (Prbceedings of the Conference on Minority Graduate Education, University of 
California, Berkeley, May 11 and 12, 1973) 
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The research interests of the students may lie outside the realm of tradi- 
tional faculty definitions of what constitutes scholarly inquiry.^^ 

1 The central problem in graduate student research focuses on the question: Do 
\ minority students have the flexibility and encouragement to research w^iat they want 
\ to research? ... the answer varies from department to department, depending on 
departmental views of what constitutes legitimate research, whether there are minority 
faculty teaching in the department and whether there is encouragement to seek funds 
to support such research. 

Many students believe that their true research efforts are curtailed by departmental 
restraints and by lack of encouragement and support from faculty; further, many 
students feel that research on minority communities is regarded by definition as 
second-rate research,'^'' -'^ 





Part of this iricompatibility may perhaps be avoided by providing better informa- 
tion to an applicant concerning the resources and expectations for research in specific 
departments, thus enabling a student to select a department that will be supportive 
of his research interests. See the discussion of this subject in Chapter 5. 
*** Stanford University, op. cit,, p. 3. 
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Present Context of Graduate 
Education and Impact on 
Minority Participation 



Clearly the present is not regarded as the best of all possible worlds for 
higher education, especially when contrasted with the expansionary decade 
of the sixties. For black, Hispanic, and Native American persons who 
made great strides toward the goal of fiill participation in all aspects of 
American society during the last 20 years, the path toward equality is now 
beset with a new array of forces affecting society in general and higher 
education in particular These have special meaning to minority groups. 
We cannot speak of minority group concerns as if they can be dealt with 
in a vacuum. In loday's climate of slowed growth and diminished re- 
sources, there is energetic competition on the part of institutions and indi- 
viduals for moneys and employment opportunities. The current educa- 
tional aspirations of minorities might have been more easily satisfied 10 
years ago, when enrollments were expanding, federal aid to higher educa- 
tion generous, and the labor market for all college-educated personnel 
vigorous. To restate what is almost a truism — new groups and new pro- 
grams can more easily enter and claim a share of an expanding, pros- 
perous system than one that is fixed and assailed by competing demands. 
An understanding of the present context of higher education as it influ- 
ences minority group participation in graduate education is essential to 
consideration of constructive action. 

Myriad financial difliculties have dominated the higher education head- 
lines for the last few years. Institutions have experienced declines in fed- 
eral funds received; graduate student support has fallen from a high of 
51,446, federal fellowship and traineeship awards in 1968 to 18,472 in 
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1974.^ Federal expenditures for research in colleges and universities have 
levelled off, and a number of special support programs such as the Na- 
tional Science Foundation Science Development Program have been termi- 
nated. State appropriations for higher education have also stabilized in 
terms of constant-dollar per-student expenditures at the university level, 
concomitant with drops in foundation and private gifts impelled by the 
discouraging economic outlook in this country. While revenue growth has 
slowed, higher education, a labor-intensive act^ivity with productivity difH- 
cuhies, has experienced severe cost pressures.'- 

What, then, does this mean in terms of effects on minority group par- 
ticipation? First, there is simply less student aid money available for all 
students, not just minority students who on an average require more 
financial support to attend graduate school. In the 1960's, when student 
support was plentiful, it was easier to alloca"** resources to support mi- 
nority students. Now minority students are . * .ing to graduate study in 
larger numbers than ever before but must con»pete for limited aid funds. 
Moreover, recruitment activities and supportive services impose additional 
costs on institutions that are already financially pressed. Simply put, choice 
among priorities is more difficult today because there is a fixed pool of 
financial resources and increasing financial demands upon institutions. 

The women's movement in this country, which emerged as a powerful 
force following the civi^ rights movement of the eariy !960's, has deflected 
attention from the situation of blacks, Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, and 
American Indians. While women's and minority groups are seeking simi- 
lar broad objectives and together have bolstered public concern about civil 
rights issues, nonetheless they are also frequently forced to compete for 
student aid, faculty positions, and other employment opportunities, as well 

public visibility and support. Often the individual needs and concerns 
of the two groups have been naively merged. Distinctions must be drawn. 
Women are not a numerical minority and do not suffer the same kinds of 
' disadvantage ' as do minority groups, for women do graduate from high 
school at the same rates as men, receive better grades than men through- 
out higii school and college, and score well on standardized tests.^* 

' Figures exclude graduate students supported by NaUonal Institutes of Health/ 
Alcohol. Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Administration f nih/adamha). The ma- 
jority of students supported in FY 1974 are terminal master's degree candidates in 
professional programs. See Federal Interagency Committee on Education, ^^/tor/ 
on Federal Pretl<Kloral Student Support, Part I (Washington D.C.: \J .S^Jj^imnmtni 
Printlni? Office. 1970), and Reprrt on Federal PredtKtoral Stu^fiMT^pport (forth- 
coming). 

' For discussion of this issue, see National Board on Graduate Education, Federal 
Policx Alternatives Toward Graduate Education (Washington, D.C.: National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. January 1974), 

•See Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, Opportunities for Women in 
Higher Education (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1973), pp. 35-79. 
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A major challenge for women is to destroy the typical image of the 
''Women s role'' that inhibits aspirations and confidence in intellectual and 
leadership abilities, as well as society's expectations of their performance. 
While minority groups, too, must remove societal stereotypes about abili- 
ties and performance, they must also face a host of socioeconomic barriers 
and prejudice. The women's movement must seek ways to re],ease and 
encourage developed potential; minorities must strive to develop the poten- 
tial of individuals as well as ensure opportunities to utilize their capabili- 
ties. It is not surprising, then, that because of their numerical strength and 
the availability of heretofore underutilized talents and skills, women have 
been able to marshal a greater wealth of creative and financial resources ' 
in support of their movement. Disadvantaged minority groups with smaller 
numerical constituencies possess less power in absolute terms; moreover, 
their efforts are diffused over a broader range of issues pertaining to ad- 
vancement to equality. It is unfortunate, perhaps, that the civil rights move- 
ment embraces two important causes that often ace placed in the. position 
of having to compete with each other for resources, employment oppor- 
tunities, and public concern. 

There are developments favorable to minority concerns in higher educa- 
tion. The surge of interest in nontraditional programs that offer education 
at new times and new places to meet the needs of a broader spectrum of 
students, innovative modes of learning, and creative curricula and disci- 
pline content can encourage participation. Since many minority students 
must continue.to work while in school or desire to enter programs "rele- 
vant'' to their interests, nontraditional education offers real opportunities. 
Moreover, it has been reported that students and imtitutions show the 
greatest interest in development of these new forms of education at the 
graduate level.* Professionally oriented master's programs for persons 
wishing to upgrade or renew their occupational skills are at the forefront 
of these trends. At least one graduate institution has established a number 
of graduate degree programs directed to the needs and interests of minority 
groups. 

While admissions to many graduate schools remains highly competitive, 
many emerging institutions, which initiated programs in the 1960's and 
have not attained a ''critical mass," are seeking students to maintain or 
expand their enrollments. This will be more significant as forecast declines 
in Aindergraduate enrollments, projected to begin in the early 1980's,^ di- 
minish the pool of potential graduate students. Thus, faced with a situa- 
tion of excess capacity, schools may seek to broaden their recruitment 
efforts and provide programs to attract a wider spectruR of students. 

^ David P. Gardner and Joseph Zelan^ ''A Strategy for Change in Higher Education: 
The Extended University of the University of California" (Paper prepared for Con- 
ference on Future Structures ot Postsecondary Education, oecd, Paris, France, June 
26-29, 1973). 
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The several developments cited above will clearly influence the progress 
df minority participation, although the complexity of and uncertainties 
associated with these trends preclude precise analysis of their effects. There 
are, however, three issues with'the potential to exert a more direct impact. 
First, the overall decline in the labor market for persons holding advanced 
degrees has led many to question the wisdom of increasing access to grad* 
uate study. The second issue stems from the implications of affirmative 
action regulations for higher education employment, and the third pertains 
to the legality of activities designed to assist minority students. These are 
discussed in the following sections. 



THE LABOR MARKET FOR ADVANCED-DEGREE HOLDERS 

Reductio^i in federal support for graduate students have been justified in 
large pm by the belief that the availability of highly educated persons is 
generally adequate to meet national manpower needs. Moreover, projected 
declines in the number of openings for new faculty in colleges and uni* 
versities are a source of serious concern. !^ light of these developments iht 
obvious question arises: Why encourage large numbers of students to pur- 
sue doctoral study in the face of employment prospects that are pessimistic 
in the academic sector and ambiguous, at best, in the nonacademic market? 

In an earlier report, nbge expressed ''unease with simplistic references 
to a Ph.D. 'glut' and associated policies that fail to recognize the limita* 
tidns of manpower forecasting. Of special significance is the probability 
'^that shortages within certain disciplines may coexist with surpluses in 
others.'' ' Graduates in fields that are oriented toward academic; employ- 
ment will encounter a difficult job market, while the outlook for disciplines 
that emphasize professional applications or possess the flexibility for non- 
academic alternatives will be more favorable. Newly emerging manpower 
requirements — expertise in energy rad, for example — will also affect the 
character of the employment situation for highly educated persons. Inter- 
estingly, few minority persons have enrolled in disciplines such as the arts 
and humanities, which are among those with the most depressed job mar- 
ket.*^ On the other hand, only a small number of minority students have 
entered professionally oriented fields such as economics and engineering, 
which have broad employment potential. 

Many perceive the concentration of black and Mexican-American stu- 
dents in education to ht problematic in light of a general decline in demand 

'* National Board on Graduate Education, Doctorate Manpower Forecasts and Policy 
(^Vash^gton. D.C.: National Academy of Sciences. November 1973)> pp. 9, 15. 
^ Hispanic students enrolled in Romance languages and area studies are an exception 
to this general pattern. 
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for graduates in that fielcf. Evaluation of this contention leads to yet an- 
other question: Will the labor market experience of minority persons earn- 
ing advanced degrees differ from that of nonminorities, and, if so, why? 
Two possibilities are suggested. 

First, a demand for highly educated minority persons may be generated 
by institutions and agencies that serve minority communities. With respect 
to the field ^ education, greater involvement of the minority population in 
shapijng and administering elementary and secondaiy education requires 
more qualified professionals. The disproportionately low representation of 
minority administrators and teachers in school systems with high minority 
enrollments has been the subject of frequent criticism.^ Another stimulus 
to the need for minority educators comes from bilingual-bicultural pro- 
grams mandated by the federal government and individual states. At the 
college level, minority 'faculty wishing to update their credentials will 
constitute a^major source of doctoral students in the education disciplines. 

Apart from education, there are several fields in which a substantial 
share of employment opportunities may derive from minority-related man- 
power needs. Professional training in law and medicine is a clear-cut illus- 
tration. In addition, other disciplines, such as economics, psychology^ and 
the health .sciences, may have applications specific to minority concerns. 
For example, the National Institute of Mental Heahh has declared that the 
training of more minority researchers and other professionals is integral to 
its capability to provide appropriate mental health services to minority 
communities. 

A second factor that may distinguish the labor market experience of 
minority doctorates from that-of nonminorities is the impact of afiirma- 
tive action regulations. One of the most controversial issues is whether 
minority persons now enjoy an advantage in obtaining employment. In a 
1970 survey of 785 black Ph.D.'s, Kent G. Mommsen reported that they 
had received an average of three to four offers of other positions or 
inquiries about availability in the previous year and that a median raise 
of $6,000 would be required in order for the respondents to consider 
changing positions.^ Mommsen concluded that during a time believed to 

' See U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Toward Quality Education for Mexican 
Americans, Mexican American Education Study, Report VI (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Govem^ient Printing Office, February 1974); Thomas P. Carter, Mertcan Americans 
in School: A History of Educational Neglect (New York: College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board, 1970); Special Subcommittee on Indian Education, Indian Education: 
A National Tragedy— A National Challenge, Report of the Committee on Labor 
and Pubh'c Welfare, U.S. Senate (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1969). 

"See Kent G. Mommsen, ''Black Ph.D.'s in the Academic Marketplace," Journal of 
Higher Education XLV, No. 4 (April 1974), pp. 253-266. 
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hive a general '*oversupply" of doctorates, the demand for minority 
Ph.D/s was high. Lester claimed that compliance pressures from the fed- 
eral government have created a special market for black faculty wherein 
they receive salary offers higher than those made to white Ph.D/s with 
equivalent or better qualifications.^ According to Sowell, the antidiscrimi- 
nation laws of the 1960*s have created a financial premium for qualified 
black academics, ahhough salary differentials between n^inority and non- 
minority groups are small.'** Others, however, dispute the claim that 
affirmative action and the low supply of minority Ph.D/s have operated 
to confer an absolute employment advantage for qualified minorities. 
Marcus Alexis contends that salary differentials are inadequate indices of 
the actual employment status of faculty; rather, teaching load, institutional 
prestige, and research and library facilities are the major considerations.'' 
William Moore and Lonnie H. Wagstaff stated that *'the demand of white 
institutions for black scholars is more myth than reality." They also 
expressed concern that minority scholars will be prevented from devoting 
time comparable to that given by white academics to advancement of their 
professional careers, especially in research. Their minority status can im- 
pose excessive responsibilities for committee work and other activities 
dealing with minority students, as well as requests to serve as a liaison to 
the black community. Moreover, Moore and Wagstaff questioned tiie sin- 
cerity of employers that may hire minorities for positions that do not offer 
genuine career opportunities. 

Clearly, colleges and universities have expressed deep concern about the 
size of the pool of minority Ph.D.'s available for employment as faculty, 
and this concern has been the explicit^ stimulus in some institutions for 
implementation of efforts to increase minority participation in doctoral 
study. At the same time, however, colleges and universities have been 
adamant about their intention to select the individual whom they believe 
to be best qualified for a particular position, irrespective of race or ethnic^ 
identity. While affirmative action may result in informing a broader range 
of potential candidates of the availability of openings and in bringing more 
minority applicants to the attention of institutions, this is veiy different 
from saying that a minority person will be given a preference in an employ- 

" Richard A. Lester, Antibias Regulations of Universities (New York: McGraw-HtU, 
1974), p. 47. 

■'^See Thomas Sowell, Affirmative Action Reconsidered: Was It Necessary in Aca- 
demia? (Washington, D.C.: American Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research, 
December 1975). 

See Marcus Alexis. *'The Case for Affirmative Action in Higher Education** (Testi- 
mony submitted to U.S. Department of Labor. Hearings on Executive Order No. 
1 1246, October S, 1975). 

William Moore. Jr., and Lonnie H. Wagstaff, Black Educators in White Colleges 
(San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 1 974 ) , p. 4 1 . 
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racnt decision. Current evidence of an aflimiative action-induced demand 
is not persuasive insofar as being used as the sole rationale for encourag- 
ing minority students to pursue doctoral study despite a generally pessi- 
mistic academic market. 

Our response to the question posed initially. Is it sensible to encourage 
minority students to enter advaijced study in light of uncertain employ- 
ment prospects?, is "yes,*' with certain caveats. Careful counseling to in- 
form potential students of realistic Career opportunities is essential — ^for all 
students, not just minorities. Moreover, we believe that some employment 
openings for minority* students with \raining. In certain disciplines^ pri- 
marily those with a professional orientation, may arise from the manpower 
needs of the minority community. The ^Id of education is one example. 
Third, aliirmative-action efforts will definitely benefit minority persons in 
expanding their representation in the pooKof applicants considered for 
employment; however, we are uncertain al)but the effect of ethnic and 
racial identity on selection of the individual \p be hired at the doctoral 
level.'^ We are also concerned about a workingNenvironment that may dis- 
advantage the minority scholar in academic achievement (such as exces- 
sive nonacqidemic responsibilities). A final consideration to be emphasized 
is thatcVen geometric increases in hiring minoritA persons with advanced 
degrees as faculty or in business and industry will effect only small changes 
in the racial composition of the total work force in the near future. 



IMPLICATIONS OF AFFIRMATIVE ACTION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

Few minority men and women hold academic positions in colleges and 
universities. Alan E. Bayer reported that in 1972-73 only 0.9 per- 
cent of university faculty were black and even smaller proportions were 
Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, or American Indians.'* The 1975 
Ladd-Lipset survey of U.S. faculty members indicated that blacks repre- 
sented about 2 percent of the faculty of major research universities and 
that "that proportion has remained basically the same over the last dec- 
ade."'' Moreover, according to Ladd and Lipset, "blacks are no more 
heavily represented in the young faculty groups, than in the older, and they 

Ethnic and racial status probably will influence decisions concerning faculty ap- 
pointments in ethnic studies or administrative and support personnel to work directly 
with minority students. 

^* A higher proportion of faculty in 4-year institutions was reported, but these figures 
include the predominately black colleges. Alan E. Bayer, Teaching Faculty in Aca- 
deme: 1972-73, Research Reports, Vol. 8, No. 2 (Washington, D.C.: American Coun- 
dl on Education, August 1973), p. 31. 

Everett C. Ladd. Jr. and Seymour M. Upset. •'Professors' Religious and Ethnic 
Backgrounds," Chronicle of Higher Education, No. 2 (September 22, 1975): 2. 
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remain clustered at the less prestigious schools." These figures reflect the 
paucity' of highly educated minorities that arose from limited educational 
opportunities and of indifference and reluctance of colleges and universi- 
ties to employ minorities in the past. Today, however, there is general rec- 
ognition of the importance of expanding career opportunities for minority 
persons in higher education institutions. A variety of social, moral, and 
educational tenets sustains this objective. There is a national need for 
minority faculty and a derivative need for minority persons with doctoral 
degrees. 

Need, however, is not synonymous with demand. On the one hand, the 
leveling off and projected declines in higher education enrollments have 
created a situation wherein there will be few openings for new faculty. 
Traditionally, about one-half of new Ph.D.*s have accepted academic ap- 
pointments each year. Currently, however,\an imbalance between the num- 
ber of doctorates awarded relative to available positions in colleges and 
universities, exists in many fields. On the other hand, the lack of minority 
representation on faculties is a fundamental concern, stimulated in part by 
federal civil rights efforts. Two major federal thrusts have generated a need 
(but not necessarily employment demand) to expand the pool of minority 



One stimulus srises from a suit brought against the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare alleging failure to fujj^ its enforcement 
responsibilities under Title VI of the^Civil Rights Act of 1964, which for- 
bids racial discrimination in institutions receiving federal assistance. In 
Adams v. Richardson it was charged that several states continued to main- 
tain segregated systems of higher education in violation of Title VI. As a 
consequence of this action, in 1973 ten southern and border states were 
ordered by the Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia to submit 
comprehensive plans for desegregation of their systems <^f higher educa- 
tion. Desegregation of faculties in both the traditionally black and tradi- 
tionally white public higher education institutions was one component. 
Whatever the specific procedures used to achieve compliance under the 
state desegregation plans, the expansion of qualified black faculty (pre- 
sumably with Ph.D.*s) is essential. Exchange of faculty between histori- 
cally black and historically white colleges is encouraged as one means of 
promoting desegregation;- however, the efleqt of faculty transfers chould 
not be to integrate faculties in certain institutions at the expense of dimin- 
ishing the quality or size of faculties in other (primarily black) institutions. 
At present, the small number of black advanced-degree holders precludes 
meaningful integration of college faculties in these states. 

The second development affecting the outlook for academic employment 
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of minorities stems from afTirmative action responsibilities specified by the 
Office for Civil Rights (ocR) of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to implement Executive Ordfer 11246.*' An institution subject to 
the provisions of the executive order must agree to: 

not discriminate against any employee or applicant for employment because of race, 
color, religion, sex, or national origin. The contractor ^11 take affirmative action to 
ensure that applicants arc employed, and that employees are treated during employ- 
ment, without regard to their race, color, religion, sex, or national origin.'*^ 

A key provision of the Higher Education Guidelines developed by OCR 
requires the institution to: . 

determine whether women and minorities are "under-utifized" in its employee work 
force, and, if that is the case, to develop as a part of its affirmative action program 
specific goals and timetables designed to overcome that undcrutilization. Underutiliza- 
tion is defined in the regulations as **having fewer women or minorities in a particular 
job than would reasonably be expected by their availability." 

Considerable debate and confusion have surrounded development of 
goals and timetables that are required by regulations implementing the 
executive order.^'' Lacking accurate data, utilization analysis has been on 
extremely shaky grounds. It has been made more difficult by ambiguities in 
the methodology and fundamental debates about its conceptual basis. Con- 
sideration of goals and timetables in this section centers on two important 
questions: first, what is the relation between employment targets and the 
current pool of minority doctorates? Second, what are the implications of 

Amended by Executive Order 1137.5. Obligations under the Executive order apply 
to higher education institutions that hold federal contracts, approximately 1,000 
colleges and universities. 

Executive Order 1 1246, as amended. 
»'»U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Office of the Secretary, 
Office for Civil Rights. Higher Education Guidelinfs (Washington, D.C.: usdhew, 
October 1972), p. 3. 

Controversy has characterized civil rights enforcement efforts in higher education 
since their inception. Colleges and universities have expressed fears about potentially 
harmful federal intrusion into areas of traditional faculty autonomy, Universities also 
point to compliance requirements that they believe to be arbitrary, inconsistent, and 
excessive — as well as costly. The enforcement agencies, in turn, question higher edu- 
cation's sincerity and commitment in identifying and changing institutional practices 
that may be sources of bias against women and minorities. Civil rights groups charge 
both universities and the federal enforcement agencies with failure in carrying out 
their responsibilities to ensure equal opportunity. The general public is confused by a 
combination of misinterpretation, rhetoric, accusation, and personal opinion. It is 
beyond the intent and scope of this discussion to attempt to assess the performance of 
the various organizations, agencies, and institutions involved in tffirmative-tction con- 
cerns. 
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these plans for the responsibilities of institutions and government in the 
production of minority Ph.D.'s? . 

In order to objtain the information required to respond to these ques- 
tions, NBGE surveyed the 46 U.S. member institutions of the Association of 
American Universities (aau), generally regarded as comprising the lead- 
ing research universities in this country. (See Appendix B for survey 
instrument.) In the survey, institutions were asked to specify their affirma- 
tive-action employment targets for minority faculty n tenure-track posi- 
, tions for a 3-year period. Separate figures for individual minority groups 
were requested, but an institution was permitted to define the particular 
discipline, school, college, or other unit for which data were available. 
Institutions were also asked to indicate whether noncitizens were included 
in their figures and to describe the methods used to calculate their pro- 
jected hiring targets. Forty-three out of 46 institutions responded to the 
survey, although several were unable to provide data because they did not 
have a current affirmative-action plan. Only 29 institutions had numerical 
goals, although others did have institutional plarfc that did not specify 
employment targets. ) 

A not unexpected, yet significant, survey finding was the diversity of 
responses — in attitudes, perceptions, methodologies, and goals — to affirma- 
tive-action requirements.-* The particular approach used by an institution 
' in undertaking utilization analysis and setting goals and timetables strongly 
influences the resulting affirmativie-action employment targets. For this 
reason, it is useful to describe the incepts and methods adopted by institu- 
tions before discussing the numertj:al results of the survey. 

There is basic disagreement among institutions and others as to the 
meaning of goals. A committee of the American Association of University 
Professors interpreted federal requirements for establishment of goals to 
mean that: 

What is asked for . is not a "quota" of women or blacks, but limply a forecast 
of Nvhat a department or college would expect to occur given the «o/idiscriminatory 
use of proper appointment standards and recruitment practices — with the ex- 
pectation that where the forecast turns out to be wide of the' mark as to what 

Inconsistencies and ambiguities in guidance provided to institutions by federal 
enforcement agcrtcies have been the major cause of this confusion. Recently, how- 
ever, both the Department of Health. Education, and Welfare and the Department 
of Ubor have taken steps to remedy the situation. In August 1975, ocR published a 
"Format for Development of an Affirmative Action Plan by Institutions of Higher 
Education," intended to provide detailed clarification for application of affirmative 
action requirements. The Department of Labor held informal fact-finding hearings in 
fall 1975 to review implementation of the executive order and in January 1976 an- 
nounced a five-point program to help expand employment opportunities for minori- 
ties and women in higher education. 
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actually happens, the inMitution will at once make proper inquiry -as to why^ that 
was 

The Office for Civil Rights clarified its position: 
• 

Goals are good faith estimates of the expected numerical results which will flow 
from specific affirmative actions takfti by a college or university to eliminate and/or 
counteract factors in the university's employment process which have contributed 
to underutilization of minorities and women. . . . They are not rigid and inflexible 
quotas which must be met. Nor should a university strive to achieve goals as ends 
in themsclves.2 ' 

Although no sanctions are applied if an institution fails to achieve its 
goals, a few universities, nonetheless, perceived affirmative-action em- 
ployment targets as synonymous with quotas and thus antithetical to their 
beliefs. One private institution declared: 

Wc believe . - . that the setting of numerical goals cannot be differentiated from 
the establishment of quotas for recruitment, which is antithetical to the basic philoso- 
phy of the law itself and to the basic policy which any university which seeks ex- 
cellence must follow: the recruitment of faculty on the basis of their individual 
ability. 

One profound objection to the princijile of goals and timetables involves 
the presumption of a deficiency in the employment of minorities if the 
individual institutional employment proportions do not match some 
specified national figures for the availability of qualified minorities. Since 
the actual numbers of minority persons included in the required analyses 
are very small, it is impossible to demonstrate statistically the significance 
of differences between numbers actually employed and numbers that 
should be employed. Instead, it may be that disparities are due simply to 
chance rather than reflecting a systematic pattern of underemployment 
of minorities. In testimony presented to the Department of Labor, William 
Bowen emphasized that: 

Even if it were possible, somehow or other, to obtain perfect availability data a 
failure to satisfy the kind of exact proportional representation test invpked here 
need not imply that there has been discrimination or that there is "underutiliza- 
tion** in any normative sense. . . . Simply because of the presence of random 
factors, we should expect that sometimes there will be relatively more members of 
a particular group employed than could be suggested even by perfect availability 
data and sometimes relatively fewer members. And the smaller the hiring unit in 

^2 American Association of University Professors, "Affirmative Action in Higher 
Education: A Report by the Council on Discrimination" AAUP Bulletin, Summer 
1973, p. 178. 

2* Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office for Civil Rights, "Memo- 
randum to College and University Presidents," December 1974, p. 4. 
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^ question and the smaller the minority group, the greater the importance of random 
factors,-* 

Bowen contends that attainment of perfect utilization is unrealistic and, 
moreover, may cause an excessive preoccupation with numbers rather 
^ than "good-faith" efforts to ensure equality of employment opportunity. 
There is no easy answer to this conceptual dilemma. While it is feasible 
to perform statistically meanmgful utilization analysis on a national or, in 
some instances, an mstitutional basis, hiring decisions are usually deter- 
mined at the level of an individual department or other relatively small 
unit. 

One point, however, on which institutions appear to be unanimous is 
that af^rmative action as implemented by these universities should not 
mean the lowering of standards for faculty qualifications in order to 
eliminate discrimination against minorities. The American Association of 
University Professors Committee declared that: 

the further improvement of quality in higher education and the elimination of dis- 
crimination due to race or sex are not at fluids with each other, but at one. What 
IS sought in the idea of affirmative action is essemially the revision of standards 
and practices to assure that institutions are in fact drawing from the largest market- 
place of human resources in staffing their faculties, and a critical review of appoint- 
ment and advancement criteria to insure that they do not inadvertently foreclose 
consideration of the best qualified persons by untested presuppositions which oper- 
ate to exclude women and minorities,--' 

In a "Memorandum" issued in December 1974, Peter Holmes, Director 
of OCR. reiterated that : 

Colleges and universities are entitled to select the most qualified candidate, without 
regard to race, sex. or ethnicity, for any position. The college or university, not the 
federal government, is to say what constitutes qualification for any particular posi- 
tion, 2« 

Several institutions explicitly declared that ^^reversc discrimination'^ is not 
permitted and that they always strive to select the most highly qualified 
person regardless of race, sex, or national origin. 

There are also differing interpretations of the methodology to be used 
in calculation of goals and timetables. Opinions are mixed as to who 
should be classified as minorities for purposes of affirmative action; 

William G. Bowen, "Affirmative Action: Purposes, Concepts, Methodologies" 
(Unpublished testimony presented bcfoie the Department of Labor, Fact Finding 
Hearings on Executive Order 11246, as amended, September 30, 1975), p. 9. 

American Association of University Professors, op, n/., p. 178. 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office for Civil Rights, "Memo- 
randum to College and University Presidents," December 1974, p. 2. 
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institutions differed in enumeration of the affect^ classes. The Higher 
Education Guidelines, formulated by the OCR, state that: 

the affirmative action /cquircmcnts of clctermining underutMization, setting goals 
* and timetables . . . were designed to further employmcm opportunity for women 
'and minorities. Minorities arc defined by the Department of Labor as Negroes, 
Spanish-surnamed, American Indians, and Orientals.^* 

In responding to the nbce survey, several institutions did not include one 
or more of the principal minority groups, either because current estimates 
- indicated that a particular group was not underutilized (Asians) or because 
a specific group was not. represented in the institution's geographic region. 

Institutions that provided numerical targets also differed in their opinions 
as to whether data should be reported for individual ethnic and racial 
categories. Most combined all groups into one category. Many did so 
because of the- absence of availability data or because they considered 
formulation of goals for the smaller minority groups to be unworkable. 
A large public university did not separate minority faculty by race because 
it feared negative consequences. The university stated that it: 

docs not separate ethnic and racial minorities into specific categories. It is felt 
that that might have an adverse effect on the purpose of affirmative action by creat- 
ing a situation where one race must compete with another for a designated slot, 
rather than using goals as a means of encouraging affirmative action. 

An obvious problem, however, in combining minority data into a 
single group for the purposes of utilization analyses is, that the situation 
of the individual minority groups may be obscured. D^fferences in availa- 
bility or in hiring practices for a specific group cannot be detected from 
aggregated data since disparities in the size of the various minority groups — 
blacks vis-a-vis Native Americans, for example — frustrate accurate inter- 
pretation. According to a recent clarification by ocr: 

A single goal for minorities for each job is acceptable, unless through the university's 
evaluation it is determined that one minority is underutilized in a substantially dis- 
parate manner to other minority groups in which case separate goals and timetables 
for such minority groups may be required individually.-'* 

Similar ambiguities eXist with respect to consideration of citizenship 
status. Determination of citizenship categories to be included — U.S. citizens 
or both U.S. citizens and noncitizens — depended oa institutional pwcp- 

27 U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Office oj^the Secretary, Office 
for Civil Rights. Higher Education Guidelines (V/ashington. D.C.: usdhew. October 
1972). p. 2. 

Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. Office for Civil Rights, "Format 
for Development of an Affirmative Action Plan by Institutions of Higher Education," 
Federal Register, 40, No. 165 (August 25. I975):37066. 
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tions of the purposes of affirmative action goals. While a few universities 
focused on native-born U.S. citizens, another university declared that: 

For the purposes of meeting affirmative action goals, a minority person*s citizenship 
is not a factorj— the individual is still counted as being a black> a Spanish«surnamed. 
or an Oriental. \ 

Respondents not only differed in their perceptiolis of what the regulations 
requil-e, biU they also held opposing vie\v,> on what those requirements 
should be. One institution noted that: 

all of our minority figures reflect the fact that they are American citizens. We feel 
that the inclusion of foreign faculty members in our affirmative action figures ob- 
scures the problem of the American minority person. 

Slightly more than one-half of the mstitutions formulated numericiil 
targets limited to U.S. citizens, while the others did not distinguish between 
U.S. citizen and noncitizen minorities. 

As discussed earlier in this report, we believe ;that specification of 
citizenship status and delineation of the individual minority groups are 
^ necessary in order to portray accurately the circumstance of U.S. minori- 
ties. For example, in 1973-74 Oriental? obtained over\60 percent of total 
doctorates awarded to minority persons in this country, and 87 percent of 
the Orientals were noncitizens; thus, the exclusion or inclusion of Asians 
or noncitizens in calculation of availability data has an en()rmous effect on 
the resuhing figures.-"* 

Divergefnt views also exist on the appropriate discipline or organiza- 
tional unit within institutions for utilization analysis. The ocR Guidelines 
explicitly require some disaggregation in order to avoid a situation wherein 
the efforts of a few departments might overshadow inactivity of others. 
While some universities designated indivjdual departments as the units for 
analyses, others stated that the small number of faculty in many depart- 
ments or a projected low rate of faculty turnover precluded establishment 
of departmental goals. 

The small size of some minority groups (as a proportion of the total 
U.S. population), even if they were not underrcpresented in the available 
pool of qualified applicants^ makes utilization analysis on a departmental 
basis impractical. For example, American Indians represent between 0.3 
percent and 0.4 percent of the U.S. population. Even assuming that they 
are fully represented in the pool of available doctorates, a department 
would have to employ 333-400 faculty members before parity in employ-^ 
ment would indicate that a single faculty member should be a Native 
American. Many schools have developed goals for clusters of departments, 

29 Special analysis by nbce of data from National Research Council, National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Doctorate Records File, June 1975. 
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for schools, or for entire eollcges in order to attain meaningful figures. 
In its study of institution.' ^nd federal policies toward affirmative action, 
the Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher Education concluded 
that: 

Efforts at finest tminii' b\ the federal government can lead to ludicrous results atvd 
be quite counterproductive. The smaller the unit cpntrolled ( for^xamplc, the de- 
partment of classics) and the smaller the d'sad . ^.taged group (for example, Native 
Americans), the. less likelihood an institution's plan will call for any change.^" 

Institutions also differed in their classification of faculty positions. The 
NBGE survey specified tenure-track academic faculty for which a doctorate 
degree is normally required. Positions for wliich a first-professional or 
master's degree is appropriate were to be excluded. However, some insti- 
tutions included academic positions that were not tenure-track, such as 
instructors. Some observers have expressed concern that minorities may 
be disproportionately represented in nontenure-track relative to other 
faculty ranks/' While only a few institutions reported ethnic and racial 
composition by individual faculty ranks in this survey, these universities 
reported that between 20 and 50 percent of minority faculty held instructor 
positions. These proportions are above the national norm according to 
Bayer's data, which showed that instructor positions comprise less than 
9 percent of total faculty ranks in universities nationwide. 

In a study of affirmative action regulations, Richard Lester contended 
that goals and timetables should not apply to the hiring of tenured faculty. 
He claims that the precise discipline specialties and level of scholarship 
demanded of persons suitable for tenured positions in leading universities 
pr .elude meaningful calculation of the pool of qualified candidates.^ * - 

There is also the practical problem of determining availability at the 
time an older faculty member was hired. As one institution explained: 

Even accurate current availability data cannot be used as a standard for identifying 
areas of underrepresentation of minorities within departments. The present faculty 
of a department were hired in past years out of earlier availability pools which 
differ from those which now exist . . current availability data cannot be used for 
the critique of poor hiring practices, nor as a certain basis for establishing future 
hiring goals. 

The Carnegie Council recommended in its report. Making Affirmative 
Action Work in Higher Education, that goals and timetables be limited to 
entry-level positions, although existing ocr guidelines do not make this 

•^0 Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher Education, Making Affirmative 
Action Work in Higher Education (San Francisco: Josscy-Bass, 1975), p. 8. 
^1 Also in part-time positions See, for example. Moore and Wagstaff, op. xit., pp. 
40-71. 

^2 Bayer, op. cit., p. 23. 
See Lester, op. ctt., pp. 28-29. 
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distinction. This issue may |bccome effectively moot for ini^titutions that 
plan to seek persons for nontenui:«jd positions only; thus, recent availability 
data are suitable.'* Several universities indicated that nearly all hiring will 
be in the nontenured ranks in order to retain flexibility in faculty com- 
position in future years. 

Apart from debate over the conceptual and methodological basis for 
development of goals and timetables, universities cited two key problems 
that frustrated efforts to carry out aflirmative action requirements: lack of 
satisfactory availability data and difficulties in predicting future openings 
for faculty positions. 

The absence of accurate, comprehensive data on the number of minority 
persons with suitable qualifications and, therefore, presumably eligible for 
employment as higher education faculty has been a major problem. While 
Bureau of the Census data are appropriately used for nonacademic staff 
occupational categories, comparable detailed information has not been 
available for advanced-degree holders. Most institutions queried in our 
survey requested individual departments to estimate the availability of 
minorities in their respective disciplines. Information developed by profes- 
sional associations was frequently suggested as a resource (although most 
disciplines do not have accurate counts of minority Ph.D.'s). An institu- 
tion might identify other sources, such as surveys by Fred E. Crossland, 
James W. Bryant, and others, which, unfortunately, are limited, out-of- 
date, and rough estimates at best."' In its publications, ocR noted a variety 
of sources for information on the availability of minorities, none of which 
was comprehensive nor complete."* Some institutions appeared to use no 
availability data at all but chose, rather, to use a rule of thumb in setting 
targets such as one minority hire per department during a specified time 
period. Other institutions adjusted department estimates according to the 
university's employment experience as a whole, while some gathered new 
data that they believed to be pertinent for the individual institution. Still 
others set goals based on their own anticipated production of minority 
Ph.D.*s. No institution used comprehensive, accurate availability data, 
because such data did not exist. 

More recently, however, information on the number of doctorates 
awarded annually by race and ethnic identity has been made available by 
the National Academy of Sciences, beginning with the year 1972-73. (See 
Appendix A, Tables A-l-A-4 and A-IO-A-13.) The use of these data 

Then concern will shift to review of salary and promotion policies. 

James W. Bryant. A Survey of Black American Doctorates, (New York: The 
Ford Foundation. 1970). and Fred E. Crossland. "Graduate Education and Black 
Americans.** The Ford Foundation. November 25, 1968, unpublished. 
^«U.S. Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. Office for Civil Rights, 
Availability Data' Minorities and Women (Washingto i, D.C.: usdhew, June 1973). 
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should greatly enhance the accuracy of utilization analysis and facilitate 
the establishment of realistic employment goals. However, comparable 
figures for degrees conferred at the master'^ level and in several profes- 
sional fields still do not exist. In recognition of this problem, the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Department of Health, Education, and Welfare recently 
agreed to: 

work with public and private agencies to develop improved data on minority and 
female availability for academic and other professional employment and to make 
such improved data readily accessible to these institutions. >^ 

The second problem cited by institutions is the lack of predictability 
of faculty openings in the future. The recent stabilization of higher educa- 
tion enrollments and projected declines in the^l980's will preclude 
expansion of college anc university facultie4. In a system where the only 
openings result from deaths, retirements, and a limited amount of faculty 
mobility, the total number of openings will be relatively small. Co^hpli- 
cated by the financial exigencies of many universities and reinforced 
further by state budget problems and national economic trends, many 
institutions are caught in budgetary uncertainties and some are facing 
hiring freezes. Most institutions assumed a **no-growth'' model of faculty 
hiring, which many regarded as essentially speculative, being dependent on 
facility resignations, retirements, and deaths. 

This circumstance has led many to conclude that specification of ultimate 
goals that represent some form of ideal parity to be impractical, since an 
extremely long period of time would be needed to attain such goals. In 
addressing this point, ocr determined that interim goals conld be: 

established for three year periods unless special circumstances, such as the expectancy 
of high turnover and significant availability warrant the establishment of shorter 
term interim goals. ^'^ 

The preceding discussion has illustrated the wide variation in methods 
and philosophies adopted by universities in calculation of goals and time- 
tables. In view of the lack of accurate availability data, methodological 
difliculties and ambiguities in federal directives, these differences are not 
surprising and, furthermore, are indicators of the confusion that has gen- 
erally characterized the aiiirmative-action process. 

Moreover, these same problems have also contributed to concern that 

U.S. Department of Labor, Office of information, '*5-Point eeo Program for 
Higher Education Announced by Secretaries of Labor and hew,'' Attachment A 
(news release). January 2. 1976, p. 5. 

Department of HealWi. Education, and Welfare, Omce for Civil Rights, **Form«t for 
Development of an Affirmative Action plan by Institutions of Higher Education,** 
Frderal RfRister, 40. No. 165 (August 25, 1 975): 37066. 
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TAiLE 44 Ettlmtttd Annual Employmtnt Targtts for Minority Faculty in AAU 
Inttitutionn by Minority and Citiztnthlp Status 
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note: Survey responses were not comparable among institutions. Current utilization and 
projected appointments are mflatcd becau&e many institutions incluf^d positions that nor- 
mally do not require a doctorate degree. However, these data may also underestimate 
minority Ph D. participation, since one institution reported data for minority men only and 
five institutions did not include figures for professional schools that may have employed 
some PhJD. faculty. Overall, the data appear to overestimate goals for minority faculty 
holding ^ doctorate degree. 

the aggregate of individual institutional employment goals is far larger than 
the number of minorities qualified to enter such positions. This point was 
underscored by the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in testimony presented before the House Subcommittee on Equal 
Opportunities: "If you add up all the people that institutions have pledged 
to hire in the country thScy greatly exceed ihe available supply." 

A question was posed at the outset of this chapter: "What is the relation 
between the supply of qualified minorities and institutional hiring goals?" 
A definitive answer to the question is impracticable for the above reasons; 
however, the numerical results of the nbge survey of aau institutions do 
offer some insights. Projected targets Jor employment of new minority 
faculty are shown in Table 44. 

^» Committee on Education and Labor, Subcommittee on Equal Opportuniti^es, U.S. 
House of Represenftatives, Oversight Hearings on Federal Enforcement of Equal 
Opportunity Laws, September 23. 24. 30, 1975 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1975), p. 90. ' 
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Four categories are specified: (1) all minorities including Asians, U.S. 
citizens only; (2) all minorities excluding Asians, U.S. citizens only; (3) 
all minorities including Asians,*" U.S. citizens and noncitizens; and (4) all 
minorities excluding Asians, U.S. citizens and noncitizens. Since institu- 
tions defined various time periods in theii aflirmative-action plans, we have 
converted the hiring goals to an annual basis. The low and high estimates 
are given, together with the mean value for the number of institutions in 
each category and ratio of new hires to current faculty. 

The numerical range in institutional targets is sizeable, from a lOw of 
less than one hire to a high of 38 projected hires per yean The employ- 
ment goals are larger for institutions that included Asians in their figures, 
but no significant difference was observed between institutions that included 
or excluded noncitizens. Over three-fourths of the institutions specified 
targets that included Asians.*" 

Most universities had rather optimistic goals in light of the numbers 
of minority faculty currently employed. The ratios of estimated annual 
employment targets to current minority faculty as shown in Table 44 vary 
from 0.10 to 0.23, indicating that these institutions plan to double their 
current number of minority faculty in 4 to 10 years. 

According to the nbge survey, the average institutional projected goal 
ranges from 12 to 15 new hires per year (including Asians). This may be 
compared with an annual avc age of 23 minority doctorates conferred by 
each AAU institution reported by Joseph McCarthy and Dael Wolfle.^/ 
Although these figures appear to suggest that the employment targets for 
AAU institutions are reasonable relative to the numbers conferred by those 
schools, they exclude the many institutions that employ but do not produce 
Ph.D.'s as well as nonacademic employers that may seek to hire minority 

individuals, " - 

There is another more fundamental consideration that bears on the 
relation between supply and demand. The affirmative-action process as 
' formulated by the Department of Labor is by definition a static concept. 
Universities must set goals and timetables only insofar as the employment 
composition of their faculty does not reflect the ethnic and racial compo- 
sition of the pool of persons qualified for faculty positions. Utilization 
analysis and the setting of .goals and timetables aim only toward establish- 
ing an equilibrium. There is no explicit objective that mandates an increase 
in minority fdculty to some absolute level. The static nature of utilization 
analysis is illustrated in Table 45, which shows the current numbers of ^ 
black faculty in several departments in one large public university, together 

«o Sixteen institutions combined all minorities into a single group; six schools 
distinguished Asians from other minorities. 
«> See Appendix A, Tabk A-5. 
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with pertinent availability data, the calculate^ number of additional hires 
necessary to attain parity, and the derived goals and timetables. * 

In the humanities departments, not a single black faculty member was 
currently employed, and, ^iven the low availability reported, no depart- 
ment formulated goals. Only in one department, social welfare, was a 
determination of underutili^ation made. Consequently, that department 
specified a hiring goal df 1.38 black faculty and a timetable of 10 years 
in which it was anticipated that parity would be attained at the nontenure 
level and 29 years for parity at all faculty ranks. In fact, goals and time- 
tables were established for only one out of 75 departments in the university 
for employment of black faculty and in no departments for Chicanos and 
Native Americans. Data indicated the numbef of qualified minorities to be 
so low that departments were not underutilizing blacks, despite the fact 
that few departments employed any black faculty. ^ 

The foregoing discussion underscores the emerging consensus that 
implementation of the executive order will not result* in substantial expan- 
sion in the number of minority persons holding faculty appointments 
unless the number of minority persons qualified for such positions is first 
increased. Realization of this goal calls for joint action by universities 
and the federal government. 

Universities are in a unique position relative to other institutions in 
society. They are directly responsible for producing the pool of qualified 
persons from which new faculty will be chosen. Universities select those 
individuals >vho will be admitted to graduate study and, as a result of the 
admissions decision, who may ultimately be employed. This special rela- 
tion between the availability of (qualified minorities and the. need for 
minority faculty compels universities to assume the primary role in imple- 
menting efforts to increase minority participation in graduate study. 

However, the failure of disadvantaged minorities to progress through 
the education system in adequate numbers is a problem that extends beyond 
the immediate purview of schools alone. The effect^f prejudice and 
depriyation have left their imprint in all socioeconomic, political, and edu-^ 
cational institutions in this country. Only through a broad societal effort 
can inequities based on race, sex, color, religion, and national origin be 
abolished, and this requires commitment by the federal government, one 
of whose fundamental responsibilities is to promote social justice. If 
the national goal of ensuring equal opportunity at all levels of education, 

I- Lester stated that *There can be no doubt that affirmative action efforts on the 
supply side are a necessary part of lasting improvement in the utilization of the 
talents of^'members of minorities and women as teacher-scholars in universities.*' 
Lester, op. ctt.. p. 59. The Carnegie Council concluded that: "The supply aspects 
of the equality of opportunity effort are now generally more important than the 
demand aspects." Carnegie Council, op, ciL. p. 7. 
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including graduate study, is to be realized, and if the federally mandated 
affirmative-action efforts are to result in improvement of the position of 
minorities as higher education faculty, a federal role is indispensable. 

While institutions and the federal government must share this responsi- 
bility, determination of their individual roles requires careful consideration. 
In addressing this point, the Carnegie Council urged that all higher educa- 
tion institutions include within their affirmative-action plans a "supply 
plan** designed to maximize opportunities for women and minorities in 
graduate study. Others, however, while clearly supporting the nec^d to 
increase the number of minorities with graduate training, have warned 
against placing instructional activities of universities under supervision of 
federal enforcement agencies.*' In our view, the close relation between 
affirmative action in higher education employment and the production of 
minority Ph.D.'s clearly signals a mutual obligation on the part of govern- 
ment and institutions to address the ''supply** problem; however, it should 
not be construed as subjecting the university*^ educational process to 
federal compliance requirements. 

LEGAL ISSUES 

While most agree on the desirability of increasing minority participation in 
graduate education, considerable controversy exists about the legality of 
various programs designed to implement this goal. It is recognized that 
strict neutrality in the application of traditional criteria for admission and 
award of financial aid has not in itself brought about large increases in 
minority enrollment in higher education; rather, a variety of positive 
efforts has been important in assisting minority students to compensate 
for past inadequacies in education and socioeconomic circumstance. At the 
undergraduate level, special efforts that assist minority students are part 
of the larger national goal of providing equal educational opportunity to 
4II individuals, irrespective ol past academic performance or financial 
'situation. Programs have been implemented to serve students designated as 
disadvantaged (educationally and economically), a large proportion of 
whom are ethnic and racial minorities. 
At the graduate and professional levels, however, admission and finan- 

*^ Sec, for example, the letter from Edwin Young, Chancellor, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, to John L. Dunlop, Secretary of Labor, Department of Labor, 
dated September 18, 1975, as cited in testimony presented by Cyrena N. Pondrom 
before Department of' Labor, Fact Finding Hearings on Executive Order No. 11246, 
as amended, September 30, 1975, and National Association of State Universities 
and Land Grant Colleges, "The Carnegie Council Does It Again,'' nasulqc Circular 
Le//ff, October 31, 1975. 
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cial aid decisions are determined competitively, based on /academic merit. 
The quasi'-entitlement concept predominant at the unders/raduate level no 
longer holds, and broad-scale programs directed to large numbers of 
educationally and financially disadvantaged persons are considered inap- 
propriate for graduate education. Consequently, the explicit use of race 
or ethnicity in targeting programmatic eflforts eppears essential to realiza- 
tion of increased minority participation in graduate education, but such 
efforts are constrained by questions concerning the legality of incorporating 
a racial criterion. 

The immediate debate centers around issues crystallized in the well- 
known DeFunis v. Odegaard case involving "preferential treatment" in 
admissions. Marco DeFunis claimed that he was denied admission to the 
University of Washington Law School in 1971, while less-qualified minority, 
students were admitted by virtue of their minority status. The University 
of Washington asserted its right to "constitutionally take into account, as 
one element in selecting from among qualified applicants for the study of 
law, the races of applicants in pursuit of a state policy to siitigate gross 
under-representation of certain minorities in the law schoo|| and in the 
membership of the bar." ^ ' In 1973 the Supreme Coiirt of Washington 
overturned a lower court opinion and ruled in favor of the University of 
Washington, concluding that consideration of race in the admissions 
process was justified because it served an overriding state interest— the 
increased participation of minority persons in the legal profession. The 
significance of the case was underscored when, upon appeal to the U.S. 
Supreme Court, over 30 amicus briefs were filed, representing more than 
70 diverse organizations, such as the afl-cio, American Civil Liberties 
Union, National Urban League, Harvard University, National Association 
of Manufacturers, American Jewish Committee, and American Indian Law 
Students, Inc. In April 1974 the Court declared the issues involved in the 
case to be moot, since DeFunis (who had been admitted under an eariier 
court order) was about to complete his studies at the University of. 
Washington Law School. 

DeFunis argued that hrs right to equal protection of the^laws, as 
promulgated by the Fourteenth Amendment, had been violated by tne 
University of Washington, which gave "preference solely on the basis of 
race to certain persons to the exclusion of others in competition for limited 
spaces available in the law school.'' The university openly admitted that 
it had indeed considered racial and ethnic status but had done so in order 

*^ See discussion in Chapter 3. 

*5 Appellces-Kcspondcnts Motion of Dismissal of AppcaF or, in the Alternative, 
Affirmance of the Judgment Below and Statement in Opposition to Certiorari, 
DeFunis v. Odegaard. 412 U.S. 312 (1974), p. 3. 
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to attain a reasonable representation of qualified minority persons in its 
student body. 

The basic precepts pf the ''equal protection" clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment presume the unconstitutionality of racial classifications, al- 
though the courts have ruled that, to overcome prior discrimination, race- 
conscious policies are permitted. The broad questions raised by the 
DeFunis case, and for which there is no clear judicial guidance, are: What, 
is the appropriate constitutional standard by which race-conscious policies 
in higher education may be judged? What is the justification for use of a 
racial classification in light of the heavy constitutional burden imposed? 

The state supreme court of Washington ruled that "consideration of race 
as a factor an the admissions policy of a state law school is not a per se 
•violation of the equal protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment," 
but that the burden of proof was considered to rest with the University 
of Washington Law School in showing that ihc lucial classification was 
n,i^cessary to accomplish a compelling staVe interest. The court pointed - 
out several factors that, in its view, '^comprise an overriding state 
interest justifying the university's policy : 

In light of the serious undcrrcprcsentation of minority groups in the law schools, 
and considering that minority groups participate on an equal basis in the tax support 
of the law school . . . providing all law students with a legal education that will 
adequately prepare them to deal with the societal problems . . . producing a ^ ^ 
racially balanced student body at the Uw school ... the shortage of minority 
attorneys — and, consequently, minoHty piosecutors, judges and public oi^cials — 
constitutes an undeniably compelling state in>rest'. If minorities are to live within 
the rule of law, they must enjoy equal rtprrsciitation within our legal system.**^ 

Marian W. Edelm^n, in an a:nicus brief submitted to the U.S. Supreme 
Court supporting the University of Washington's position, did not accept 
the conventional interpretation that the Fourteenth Amendment requires 
that all racial classifications that act to stigmatize "insular" and victimized 
minorities should be considered "suspect." In her view, if a racial clas- 
sification is designed to remove the heritage of discrimination, it is 'com- 
patible with the^ Fourteenth Amendment, which was never intended to 
frustrate such remedial efforts. The law school >vas attempting to address 
the problem of effective exclusion of minorities in the past; its policies 
were voluntarily adopted and reasonably designee! to remedy the heritage 
of past discrimination. 

[Alpproval of remedial racial classification, then, is based on a principle of realism. 
One might hope that the work of the Fourteenth Amendment could be done simply 
by forbidding discrimination. But the Court has recognized that, in the real world, 

DeFunis v. Odcgaard, 82 Wash. 2d II, 507 P.2d 1169 (1973). 
*7 Ihid, % 
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the scars of past discrimination have gone too deep; and racially "neutral" remedies 
for discrimination are too often ineffective. 

^According to Edelman, " *lt is by now well understood, however, that our 
'^ciety cannot' be completely colorblind in the short term if we are to have 
\ colorblind society in the long term/ 

\ In a brief prepared for Harvard University, Archibald Cox supported 
t^e use of racial criteria in the admissions process to promote diversity in 
.tHe student body in order to enrich the educational experience of all 
students. Giving favorable weight to minority status is related to reduction 
of the disadvantages that minorities face in gaining access to higher educa- 
tion and career opportunities and thus .satisfies the "compelling state 
interest'* tsst. An institution should, moreover, have the freedom to select 
a'dmissions rriteria that will further its educational objectives, and this 
includes giving favorable weight to disadvantaged minorities. 

In "recent years many institutions of higher education have determined that their 
objectives should include removing the special obstacles facing disadvantaged minor- 
ity groups in access to higher education, business and professional opportunities, and 
professional services — obstacles which are deeply-ingrained consequences of the 
hostile public and private discrimination pervading the social structure. Giving 
favorable weight to minority status in selecting qualified students for admission is 
an important ipethod of reducing these disadvantages.^'" 

Alexander M. Bickel and Philip Kurland argued a narrow view in 
opposing preferential treatment and disagreed with the above arguments. 
They contended that race may be used as a factor for "preference" only 
where there has been a specific finding of past discrimination and then may 
be used only to provide a remedy for such discrimination. According to 
Bickel and Kurland, the University of Washington did not demonstrate that 
the law schbol had a past history of raqial discrimination, nor was the 
admissions policv intended to be a remedy for discrimination. Morjsover, 
they Ftated that: 

Generalized historical assertion about conditions somewhere in the United States 
some time in the past is npt the premise of the remedial discrimination cases de- 
cided by this Court, nor should it be/** 

Bickel and Kuriand argued that there could be no "compelling state 
interest'' for facial classification except for its use to remove past dis- 

•'^ Brief for Children's Defense Fund ct aL as Amicus Curiae, p. 40, DeFunis v. 
Odt'ffaard. 416 U.S. 312 (1974). 
Ibid. 

"'^ Brief of the President and Fellows of Harvard College as Amicus Curiae, p. 7, 
DeFitnis v. Odfgaard, 416 U.S. 312 (1974). 

Brief of the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai BVith as Amicus Curiae, p. 22, 
DeFunis v. Odegaard, 4 1 6 U.S. 312(1974). 
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crimination/'-' Moreover, even if racial classification had been justified by 
some other "compelling state interest," they contended that the University 
of Washington had made very little effort to demonstrate this point in the 
specific case. Instead, the law school had referred broadly to the "cultural 
and economic disadvantage" of minorities as one basis for its policies. 
Bickel and Kurland also pointed out that even "if eliminatipn of cultural 
deprivation were the comfJelling principle, however, it was not the guide 
used for special treatment for admissions to the law school," since all 
minority students, regardless of economic, cultural, or educational back- 
ground, were accorded special treatment/*^ 

The definition and interpretation of the tprm "quota" underlies many 
of the arguments at the heart of the case. Bickel and Kurland construed the 
University of Washington's admissions policy as representing the use of 
what they considered to be an illegal quota based on race. In an eloquent 
statement they $leclared that: 

A racial qoota creates a status on the basis of factors that have to be irrelevant to 
any objectives of a democratic society, the factors of skin color or parental origin. 
A racial quota derogates the human dignity and individuality of all -to whoni it is 
applied. A racial quota is invidious in principle as well as in practice. . . . 

The evil of the racial quota lies not in its name but in its effect. A quota by any 
other name is still a divider of society, ar creator of castes, and it is all the worse for 
its racial base, especially in a society desperately striving for an equality that will 
make race irrelevant, politically, economically, and socially.* 

While acknowledging that others make a distinction between "benign" 
"anff^nvTdrdus"^ racial classification T^^c former being-aHowedf4heJatt^ 
forbidden), they claim that the use of racial classification by the University 
of Washington was not "benign" with respect to the excluded student. 
Moreover, Bickel and Kurland declare that "a racial quota is always 
[emphasis added] stigmatizing and invidious, particularly when it is applied 
to areas concerned with intellectual competency and capacity." " They 
contend that the intent of a quota should not be at issue, rather, the 
effect. Cox flatly disagrees: 

Tfie policy of the Equal Protection Clause looks to equal treatment of the members 
of the identifiable groups composing society, not to the elimination or disregard 
of the special characteristics of their members. In urging that admissions commit- 
tees need not be blind to the opportunities for increasing diversity ^among the students 



52 Aboiit -one-third of the states had formal prohibitions against minority enrollment 
in graduate and professional education, li is possible (and ironic) that racial pref- 
erence^ would be required in those schools yet forbidden in other institutions. 
5» Ibid., p. 27. 

Brief of the Anti- Defamation League of B*nai B'rith, op. cit., p. 31. 
'^^^ Ibid., p. 24. 
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in a class and thus improvinis iheir education hy hicliidinf! sUuknts from racial and 
ethnic minorities, wc do not suggcsi that race and ethnic origin may always be 
used as a basis of selection. To use race, color or ethnic origin to exclude members 
of an insular minority, impose a restrictive quota or enforce segregation is patently 
unconstitutional.^'^^ 

O'Ncil points out that a preferred applicant is not required to accept 
admission if he perceives such a program as stigmatizing. In his view, 
abolition of such programs implies '*a dangerously gratuitous concern 
about the welfare of minority groups." ''^ 

One attribute of the ^'compelling state interest test" for review of a racial 
category indiciates consideration of the availability of other nonracial 
alternatives to achieve the overriding public purpose: Bickel and Kurland 
noted their concurrence with the goal of increased minority representation, 
but stated that a substantial effort must be made to discover the feasibility 
of accomplishing these .purposes by other, less constitutionally suspect 
means. They suggested that expansion of law facilities to accommodate 
less-competitive students^ special summer programs, or "open admissions" 
as possible actions. 

Justice William O. Douglas, in a lengthy dissent from the majority 
opinion in the U.S. Supreme Court's ruling on DeFunis, also offered 
insights into alternative means of selecting students that would not require 
a racial preference. He noted that the validity of the quantitative measures 
used iff the admissions process had not been challenged in the case at 
hand, but, in his opinion, "the key lo the problem is consideration of each 
application in a racially neutral way." • Separate treatment of minority 
students as a class would be warranted in some situations in order to 
"make more certain that racial factors do not militate against an applicant 
or on his behaff." Justice Douglas referred specifically to use of 
standardized tests and stated that "My reaction is that the presence of an 
LSAT test is sufficielit warrant for a school to put racial minorities into a 
separate class in order to better probe their capacities and potentials." 
Douglas' dissent suggests, in effect, that development of a means of detect- 
ing academic promise among all disadvantaged applicants is one way to 
achieve the goal of increased minority participation that would be com- 
patible with constitutional precepts. 

Q'Neil suggests that the use of standardized tests may be constitutionally 

Brief of the President and Fellows of Harvard College, op. r/7.. p. 26. 

Robert M 0*Neil. "Racial Preference and Higher Education: The Larger Con- 
text "F/rje/M/a Law Review 60. No. 6 (October 1974) :941. 
■'•^ Dehdnis v. Odegaard. 416 U.S. 312 (1974), (Douglas. J., dissenting)! 
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vulnerable."' The very fact that such tests may serve to exclude dispro- 
portionate numbers of minority students (regardless of whether the tests 
themselves are or are not biased against minorities) can be related to 
recent « court decisions on qualifications for employment. Numerous 
rulings have stated that criteria for employment that appear to exclude 
minorities must be validated as predictors of job performance.*' Extension 
of this principle to educational institutions could^ require college and 
universities to justify their use of admissions criteria th^t disfavor minorities 
in relation to academic or even, perhaps, to career performance. 

Proponents of preferential treatment argue that although various 
nonracial alternatives have been proposed as a melcins of accomplishing the 
objectives of preferential policies, none is satisfactory. Strict nondiscrimina- 
tion will not bring about integration and increased minority participation. 
Elimination of standardized tests is hazard^ous, since a greater bias may be 
inserted in selection processes by the use of more subjective criteria, and 
''open admissions'* programs would be economically infeasible at the 
graduate level. Reliahce on improved elementary and secondary education 
to ultimately solve the problem would require an unacceptably long period 
of time^ especially in view of the fact that little progress in raising per- 
formance is currently being observedrat these levels. Moreover, such a 
delay would preclude this and possibly the next generation of disadvan- 
taged minority students from opportunities for advanced study. Finally, use 
of a ''disadvantaged'* concept based on socioeconomic and educational 
background would be a crude and imprecise remedy. 

The Supreme Court's decision not to rule on the substance of the De- 
Funis case extends the confusion and uncertainty surrounding these issues, 
but it also provides time for a constructive rethinking of the current 
situation. The debate affect^ efforts to increase minority participation in 
two broad areas. First, the admissions process at the graduate and pro- 
fessional level has been the focus of the great majority of legal challenges 
alleging "preferential treatment." This is not surprising, since prefercn- 

Sec Robert M. O'Neil. Discriminating* Against Discrimination (Bloomington, Ind.: 
Indiana University Press. 1975). 

The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights criticized the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare for failing to address the responsibility of educational institutions 
to validate by empirical evidence their selection criteria for employment of faculty, 
including educational requirements such as the Ph.D. See discussion in U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights. The Federal Civil R iff fits Enforcement Effort — 1974, Vol. Ill, 
To Ensure Equal Educational Opportunit\ (Washington. D.C. January 1975), p. 230. 
"Mt should be emphasized that the current discussion concerns "preferential treat- 
ment" among qualified students. The decisions involve distinctions about slightly 
better and slightly less qualified persons, not unqualified applicants. 
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tial admissions have been more visible than other types of race-conscious 
policies in higher education, O'Neil comments that: 

The impact of prcpiritory progrims and financial aid practices upon non-minority 
persons is far less clear or direct than the impact of the admissions decision. If a 
white believes that he would have been admitted had there been no racial preference, 
his perception of injury is far clearer than that of the student who, once admitted, 
thinks he might have received a bigger scholarship absent racial preference,<^^ 

Consequently, majority students are more likely to perceive and assert 
a bias in the admissions process than in other areas where the decision- 
making process is more ambiguous and the exclusionary effect of prefer- 
ential treatment is unclear,*^-' ^ I 

For similar reasons, graduate and professional schools that rely heavily 
on quantitative measures in evaluation of applicants may be more vulner- 
able to legal questions if they attempt to give prefe^-ence to minority 
students. The University of Washington Law School relied primarily on 
undergraduate grade point averages and Law School Admission Test 
(lsat) scores to calculate, by means of a specific formula, a student*s 
Predicted First- Year Average (pfya). Students were then ranked accord- 
ing to their pfya. Minority applications were set aside a^ a separate group, 
and more weight was given to other factors in evaluation of those students. 

Schools that give greater consideration to subjective factors such as 
recommendations, past work experience, or statement of purpose would 
be less susceptible to a DeFunisAypc challenge. This is not to say that 
claims of preferential treatment may not be asserted. However, a broader 
analysis of an applicant's qualifications may serve to assist in discerning 
those students whose academic potential may be obscured by mediocre 
records, thus including a greater percentage of minority students than 
would have occurred through predominant reliance on traditional quan- 
titative criteria. 

Ernest Gellhorn and D, Brock Hornby perceive trends in constitutional 
interpretations toward greater openness in institutional decision making, 

Robert M, O'Neil. "Racial Preference and Higher Education: The Larger Con- 
text," Virginia Law Review 60. No. 6 (October 1974): 926, 

«^The link between "preferential admissions" and the exclusion of a nonminority 
student is difficult to demonstrate. The Washington State Supreme Court com- 
mented in its opinion in the DeFunis case that ''there is no way of knowing that 
the plaintiff would have been ^admitted to the law school, even had no minority 
student been admitted," DeFunis v. Odegaard, 82 Wash, 2d II (1973). In a similar 
case, Bakke v. Regents of the University of California, the trial court ruled that the 
preferential admissions program at the medical school was unconstitutional. The 
court did not, however, order the plaintiff, a white male, be admitted, since the evi- 
dence did not indicate that he would have been accepted in the absence of the special 
program, given the large number of other qualified applicants, 
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thereby implying that educational institutions may be required in the 
future to articulate specific standards and criteria for admissions, to validate 
admissions criteria, and to inform applicants as to the reasons for the 
specific decision."" If this development is realized, then the issue of "prefer- 
ential treatment" would become even more sharply posed, and informal, ^ ^ 
subjective modes of evaluation of students and quasi-preferential treatment 
would disappear. 

The main thrust of such challenges has, moreover, been directed to 
professional schools in areas such as law and medicine. This may be 
explained in part by -the differences in enrollment pressures between the 
two sectors. While the number of qualified applicants substantially 
' exceeds the available openings in some professional fields nationwide, 
only selective graduate schools have applicant pressures of comparable 
magnitude. Thus, the availability of alternative opportunities for graduate 
study may serve to discourage such legal challenges. 

The second area of concern stemming from the DeFunis case is the 
legality of a broad spectrum of programs that are ''targeted" to minority 
persons — financi^il aid, summer programs, and supportive services. The 
main impact has been to^create uncertainty and reluctance to implement 
minority student programs for fear of legal complications. The primary 
response at the federal level has been to indirectly target assistance to 
* minority students through programs aimed at institutions in which large 
numbers of minority students enroll or through use of a definition of 
"disadvantaged," under the assumption that a large proportion of minority 
students will be included in such a classification. Since the appropriateness 
of the "disadvantaged" criterion at the graduate level is subject to debate, 
the net effect has been little federal and state support for increasing 
minority participation in graduate education, with almost no federal funds 
specifically available to minorities in predominately white institutions. 
If such legal uncertainties did not exist, it is possible that a larger share of 
federal aid would be directed to minority concerns. 

These ambiguities also affect institutional and other activities designed 
to facifitate minority participation. Private foundatifons have been the 
object of legal challenge wi(,h regard to their programs. In at least one 
instance, an educational institution was forced to withdraw its cooperation 
with a privately funded program targeted specifically to undergraduate 
minority students.* ' Within institutions, legal uncertainties exacerbate in- 
ternal differences of opinions about the desirability of implementing such 

Ernest GcMhorn and D. Brock Hornby, "Constitutional Limitations on Admissions 
Procedures and Standards." Virsnma Law Review 60, No. 6 (October 1974) :975- 
lOII. 

«7 Determination and Conciliation Agreement, Case No. GCEN-305-73, Palumbo 
V. Board of Higher Ediuation of the City of New York et al. ' 
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progrtms.*** In the absence of a clear tegal precedent, such decisions, are 
not simple. . il 

Despite the absence of clear jucUfcial guidance, there are instances, 
albeit limited, in which Congress ifnd the executive branch have ad- 
dressed this issue. One federal rc|;ulalion applicable to programs receiving 
federal financial assistance through tfire Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfiire, stemming from Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
permits consideration of race without a finding of past discrimination. 
The regulation, which was approved by the President, states that: 

Even in the absence of such prior discriminttion, a recipient in tdministering a 
program may take affirmative action to overcome the effects of conditions which 
resulted in limiting participation by persons of a particular race, color or national 
origin.** 

However, during consideration in 1974 of a bill to amend the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, the purpose of which was provision of authority 
to assist training of disadvantaged students for the legal profession 
(CLEO program), an amendment was proposed which stipulated that: 

No fellowship shall be awarded for graduate and professional study under this part 
which is found to have any criteria ofor admission which accord any preference or 
pose any disadvantage to any applicant; .on account of race, color, national origin, 
or sex.To ^ 

The amendment would have had the practical effect of terminating 
the specific program, since many law schools offered admission to stu- 
dents who had participated in the special summer programs that were 
targeted to minorities. In subsequent discussion before the Special Sub- 
committee on Education, U.S. House of Representatives, it was agreed 
that the philosophical issues were so important that it would be inap- 
propriate to attempt to address them In what was a rather minor piece of 
legislation, and the amendment was withdrawn with respect to the bill at 
hand. Members of the subcommittee clearly indicated, however, that con- 
sideration of the question was merely beins deferred, not dismissed. f ^ . 

In 1975, an amendment was offered to a bill revising the Public Healtfr' 
Service Act, which declared that no medical or public health school re- 
ceiving assistance under the provisions of the act could: 

discriminate, on the basis of race, color, national origin, or sex. in the admission of 
individuals to any of its training programs for any academic year.^* 

Funding decisions as well. 
«» 45 Code of Federal Regulations^ Section 80.3(b)6(ii). 

'"U.S. Congress. House, Special Subcom mittee on Education of the Committee on 
Education and Labor. Hearing on H.H. 14673, 93d Cong.. 2d Scss.. June 5, 1974. p. 7. 

U.S. Congress, House. Health Manpower Act of 1975, H.R. 5546. 94th Cona 1st 
Sess., 1975. p. 14. 
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The intent of this amendment was to abolish all preferential treatment in 
the admissions policies at medical schools. Although this amendment was 
subsequently voted down, the very existence of these types of actions 
suggests the strong possibility of congressional involvement in resolution 
of these questions. 

Other legal challenges involving these issues are already en route to 
the U.S. Supreme Court. In Bakke v, The Regents of the University of 
California, an applicant to the University of California ^Davis) Medieal 
School claimed that' he was denied admission to the school because 
minority students were given preference on the basis of race. The ap- 
plicant alleged that a^cific quota of 16 spaces in the first-Jfear class 
was allotted to persons from economically and' disadvantaged back- 
grounds/- that persons included in this category were given special treat- 
ment in the admissions process, and that all of those admitted through 
that process were members of ethnic and racial minority groups. The uni- 
versity acknowledged that it did have a special admissions program under 
which minority status was a consideration, the purpose of the program 
being to promote: 

diversity in the student binly and the medical profes5>ion and expanding education 
opportunities for persons from economically or educationally disadvantaged back- 
grounds.' * 

However, minority persons who were not from dis.*dvantaged back- 
grounds were excluded from the special program and referred to the 
regular admissions program. The trial court ruled in favor of the ap- 
plicant and explained that it: 

cannot conclude that there is any compelling or even legitimate public purpose 
to be served in granting preference to minority students in admissions to the medical 
school when to do so denies white persons a« equal opportunity for admittance.'^ 

Accordingly it found the university to be in violation of the "equal 
protection'* clause of Jhe Fourteenth Amendment. 

Although similar cases arc likely to be presented to the U.S. Supreme 
Court in the near future, it is unct^rtain when and if the Court will 
choose to rule on the substantive issues. In*the meantime, questions about 
♦ the constitutionality of a broad spectrum of targeted programs remain 
unanswered. As loh^ as such legal uncertainties exist, implementation of 
special programs for minority students will continue to be inhibited — but, 
on the other hand, they need not be precluded. At present we face a 

•-In the academic year 1974-75 there were approximately 3,737 applications for 
the KK) places In ihc first year class Hukke v. The Regents of the Vmvfrsity of 
CaUforma. No. 31.287 (YtdIo County Super Cl., November 28, 1974). / 
''lhid..p.4 ^ " 

''ihifLp 22. 
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situation of ''muddling through." There is no obvious "best way" to 
achieve what most believe to be valid and important goals without 
facing legal ambiguities. Some persons recommend definition of programs 
in such a way as to minimize ^r avoid the use of racial criteria as a 
means of avoiding legal controversy. There is concern, too, about the 
possibility of unprincipled extension of the Use of racial classifications, 
if judicially validated. Others doubt the efficacy of non^jacial alternatives 
and counsel candor about the explicit racial nature of programs. They 
believe that deception and evasiveness can only serve to intensify the 
divisiveness ^nd bitterness that have been characteristic of much of racial 
relations in the past. Open, forthright expression of the importance of 
increased minority participation in graduate and professional education 
and ^e professions can contribute to improved understanding and public 
support, essential to achievement of this goal in the long run. 

While it is clearly beyond the intention and capability of this report 
to offer advice on matters that will ultimately be resolved by the U.S. 
Supreme Court, wc will restate our belief in the importance to the entire 
nation of promoting minority participation in graduate education. The 
socioeconomic, intellectual, and ethical fabric of our society will be 
strengthened when theMalcnts ot the minority, population are morp fully 
Utilized. We approve sincere, thoughtful efforts by government, institu* 
tions, and others directed to this end, when applied in as just and reason* 
able manner as is possible. 
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5 Activities and Concerns of 
Graduate Schools 



Universities are complex organizations with behavior patterns about which 
it is diflicult to generalize. It is useful, however, to point out certain pat- 
terns in the actions of individuals and units within" universities to aid in 
understanding and predicting responses to efforts to improve minority 
participation. 

The signal feature of universities pertinent to minority concerns is the 
decentralized nature of decision making in matters affecting graduate 
work, differing significantly from uruiergraduate, education. The central 
role and relativ(? autonomy of faculty in graduate education arc pre- 
dominant; decisions about admissions, award of financial support, and 
curricular and degree requirements are generally the prerogative of faculty 
in individual departments with limited direction by the university admin- 
istration or graduate school. While it is feasible to implement a single, 
institutionwidc program for undergraduate minority students, a parallel 
effort at the graduate level is more difficult for several reasons. 

The personal involvement of faculty in graduate education is key. 
Typically, more time and energy are cnli.sted in decisions about individual 
students; and faculty, over time, have developed a clear image of what 
kinds of graduate students they would like to have in a 'ep^«:ment. 
From their perspective, the most desirable student is one who will perform 
wdl academically, appears most able to fulfill their needs for research 
^ and teaching assi.stants. and whose interests closely approximate those of 
current faculty members. The type of academic credentials presented by 
past students who have been successful in the program serve as a logical 
mode! for predicting the performance of applicants. A minority student 
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, who may not score highly on standardized tests or who received a 
bachelor's degree from a college unknown to the faculty may simply 
not appear to be the most qualified candidate in terms o£ a department's 
expectations and experience. A related concern is what may be called 
the "standards" question. While a minority student may fully meet re- 
quirements for admission to a graduate program, the student may have 
academic interests peripheral to those of the faculty or may not fit the 
faculty's conceptions of the ''best" type of student, according to traditional 
criteria.* 

Because of the relatively recent presence of significant numbers of 
minority students on university campuses, many graduate departments 
are in the process of learning how to react and respond to enrolled 
minority students. One outcome of this incxpsrie.nce is a tendency on the 
part of some faculty to perceive minority students as a homogeneous 
whole, giving rise to a "Pygmalion" effect wherein all minority students, 
mtellcctually superior or margin^', well-prepared 'Or ill-prepared, of high 
OF low socioeconomic stilus, q are perceived as disadvantaged. While 
faculty may be intere^ed and willing to help minority students, they may 
not identify a particular minority student as eligible for the highest' in- 
tellectual opportunities, awards, or guidance. It IfUs been demonstrated, 
moreover, that a teacher's perception of a student's capabilities can have 
a strong effect on that student's performance. - 

At the Ph.D. level, there ts a unique "apprenticeship" relation between 
the student and dissertation professor. This can create psychological and 
educational dilemmas for the student >yho may, for cultural, social, or 
other reasons, feel distant or unable-K^ comniujiicate easily with a faculty 
member whose background and academic style differ from his or her own. 
In addition, the strong control exercised by faculty o\tr the student's 
career in graduate school miy make a minority student uneasy. For mi- 
nority persons who are just beginning to enjoy recently won autonomy 
and status, this "student-mentor" relationship may prove confining. 

The significance of the above is amplified through comparison of 
selected organizational and educational characteristics of graduate and 
professional schools. 

STRUCTURAL CONTRASTS BETWEEN GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 

The effectiveness of. special programs to promote minority participation 
in professional schools has led many to* contemplate using these program 

' This is probably a less serious proKem in science and engineering than in othcf 
ficids. 

-Robert RosenthfK and I eonora JacobsoR, P\}^imtliott~m the Chwrnnm (New York: 
Hott, Rinehart. and Winston, 1968). 
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models in graduate schools of arts and sciences. But in trying to emulate 
the successes of these programs, it should be emphasized that certain 
characteristics inherent in the organization and practices of professional 
schools- appear to atid development of special activities. As such, profes- 
.sional schools represent the "easy" case in c6ntrast to graduate schools. 
Several characteristics of professional vis-a-vis graduate schools may be 
compared to demonstrate this point. ^ 

In professional schools administrative decisions pertaining to recruit- 
ment, admissions, and financial aid are centralized rather than divided 
between ithe graduate school or university and individual departments. 
Implementation of new programs is facilitated by the economies of 
scale made possible by the larger size of professional schools. Moreover, 
since the span of administrative control is synonymous with the scope 
of the Educational program, decisions such as development of broader 
admissions criteria may be implemented with less difficulty. 

The relative autonomy and greater cohesion of professional schools 
are reinforced by the e)^iste» e of a welUarticulated; formal curriculum, 
through which all students hiust proceed with only limited freedom to 
pursue individual intellec'uii interests. Concomitant with a well-defined 
curriculum is a set of formal evaluation processes. In graduate schools 
of arts and sciences, especially Ph.D. programs, academic requirements 
are less specific. Examinations and a dissertation based on a student's 
interests and background are the standard academic requirements that a 
student must fulfill in order to earn a doctoraWlegree. But the substantive 
content of programs varies from institution toinstitution and department 
to department, as do the educational goals of individual students. While 
judgments of student performance in professional schools are based on 
explicit evaluation criteria available to all students, this is only partly so 
in graduate schools, wherein one or two faculty members may be in- 
fluential in assessing a student's performance and individual faculty mem- 
bers may evaluate students differently. And finally, the professional 
certification examination serves as the final standard for assessing edu- 
cational achievement, one that must be achieved by all students from 
all schools. No such ultimate judgment exists for doctoral students. 
Whether or not one receives a degree is obviously one criterion, but many 
students do not complete their degree programs (in fact, roughly one 
out of two never do) . 

The intellectual rigor and content of Ph.D. programs vary, and one 
of the means used to judge a new Ph.D.'s capabilities' is evaluation of 
both his or her teachers and their recommendations of the student. 

^ For illustrative purposes an extreme dichotomy between graduate schools of arts 
and sciences and professional schools awaiding first professional degrees such as 
law and medicine is characterized. Clearly, such fields as business or public health 
exemplify characteristics of both. 
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Gi^n the substantial subjective and personal element invoked in evalua- 
tion in graduate education, one can expect a natural conservatism to be 
built into the admissions process and selection of students to work with 
faculty in teaching and research. A Ph.R's perform:- nee after the com- 
pletion of graduate work, particularly in the academic world, Reflects *on 
the reputation of the student's mentor. The faculty member has par- 
ticipated in examining the student, directed and certified his or her 
research, and when all is said and done, the professor is asked to give a ^ 
personal opinion of the student's intellectual competence. In professional ^ 
schools the subjective, personal element is much reduced, and the cer- 
tification exam is intended as neutral instrument tor determining com- 
petence. While faculty may be asked no personally recommend a student 
for employment, that students future career performance does not reflect 
directly back on an individual faculty member.* 

Several other distinctions can be drawn. The existence of a relatively 
standardized curriculum throughout the discipline simplifies the task of 
implementing special programs to assist disadvantaged students, as well , 
as acquaints such students with the activities and academic expectations 
- of the school. While special programs may be suitable for some academic 
fields in graduate school, the possible content of summer pregraduate 
school programs would be difticuit tD specify for many academic dis- 
ciplines apart from orientation functions or coursework to give students 
a "head stJ^rt." 

Another distinction between graduate and professional schools is the 
guildlike nature of the professional associations. Since associations have 
a strong voice in determining entrance requirements and professional 
standards in the disciplines, they can also provide leadership in ptc.aoting. 
minority group participation in the field. The American Bar Association 
(aba), for example, has provided strong professional and financial sup- 
port to the Council on Legal Education Opportunities (CLEO), which 
*has the goal of encouraging and assisting minority /disadvantaged students 
in entering the legal profession. The analogous professional societies in 
the arts and science disciplines do not exhibit this strong guild role, nor 
-do they exert the degree of influence over their membership as does the 
ABA. (The activities of professional societies are discussed further in 
Chapter 6.) 

A final difference, related in part to the guild character of professional 
education, is the existence of a strong, well-defined, nonacademic em- 
ployer constituency in certain fields. The Consortium of Graduate Man- 

» The overall performance of professional school graduates, i.e., percentage passing 
the bar or working in prestigious firms, does, of course, reflect on the collective 
reputation of the faculty. 
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agement Education (cgme) has relied on financial contributions from 
business fi'ms to support its program to expand minority involvement in 
business. The Committee on Minorities in Engmeering of the National 
Academy of Engineering, which is concerned with increasing the numbcx 
of minority engineers, has received grants from businesses and industries 
that employ engineers. With commitment and assistance from employers 
and leadership from the disciplinary societies, the professional schools 
are in a «ound position to work actively to increase minority participa- 
tion. For the graduate^ schools who have traditionally sent most of their 
graduates to teach in colleges and universities and now are faced with 
a declining academic labor market, the strong employer support is missing, 
and the professional societies lack the leadership capability and resources 
to implement major minority programs. 



During the course of this study, the staff of nbge visited 14 graduate 
institutions to learn of their activities pertaining to minority participation. 
An effort was made to talk with several individuals holding a variety of 
positions at each mstitution. In general, the individual responsible for 
the graduate minority program or the dean in the graduate school 
charged with overseeing minority student concerns^ if such a position 
existed, was contacted first. Then, both minority and nonminority faculty, 
and deans of various schools or colleges, were interviewed, depending on 
suggestions from" administrators and faculty within the institutions and 
other persons knowledgeable about specific schools. In some instances, 
more than 20 persons met to discuss minority group activities in an in- 
stitution, and in a few other schools only a single individual was avail- 
able. A concerted effort was made, however, to meet with several in- 
dividuals in order to obtain a balanced view of institutional activities. 
In some instances, outside opinions of specific institutional programs 
were obtained. 

A number of other schools were visited briefly. The brevity of these 
discussions was often dictated because of time limitations or because of 
prior indications that the institution had not expressed special concern 
about minority group participation. Finally, several institutions were con- 
tacted by telephone or through correspondence in order to inquire about 
specific aspects of their minority group programs. 

Discussions at these institutions were relatively unstructured, but at- 
tempted to obtain answers to a few specific questions: Was there a special 
effort to recruit and assist minority group students? If there were no 
special activities, why not? The availability of funds and mechanisms for 
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student support, ()rganij:ational status of individuals or programs con- 
cerned about minority students, and problems affecting enrolled students 
were discussed. The extraordinary diversity of interest in and responses 
to minority group concerns made systematic analysis of findings im- 
possible. Nonetheless, definite patterns of responses did emerge, and the 
discussions included comparisons of activities and problems of other 
institutions. On the whole, there was strong interest and cooperation on 
the part of the individuals contacted, although many universities did 
not have special activities. One spillover benefit of these visits was a 
stimulus to some institiitional representatives to initiate further dialogue 
and action. Many ^ individuals were interested and sympathetic but un- 
certain as to effective ways to proceed. A not uncommon response was: 
"Tell us how to do it.V We hope that the following discussion will be 
useful in development of^a better understanding of effective strategies for 
addressing these issues. 

Pejrhaps the most funda\nental characteristic observed was the ordinary 
sounding concept of *'conimitment." Institutions that were sensitive to 
minority group Concerns and where significant numbers of minorities en- 
rolled i^nd j^raduated displayed strong public commitment and leadership 
from tl^ central campus administration. In schools where this did not 
.exist, no activities, or only a few scattered efforts in individual depart- 
ments, were evijdent, generally initiated by a minority group faculty mem- 
ber. These wete, on the average, sinall-scale efforts with a few faculty 
informally contacting colleagues who might recommend potential students, 
and occasionally,^ funds for a small number of support stipends weire 
drawn from existing department resources. Such ^activities were construc- 
tive and effective within their limited scope, Hjut generally existed in 
single departments or, in one case, a small gri(duate school. Ideally, 
every department in every school should take the ii^itiative in encouraging 
minority participation, but this has not occurred. \^ 

The nature and intensity of concern about minority group participa- 
tion in graduate schools were characterized as taking^ one of three forms. 
The first was a strong, large-scale, and comprehensive institutional com- 
mitment. Typically, this "active" type of institution had a graduate 
minority student program office, sometimes as part of the graduate 
dean's area of responsibility, in other instances as a separate program 
accountable to the graduate dean or central administration at the vice- 
presidential level. Several subprograms or formal activities, often with 
extramural funding, might exist within individual departments or schools. 
An "active'* institution employed significant numbers of minority faculty, 
as well as other minority personnel specifically responsible for reuruit- 
mcnt and other activities. Minority group participation was a publicly 
articulated priority of the central campus administrat^n. And without 
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exception, these **activc" institutions (lad allocated substantial amounts 
of their own institutional resources toward support of minority graduate 
students. Several large doctoral schools award one to three million dollars 
annually from their own funds to minority/disadvantaged graduate stu- 
dents. A caveat must be inserted lest it be inferred that every faculty 
member, student, and department was in full agreement as to the im- 
portance of encouraging minority group participation or how to imple- 
ment these kinds of activities. Strong administrative leadership is a neces- 
sary, but not sufficient, condition for effectively encouraging minority 
group participation. Faculty involvement is central to any truly successful 
effort. A minority program isolated from the mainstream of the institu- 
tion, in turn, isolates it^ students. 

A. very different situation was present in the ''nonactive" type of in- 
stitution. Few minority graduate students were enrolled^-and there-wcrc-- 
few or no minority faculty. Several reasons were advanced for an in- 
stitution's lack of action. General financial constraints were commonly 
cited. An institution could not provide special support funds for minority 
students or compete financially with other schools in attracting minority 
faculty. (One school was prohibited ^y. state law from awarding any 
fellowships to students; state funds could be paid to students only for 
services rendered, primarily research and teaching assistantships. How- 
ever, in this university students and faculty had initiated extensive fund- 
raising activities for minority scholarships.) The general impression 
gained from discussions with faculty, administrators, and minority spokes- 
men in these schools was clear— minority graduate participation was not 
a high priority. These schools did not appear to have financial con- 
straints more severe than those of the "active" schools. In fact, one large 
public school with stable enrollments had received I large budgetary in- 
creases well in excess of inflationary rises, yet individuals there related a 
long list of other budgetary priorities; support for minority concerns 
was just too far down the list. The importance of minority participation 
was stated formally but not reflected in financial decisions. 

Another reason articulated by the "inactive" schools for little central 
"administration recognition and commitment to niinority group concerns 
was that faculty and departments had traditionally taken the initiative in 
new programs and activities. It was perceived to be an intrusion on fatuity 
prerogatives to urge or require faculty to become active in recruiting and 
assisting minority students. The nbge staff, however, did riot observe a 
single instance wherein several departments throughout an institution, 
individually and concurrently, became active in these concerns without 
strong institutional leadership. Some sincere, effective departmental efforts 
were observed, but those did not have widespread effects in stimulating 
other departments to initiate similar* activities. Overall, the "inactive" 
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schools were uninJfDrmed about recruitment techniques, emphasized no 
special support personnel, had ljule or no financial support available for 
minorities, recorded only very fragmented data on minority enrollments, 
'and enrolled few minority graduate students. 
^ I. Bruce Hamilton characterized one model of graduate school activities 
and minority participation that he termed the "natural flow" situation. 
Given a substantial minority population in the local geographical areas, a 
number of low-tuition, puMic institutions were able to attract a significant 
number of minority students with a minimum of special activities. The 
enrolled students appeared to be successful in and satisfied with the 
institution's programs and general environment. A public urban institution- 
with a large minority population resident in nearby geographical areas 
should not have the problem of social and geographical isolation that 
acts as a disincentive to enrollment in some institutions. The presence 
of a local minority population provides important social support for 
students. 

We cite, however, the example of a state institution located near the 
center of a large metropolitan area in which 70 percent of the public 
elementary/secondary students were from minority groups. This is the 
•only public doctoral institution in tht entire area,'feut minorities represent 
only 9 percent of the total graduate enrollment. The graduate school 
making little effort to improve minority partici|i)aiion and, moreover, 
senses reluctance on the part of the faculty to move in this direction. A 
contributing factor is thaf the institution does not perceive itself to be 
an urban university; its programs and aspirations emphasize research 
and Ph.D. education and are oriented toward a national rather than 
regional perspective. This experience suggests that the "natural flow" 
component has not been suflicient in and of itself and indicates a need 
for positive action to attract minority students and to provide programs 
appropriate to their educational goals. 

The third type of mstitutional response to minority group participation 
originates from the dedicated efforts of a few individuals within an 
institution. These individuals may obtain extramural funds to support a 
special program or work with a small pool of institutional resources to 
undertake personnel recruitment efforts or fund a few minority fellow- 
ships. This type of activity may be very successful within its immediate 
focus, but its drawback lies in dependence on the intense and continuing 
personal effort of its sponsors. 

While most agree that the goal of increasing minority participation 
is laudable, there is disagreement about the appropriate allocation of 
responsibilities for efforts necessary to achieve this goal. Some institutions 
consider this to be entirely an obligation of the federal government. 
Others hold that the primary responsibility falls directly to the institution, 
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with or without federal assistance. Clearly, the particular viewpoint 
adopted is a prime determinant of the extent of institutional actions. 
Unless an' institution makes a genuine public commitment to equal op- 
portunity with strong faculty involvement, and that may mean making 
difficult choices in assigning budgetary priorities, it is unlikely that other 
activities and attitudes will be influenced in ways that create an institutional 
environment supportive. of minority student achievement. We believe that: 

Graduate institutwns must assume the primary responsibility for en- 
coura^in^ and assisting minority students in attaining a high-quality 
graduate education. Initiative must derive from the institutions themselves, 
since they luive the fundamental responsibility for selecting those who will 
receive the benefits of advanced education and enabling those persons to 
realize their educational goals. While government and other organizations 
must provide assistance of various kinds, .such support should be viewed 
as a complement, not a .substitute, to existing institutional activities. 

Opinions about the appropriate focus of programs to improve minority 
participation are sharply divided. Should programs be directed toward 
students who are believed to have the potential to succeed in graduate 
school but, for a variety of reasons, might not meet standard admissions 
criteria or, if admitted, would be high-risk students in the absence of 
special assistance? Acceptance of this approach assumes that not all 
minority students require financial and academic support and thus should 
not be eligible. Alternatively, should attention be limited to minority stu- 
dents who have already demonstrated outstanding academic ability, with 
the goal being to ensure their representation among those qualified to enter 
top-level academic and professional positions? This division of opinion 
is further complicated by controversy surrounding e legitimacy of ethnic 
and racial criteria. Some institutions have "graduate opportunity" pro- 
grams for persons with strong potential but who come from educationally, 
financially, or culturaUy disadvantaged backgrounds, regardless of ethnic 
or racial identity. While most students in these programs are of minority 
heritage, others are not necessarily excluded. Since this approach implies 
remediation and therefore, in the view of some, is inconsistent with the 
merit principle, the debate comes full circle. 



RECRUITMENT 

Many graduate schools have undertaken special efforts to recruit minority 
students, these take many forms and serve sevefal purposes. Fundamental 
to any recruitment elTort is the need to identify potential students, motivate 
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silch students to apply in grciduatc school, and to inform them of the 
basic admissions requirements and the academic programs available at 
the institution. A less obvious! but equally important, purpose of recruit- 
ment is to assist applicants in evaluating their academic qualifications 
and goals in relation to the expectations and resources of individual de- 
partments. While most schools and departments engage in the identifica- 
tion, motivation, and infoimation functions, efforts in the second area are 
less satisfactory. 

Some institutions — because of geographic location, small size, or in- 
experience in enrolling minority students— have viewed identification of 
potential jninority students as their first concern. Large-scale mailings and 
visits to black colleges and other undergraduate schools with large minority 
enrollments are common practices that serve this purpose. In response 
to the frequently heard question a few years ago, '^How can we find 
potential minority students?," the Graduate Record Examinations Board 
established the Minority Graduate Student Locator Service in I972~73.' 
"^hrough this service, a graduate school may obtain a list of minority 
students who meet criteria specified by the institution, such as discipline, 
geographic region, and degree objective. For institutions, especially those 
Whose other recruitment resources are limited, this type of service is an 
inexpensive, efficient way of identifying potential students; the eflTcctive- 
ness of the follow-up is, of course, a separate issue. Since successful 
recruitment involves more than identification, use of this service should 
be viewed as only one of a variety of initial steps. 

The need to provide i>enend encouragem.^nt and information about the 
benefits of graduate study has declined in recent years because of in- 
creasing minority student sophistication. Some students may, however, be 
apprehensive about the genuineness of institutional interest and commit- 
ment to minority ^'ducation. Faculty receptivity to students' academic and 
professional interests is a related concern. For these reasons, impersonal 
forms of contact/with students, such as mass mailings, may not be produc- 
tive, especially ,^for institutions that have enrolled few or no minority 
students in tK<^ past. 

Whatever the particular mechanism foi .recruiting students, a key ele- 
ment in an effective recruitment effort is the abihty to discern and match 
a student\ interests and qualifications with the expectations and aca- 
demic emphases of individual departments. Some recruitment procedures 
may interest and motivate potential students but neglect the '^matching 
function." Two examples are offered. 

One public research university reported that the use of professional 
(nonuniversity) recruiters had been effective in identifying and encourag- 

' Fn fall 1974. 86 institutions and 4.550 students participated in the s^vice. 
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ing students to pursue graduate work-but not at jjjf 
oloved the reVrwiters. The recruiters were only minimally knowledge 
SlT ablut spi academic programs offered by the "".v^.^^, 
thus failed to conve'y a convincing picture of the available opportunities. 
A sod^sc ence department in another institution narrated an unhappy 
fx^cTnce in which'a burst of departmental -thus.asm combined^^ 
failure to provide adequate information and counse Ung ^ad resulted m 
the admission of several students whose "^''^f '^.f J.'^ f j'^^^^^ 

from the academic orientation of .he department. The facu yjve« . 
moreover, unprepared tJ respox>d to the educational 
influx of students. As /a corisequence. bitterness and frustration arose 
amoJg faculty and stuf ts. and, ultimately, several students either trans- 
-ierrtd-fromorfailed thjfe program. . t _ „„j r^r„„ 

The use of faculty,/students, or alumni to locate, inform, and ecom- 
mend stln s is anler common practice. If links ^^t-- 
undergraduate and graduate institutions are developed, then the mot iva- 
Ton dentif^cation. Information, and matching f-^tions are fac Hated 
Sim larlv a current graduate student or alumnus may interest other 
So ity students in graduate study. Various cooperative programs for 
rur-student exchanges between undergraduate and graduate schools- 
som funded tirough federal program^have resulted in the.development 
o p rS ties that are helpfSl in recruitment and admi jns proc^^^^^^^^^^^^^ , 

An example of a recruitment program that seeks to address aU o^ these 
concerns is sponsored by the graduate school o The Of ° f ^^^^ 
•sity. Through this activity, t,^e predominately ^ack colleges and scver^ 
other institutions are asked to recommend three or four of their talented 
fn^rl I might be interested in attending OJio State fo^ grad^^^^^^^^^^^ 
.These students are then -vited to participate in the Graduate School 
' Visitation Days Program. Students spend two days at Ohio State, during 
wSS t^e thS'receive information about admissions P-fures, h.usmg 
LTncial aid and student services. They also meet with faculty member 
fn ardemic departments of their interest to discuss their ind. dual 
aua ifications and educational objectives, as well as departmental 
Tu m'its and resources. The program concludes -th a,banqu. In 
Recoenit=on of Those Who Are Young, Gifted and Black, attended by 
fever l undred business, community, and professional leaders. A number 

of dstinguished state and national leaders -J. f'^^'^^/^/P^t^e al^ 
banquet is highlighted by the presentation of distinguished service awards 

--..-'°;r;rtr™^^ P^-d on the fact ...^ack 

Am"h"ave been successful at Ohio State A«^^^^ 
the presence of 160 black faculty and more than 600 black graaua« 
s^udems at the university. In addition, the graduate school has pubhshed 
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ADMISSIONS 

pe miain7flti;imv'lnT''T '° "'"""^ ^^P"-"'^" '^"^^ «hc form of 
L„Th u mterpretation of certain requirements suddIc 

abou, ,he applicant. buTalT becauTot 'T*^" 
Kore on ihe GraduaK Record Examinalions lesK. HamiUon rcooneH 

- rtd ~££^^- ^^^^^ 
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identical, especially in the situation of minority students, many of whom 
have experienced socioeconomic and educational disadvantages. A stu- 
dent with strong potential and motivation may have uneven academic 
preparation, thus diminishing prospects for success in the degree pro- 
gram. Thus, recruitment and admissions processes involve two sequential 
tasks: first, the problem of identifying high academic aptitude from what 
may be mediocre past performance, and second, determining jif resources 
are (or should be made) available to assist a student in strengthening 
selected areas in which his or her preparation may be inadequate.* 

A useful analogy may be drawn with the experience of foreign graduate 
students. For many years, foreign citizens have received about one out of 
every six Ph.D.'s awarded by U.S. universities; in 1974, over 16 percent 
of total Ph,D.'s were conferred to non-U.S. citizens. In the social science 
fields, noncitizens received 12 percent of doctorate^ awarded, while in the 
natural sciences, foreign, citizens earned one out of four degrees awarded.* 
On the basis of conversations with several graduate school facuky and 
administrators, we may speculate that many of these students may have 
scored poorly on standardized aptitude tests, were recommended from 
institutions often unknown to the graduate school, presented academic 
records with unfamiliar evaluation systems, or had language problems. 
Nonetheless, relationships and familiarity with certain high-quality schools 
were developed over time, letters of recommendation were carefully 
evaluated, and courses to improve the English skills of foreign students 
were developed. Admissions errors may have been made, and many for- 
eign students did not fare well in graduate school. Despite these difficul- 
ties, foreign students remain a large component of the graduate school 
population. The foreign student experience might serve as a constructive 
example for graduate schools in responding to minority student applicants. 

Several graduate departments reported that initial efforts in recruit- 
ment and admission activities had been acceptable but not outstanding. 
However, after 2 or 3 years of experience, their effectiveness improved 
sharply, as did the performance of the enrolled' minority students. The 
number of "admJssions mistakes'' was minimal and compared favorably 
with that of nonminority student3. Although the changes in criteria used 
in recruitment and student evaluation were difficult for institutions to ' 
articulate, they centered on improvement of the match between student 
goals and academic needs and the understanding and ability of the 
faculty to respond to these needs. 

Ideally, admissions decisions represent the middle link of a coordinated 

^ Coul^seling, financial assistance, and other support may also be necessary, 
^ National Research Council, Commission on Human Resources, Summary Report 
1974: Doctorate Recipients from United States Universities (Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, June 1975), Table 2, 
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continuum from recruitment, admissions/ financial support, and .suppor- 
tive services. If a student is well informed about the opportunities and 
expectations of a graduate department, and the department is cognizant 
of the student's academic background and objectives, then the admissions 
decision is simplified, since guesswork is reduced. A department can decide 
wlieiherdt has the capability to assist a talented student in strengthening 
his or her academic background in certain aroas if nece^jary. Clearly the 
*'sink-or-swim" attitude resulting from a guesswork admis^ns moue is 
cosllv, both to the student and school, if the student is unsV^-'cssful in 
graduate study. 



SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

Supportive services is an ambiguous term that can be interpreted in many 
ways. To some it evokes "remedial graduate educatio .," a concept 
certain to incite controversy. To avoid red^ herring semantics, it is useful 
to sketch broad conceptual outlines for those kinds of supportive services 
appropriate at the graduate level and to consider briefly the scope and 
charicteristies of existing programs. First, however, we will point out 
examples of supportive services that ^^'c available to all graduate students 
in universities and have been well es ablished and accepted^ practices' 
fop many years. 

Perhaps the most common practice is to allow graduate students to 
enroll in, undergraduate courses (either for credit or noncredit) in order 
to remove some deficienc-, in their undergraduate preparation. In gen- 
eral, such etirollments are not in the major field, but rather in disciplines 
in which specific competencies arc prerequisite to advanced work in the 
major discipline. %)r example, 'many social science graduate students 
require study at an elementary or intermediate level rnvstatistics. •'Another - 
common practice js a speciaJ- l-ycar curriculum as part of a 2-year pro-* 
gram leading to a Master of Business Administration degiee for students 
with baccalaureates in "nonbusiness fields. Students with no previous 
vvor^ in business administrytion may be required to take a 1 -year' set 
of special core courses that provide basic work in the field, although such 
courses are not credited toward an M.B A. or Ph.D. degree. A third 
type of special study is eoursework to improve the English reading and 
writing skills of foreign <^tudents. / . " 

What is not generally acceptable as supportive services at the graduate 
levcj are special courses m the area of specialization geared at a slower 
than normal pace, enrollment in major course for which the expectation 
IS that a student will need extensive tutoring or that a student nvill be. 
admitted to gradoate study with recpgnition that he or she will need 
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substantial undergraduate coursework in the major field in order to 
"catch up." 

What kinds of supportive programs do exist for minority graduate stu- 
dents? Hamilto found that a substantial proportion of graduate schools 
provided service . such as summer programs to remedy academic de- 
♦ ficiencies, reduced cours?>4oads, special tutoring, and assistance in ad- 
justing to the college or community to all graduate students. Many 
schools did, however, provide these same services "in a special manner 
above an'd beyond that given regular students, " The need to strengthen 
the basic quantitative and writing skills of minority students was commonly 
cited. Several institutions stressed that many nonminority students would 
also benefit from assistance m these areas," 

Summer programs offer another means of bridging the gap between 
undergraduate and graduate study. Their advantages are sevefal; Jhcy^ 
permit an opportunity to carefully evaluate a student's academijp prepara- 
tion, sharpen study skMIs, introduce the methods and concepts of a 
discipline, raise intellectual self-confidenc(J, and enricfi academic back- 
ground. While effective within their scope, they do have limitations. First, 
a period of 6 or 8 weeks is inadequate to provide remedial work for 
students with serious academic deficiencies. Second, students are unlikely 
to enroll in a summer program after college graduation '^unless there is a 
high probability that they will be admitted to advanced study upon com- 
pletion of the program As a consequence, most graduate-level activities 
of this type focus on students who would benefit from such a program 
but who are not unprepared for graduate study,"- 

Perhaps the most frequent form of assistance available only to minori- 
ties was the presence of a minority advisor. This individual undertook a 
wide range of counseling duties, both academic and nonacademic (cm- « 
ployment, housing, financial, etc), bolstering the minority student's feel- 
ing of security and confidence within the university. He or she was 
J available to examine and assist in resolving minority student complaints. 
However, special counseling should be a complement to, rather than 
substitute for, a student's interaction with the individual department. 

The graduate silident's social and academic home is his major department and th« 
majorily of the student's campus experiences will evolve around that department. 
Thus, the sHidents major departmeni must be regarded as the first line, of response 



*" I Bruce Hamilton, op fit . p, 47, 

''For example, one graduate school of public policy offered an intensive 8-week 
summer course in quantitative methods in whi'^h all students were urged to enroll, 
although tuition was waived for minority students, 

A few programs *ire geared to students with marginal credentials, although this 
approach has been the subject of serious controversy 
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to his needs and dialogue between him and his departmental advisor and staff must 
be encouraged. . . . Special minority counselors whenever possible should attempt 
to eHcourage those faculty student relationships and only intervene when circum- 
stances deem it necessary.* ' 

The need for this kind of sociocultural counseling from a minority spokes- 
man is greatest on a campus with few minority faculty and a small-to- 
rjiedium-sized .-^mority student enrollment. Paradoxically, the schools 
characterized as "inactive" do not have, but need, this kind oK^service, 
whereas those schools that are "active" should be striving to reach a 
position in which they no longer require this kind of activity. 

Very few institutions hs^c reached the pQiht of real integration of 
^ minority students into the institution. Nearly all of the "active" schools 
remain in a transition phase with special support "personnel to ^assist 
graduate minority students. And, clearly, a delicate T)alance must be 
maintained between provision of special support sensitive to minority 
students' sociocultural and academic needs while avoiding minority stu- 
dent isolation in the university. 

The most prodifctive and enduring programs are those which are integrated into the 
mainstream of the university organization. Isolation is certain death during periods 
. of austerity ^nd political upheaval.^ The institutional community as a whole must 
share the success and failures of the established policies and objectives of minority 
student programs.' > 

FINANCIAL AID 

Disadvantaged minority students need financial assistance to attend 
graduate schools — substantially more so on average than do other grad- 
uate students. Graduate schools, accepting this situation as a fact of 
life that must be dealt with if more minorities are 'to enter graduate 
education, have responded in a variety of ways in terms of dollar com- 
mitments ind mechanisms for providmg financial support. The avail- 
ability of funds to provide financial support is considered a fundamental 
constramt to increasing minority participation.' * Several institutions have 
appropriated $1 to $3 nvllion annually from their own funds for support 
^Ll""^^"^^^ minority students; others have been unable to or chosen no t 
to target tfionies specifically for minority student aid. While some schools 
have in the past received special funds from the federal government or 

' ' Correspondence with Merritt J. Norvell. Jr . Assistant Dean, The 9raduate School, 
University of Wisconsin. July 17, 1974. ^ 

'"'But graduate schools also indicated that it is a major source of concern to all 
students, both minority and nonminority. in terms of being able to attract the most 
qualified students 
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private foundations to initiate financial assistance programs for minorities, 
relatively few have such funds now.^" Clearly, most institutions arc 
straining under the burden of providing special support for minorities, 
particularly those allocating large amounts. Some schools certainly do 
face very stringent limitations and cannot allocate large sums to these 
concerns, while additional monies would enable others to substantially 
expand their minority enrollments. It cannot be concluded, however, that 
federal funds are 'indispensable, since several institutions funded and 
implemented large-scale minority programs. The practical problem re- 
mains—how to distinguish those institutions that could allocate funds to 
minority student assistance if they so chose from those wHose financial 
positioo is too precarious to do so. 

Apart from the level of available support, the mechanism for providing 
assistance affects, minority participation. While undergraduate aid pro- 
grams focus on promoting access for needy students, philosophies of 
graduate student assistance (for all students) are very different. At the 
graduate level, there is debate about the appropriateness of a needs test 
in award of finzmcial support from institutions vis-a-vis the merit prin- 
' ciple, the traditional criterion. Departments strive to'attract those students 
whom they regard as the most academically promising through offers of 
departmental support. This is especially critical in the present times of 
waning extramural resources. Currently, most institutions continue to 
compete, in effect, for the **best" students without regard to financial 
need. There is some sentiment among institutions toward greater emphasis 
on need in allocating student support, but it has not yet become a wide- 
spread practice. 

Other considerations are introduced at the graduate level in the award 
of financial assistance. Graduate education is closely linked to the under- 
graduate educational process and the production of research. 

Graduate students, serving as undergraduate teaching assistants and as ' research 
assistants, are central to the university's economy: the cost at which the university 
can produce undergraduate education and research depends critically upon the num- 
ber and quality of graduate students present, and their forms of support.^' 

In concert with the federal government's interest in assisting the dcveldp- 
ment of highly cdur^t^^d manpower -related to national objectives, a large 
proportion of graduate students receive financial stipends as compensa- 
tion for research and teaching responsibilities within universities. In re- 



In general, extramural funds now appear to be used for sifportive kervifccs 
and special' programs in contrast to general minority student assistance. 
»• National Board on Graduate Education. Comment on the Newman Task Force 
Report on the federal Role in Graduate Education (Washington, D.C.- National 
Board on Graduate Education. 1973). p. I- 
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TABLE 46 Full time Graduate Students In Doctorate Science Departments by 
Source and Type of Major Support. 1973. U.S. Citizens 

iMajor 
Sources of 
Support 

US 

government 
Institutional 

support 
Other outside 

support 
Self-support 



i.K.uu.s cnj^incer.n^ and socal and natural .ucn.c dcpurlmcnls National Science Foun- 
dahon Or.iduau. Sucikc Fducation" S..,dcnl SuppoU and PostdcKtorals." Dclailcd Slatis- 
u<M lahU's. App^.ndiv III, 197^ Tabh- K-lOA (US C,ii/cns onlv ) 
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cent years there have been drastic cutbacks m federal fellowships and 
slowed growth in research expenditures; While graduate institutions have 
• compensated in part for dtOps m external aid through increases in teaching 
assistant positions and allocation of institutional funds to support g^uaie 
students, an increasing number of students now finance their own g^uate 
education. Table 46 shows thaMnJ,973 the major sources of support for 
over 64 percent of all full-time graduate students enrolled in doctoral 
science departments were federal fellowships or traineeshiRs, both institu- 
tional and federal assistantships, and research and teaching assistJhit- 
ships About one in five students relied on personal funds to finance 
graduate education, while the remaning 14 percent of students received 
the major share of their support from other sources, including the U.S. 
government and other institutional funds. In principle, researcii and 
teaching assistanlships are awarded to the students be'st qualified" to 
perform the required duties. Similarly, federal fellowships are awarded 
competitively, and recipients of traineeship positions are selected for their 
potential research contributions. The interrelation between graduate edu- 
cation programs, research activities anci undergraduate teaching, and 
reliance on the merit principle are demonstrated by these funding patterns. 

Equally important is evidence that within institutions minority students 
do not appear to be supported*by the same means as nonminority stu- 
dents.'" Minority students'" are generally not concentrated in the natural 

'•See Birt I Duncan. "Minority Students: No longer Separate but Still Not 
f qual," in Siliolar in ihc Makini; (forthcominp). . 
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science and engineering fields in whiiih the greatest amount of financial 
assistance from the federal government is available. Several graduate 
school administrators indicated that by and large minorities do not receive 
assistance frqm departmental sources/, such as teaching and research 
assistantships, proportionate to their enrollments in individual disciplines. 

Institutions desirmg to increase minority student participation may 
find themselves in a "catch~22" dilejjima. Realizing that minority students 
require substantial financial aid, special monies may be appropriated and 
distributed f^om a central oflice. Supplemental funds are often effectively 
used as an incentive to stimulate departments to recruit actively and admit 
more minori^ students. In some cases, a department may be given an 
extra enrollment slot if a minority student is admitted; in others, extra- 
mural or university support of a minority student releases limited depart- 
ment funds for another student, thus expanding a department's total 
available resources. In a sense, minorities become, in the language of the 
economist, a "free goi)d," not charged against a department's own limited 
funds. Several institutions indj^cated that departments would be less active 
in recruitment and admissions of minority students if the mstitutipns did 
not provide speciaf minority support funds. Some institutions reported 
that even this strategy met with disfavor from many faculty. Efforts to 
allocate special stipends were viewed as a zero-sum situation; money for a 
minority student meant less support money for nonminoritics. This 
attitude was especially common in institutions that could not offer support 
to all their students and were experiencing difficulties iti maintaining en- 
rollments. Some suggested that the existence of various national fellowship 
programs may have been ineffectual in expanding the total number of 
minan4y students in graduate education. Rather the availability of extra- 
mural funds has allowed institutions to reduce their own financial commit- 
ment to minority education. Substitution effects are a major concern. 

But even when special monies were effective in promoting minority 
group participation, the success of the strategy was double-edged. As^ 
indicated above, over three-fifths of doctoral students in the scielices are 
supported in ways that complement their studies, and special nondepart- 
mental support tray reinforce the student's isolation from the department, 
depriving him or her of valuable research and teaching opportunities. It is 
important for all students ancj critical for the success of minorities to be 
integrated into the mainstream of departmental concerns. In nearly every 
institution visited, a central problem was how to motivate departments to 
commit a proportionate share of their resources — feJIowships, research 
assistantships. and teaching positions — to minority students. In attempts 
to remedy this situation, some institutions have monitored the allocation 
of departmental funds to minorities and nonminoritics; others have estab- 
lish d procedures for matching departmental funds with separateins^itu- 
tional funds. A willingness to allocate a share of existing deparmfehtal 
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mpnics to the support of minorities can be interpreted as one measure 
of departmental commitment to minority group participation.^ ' 
, There is another widely debated consideration in award of special 
fellowships relative to teaching and researjch assistantships. Fellowships 
have been viewed as helpful in allowing the student entering with weaker 
undergraduate preparation to pursue his or her studies without added 
work responsibilities. However, the educational advantages of enabling the 
student to devote maximum time to coursework must be weighed against 
those to be gained from encouraging the student to become involved in the 
teaching and research activities of the department. One desirable resolution 
of this issue appears to be a combination of both, perhaps providing 
financial support without work requirements during the initial years of 
graduate school, with opportunities for teaching and research provided 
later m doctoral study. 
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Many graduate departments, particularly in the prestigious private universities, 
normaiiy support almost all their students. Provision of stipends for minorities in 
these schools should not, in ptinciple, impose an addiitonal financial burden, 
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Current Efforts to Prqimote 
Minority Participation 



Only through the combined efforts of both the pubhc and private sectors 
can change be reah/ed. Many individuals and organizations are working 
toward the goal of increasing mmorify participation; others are not. 
Federal mission-oriented agencies, states, professional societies, philan- 
thropic foi n ations, and business and industry are among those that have 
initiated activities. In the following chapter, we will examine selected 
efforts — in terms of purpose, scope, and impact. It is not our intention 
to provide an exhaustive review nor an evaluation of current programs, 
but rather to set forth what we believe to fee the responsibilities of and 
effective roles for various sectors in addressing these issues. 



THE FEDERAL ROLE 

Since the Higher Education Act of 1965, the federal government has 
shown a consistent, although' uneven, commitment to equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity in elementary, secondary, and baccalaureate education. 
With the passage of legislation establishing the Basic Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grant (bfog) program, tne federal government has moved toward 
a quasi-entitlement concept in undergraduate financial aid. Other programs, 
such as College Work-Study, Supplemental Educational Opportunity 
Grant, Guaranteed Student Loan, and National Direct Student Loan, also 



assist the needy Titudent. The 
high school graduate, regardless 



tunity to attain postsecondary educ^i'tion if he or she chooses. 
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expressed objective is to provide every 
of financial circumstance, with an pppor- 
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Supplementing the goal of removing financial barriers is the view that 
past educational performance should not deter access to postsecondary 
education. The trio programs, authorized under Title IV of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, focus on the educaticynal needs of disadvantaged 
'students.^ Federal efforts arc complemented by a Variety of state, private, 
and institutional programs that award aid on the basis of demonstrated 
need, encourage access through ''open admissions,'' and offer remedial 
educational and supportive services to disadvantaged students.'-^ Although 
federal programs are not targeted by racial and ethnic criteria, their 
impact on minority participation is positive, sin,Qe a large proportion of 
minority students may be classified as disadvantaged. ' 

The federal role in support of graduate students is very different. 
Present federal programs are dire,cted toward serving the broad national 
interest through ensuring a supply of highly educated pq-sons to fulfill 
manpower and research^ needs. Commitment to equal opportunity is limited 
at best at the graduafe level. Reduction of finjuicial barriers is not con- 
sidered a p;rimary objective, since justification for a federal role based on a 
socioeconomic mobility argument is weak. Although persons holding a 
bachelor's degree may not enjoy the advantages of inherited wealth, neither 
are they likely candidates for poverty. Admission to graduate study and 
award of finj^ncial support are b^<;ed on demonstrated academic merit.^ 
''Open admissions'' philosophies are not accepted, and graduate oppor- 
tunity programs analogous to those in undergraduate education are rare. 
While the criteria used for federal assistance to undergraduate, studerfts 
have been favorable to minority students, the opposite holds for graduate 
education. For various reasons, minority graduate students have not 
benefited widely from current forms of federal support. * 

A few federal programs targeted to minorities do exist, although the 

^ Upward bound is intended to generate motivation and strengthen the preparation 
of disadvantaged students for postsecondary training. Talent Search seeks to provide 
qualified students with information ' about career options ^nd available finaticial 
resources. Special Services assist students with cultural, economic, ^r physical 
handicaps in need of remedial or supportive services to successfully complete post- 
secondary education. The Educational Opportunity Centers have the goal of improv- 
ing college entrance and retention rates of residents within specified geographic 
regions. 

- However, admission to many undergraduate schools remains highly selective, and 
numerpus state and. institutional scholarships are awarded on the basis of academic 
promise without consideration of need. 

* Another program warrants comment in this context. Title III of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 provides funds for ''developing institutions" to strengthen .their 
iicademic. administrative, and student services. The traditionally black colleges have 
been the major beneficiaries of this program. 

* There is ai&o the practical problem of how to determine financial need for gradu- 
ate students, many of whom are financially independent. 
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rationale for such programs is not basrd solely on equity considerations, 
but, rather, relates primarily to manpower objectives. The federal mission- 
oriented agencies have implemented activities to increase the involvement 
of minorities in their research and training activities. The Council on 
Legal Education Opportunity, for example, is a federally funded program 
designed to increase the number of persons from disadvantaged back- 
grounds in the legal profession. 

We believe there is a clear federal responsibility to support efforts 
directed toward facilitating the participation of minority persons in 
graduate education. Present support of research and advanced training 
should be extended to Recognize the importance of involving minority 
persons since the talents of minority men and women as scholars, profes- 
sionals, scientists and teachers constitute a valuable national resource. 
Individual equity is another concern. Distinctions that confer status and 
opportunity on the basis of race or ethnic identity must be reniQved. The 
federal government, through its authority and resources, -is best able to 
redress social inequities. Executive Order 11246, calling for attitmative 
action in higher education employment, and various directives stemming 
from the Civil Rights Act of 1964 exemplify the federal government's 
broad obligation to foster social justice. Yet requirements for affirmative 
action cannot be achieved without concurrent efforts to increase the 
number of minority persons with advanced degrees. A strong federal role is 
critical to attainment of these objectives. Two recommendations are 
advanced: 

We urffe (he executive and confiressional branches to express a resolution 
for federal support of and increased concern for minority participation in 
firaduate education. Stronf^ national leadership is essential to achievement 
of equal opportunity f^oals in graduate education. 

The U.S. Office of Education should implement a program of competitive 
institutional i^rants for the purpo.u' of suppor'.in^ efforts to increase minor- 
ity part icipat ion in i^raduate education. Funds should be provided for a 
broad ran^e of activities, includinii student aid, tuition, supportive services, 
and administrative costs Selection of ^rant recipients .should be based 
on evaluation of institutional commitment and program effectiveness. 

The approach embodied in current federal training grant programs is 
suggested as an appropriate model (or implementation of this recommenda- 
tion. Institutional initiative and flexibility as to program scope, emphasis, 
and organization should be encouraged. Accordingly, funds should be 

■ The program has. in effect, been limited to ethnic and racial minority persons. 
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available for a variety of purposes — tuitian, student stipends, ^additional 
support personnel, special' summer programs, and research and evaluation 
directly related to program effectiveness. An 8 percent administrative 
allowance should be provided." Some provision for maintenance-of-effort 
should be a condition of the award. Initial grants should cover a 3- to 
5-year period, with renewal contingent "upon demonstration of program 
.success as measured by student achievement. An obvious cost-effective 
use of these funds would be expansion of existing institutional programs 
that have demonstrated success. Graduate schools and departments that 
desire to initiate such activities would be eligible, although institutional 
plans for a continuing commitment upon termination of federal funding 
should be indicated. 

Award of approximately 30-40 grants to institutions would result in an 
average of 150-200 students supported per institution. The existence of a 
**critical mass" is a significant consideration, although institutions with 
small graduate programs or low minority enrollments because of geo- 
graphic location should be eligible to receive assistance. An annual appro- 
priation of $50 million would permit support of a total of 6,500 students 
or about 1,500-2,500 new entrants e^ch year, depending on the number 
of years students are supported through the program. This figure repre- 
sents less than 1 percent of total ^jraduate enrollments in U.S. colleges and 
universities. 

The following distribution of funds is suggested as appropriate for 
implementation of a balanced program of activities although considerable 
variation in individual grants should be permitted: 

1. Student assistance and tuition 65-70 percent 

2. Special new programs and supportive services 25-30 percent 

3. Research and evaluation 5 percent 

Student assistance should be awarded on the basis of demonstrated 
financial need and academic merit. Financial support available through 
this program should be closely linked with existing institutional mechanisms 
for student support, such as departmental fellowships and research and 
teaching assjstantships. For example, if a doctoral student receives finan- 

Alternatively, if an Institution with ongoing activities only requires funds for 
.student assistance in order to expand minority participation, a cost-of-education 
allowance of $4,500 per additional full-time student might be allocated. The 
National Board on Graduate Education recommended in an earlier report that the 
institutional allowance accompanying student fellowships should be increased to" 
$4,500 to reflect in part the sharp increase.s in costs of education that have occurred 
in recent years. See Natioinal Board on Graduate Education, Federal Policy Alter- 
natives toward Grudmitv iuluaition (Washington, D.C.: National ^oard on Gradu- 
ate Education), p. 77. 
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cial aid through the federal grant for the first and fourth years of graduate 
^udy, a departinent might be asked to provide support funds during the 
intervening period. 

Examples of special, new programs that might be funded through an 
institutional grant include: 

1. Activities designed to identify, motivate, and prepare talented under- 
graduate students for advanced study; 

2. cooperative recruitment,'' admissions, and financial aid programs 
involving departnfents in a specific field of study administered by several 
graduate institutions; and 

3. summer institutes to strengthen preparation for graduate work. 

Funds should be available for research pertinent to minority student 
achievement. In addition, mechanisms for evaluation by individual institu- 
tions of their activities should be required. 

Legislative authority for implementation of this program is provided 
under Title IX of the Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended in 1972. 
" Part A presently authorizes grants to institutions for 1 ) faculty improve- 
ment; (2) the expansion of graduate and professional programs of study; 

(3) the acquisition of appropriate mstitutional equipment and materials; 

(4) cooperative arrangements among graduate and professional ^hools; 
and (5) the strengthening of graduate and professional school adminis- 
tration.*' Research pertinent to the improvement of graduate programs, is 
also allowed. Authorization for fellowships is specified under Part B of 
Title IX and stresses "the need to prepare a larger number of teachers and 
other academic leaders from minority groups," Part C provides public 
service graduate or professional fellowships, and Part D authorizes 
fellowships for "persons of ability from disadvantaged backgrounds as 
determined by the Commissioner, undertaking graduate or professional 
study." Technical amendment qf this legislation would permit imple- 
mentation of our program as proposed. • 

' Many have contended that direct federal awards to students are prefer- 
able to assistance channeled through institutions. Portable fellowships 
maximize student freedom of choice in selection of discipline and school. 
This is cJ^-'rly the philosophy prevailing in the federal BEOG program. V^c 
have pt riously stated our support of the "free-choice principle."^ How- 
ever, in defining a basic federal role in promoting equal opportunity, we 
believe that a program of competitive institutional grants is preferable for 
several reasons* 

First, while direct financial assistance to minority students is a major 

7 National Board on Graduate Education, Doctorate Manpower Forecasts and Policy 
(Washington, D.G.r'National Academy of Sciences, 1973), p, 5. 
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component ol snuessfnl clforls to improve minority participation, it is 
not sullicieht in itsdl: Briuid institntion**! concern anJ supportive services 
are central ^to minority student success. Through evalft^tion of proposed 
and existing institutional activities, graduate schools with the strongest 
commitment to and etFectiveness in facilitating minority student achieve- 
nicnl would receive moni-s. l.xccssive student attrition that might occur 
in the absence of a supportive environment would be diminished. Second, 
a mairitenance-of-etTort provision in avvaal of grants would reduce sub- 
stitution effects wherein federal monies complement rather thdn supplant 
in.>litutional funds directed to minority concerns. Moreover, although we 
propose that this program serve as the foundation of the federal role to 
increase minority participation, it should not be the only activity. Accord- 
ingly, we have stressed the importance of encouraging diversity in pro- 
grammatic efforts by government, institutions, and others. Given this 
pluralistic approach, student freedom of choice should not be precluded. In- 
sum, ^ believe the advantages.of the recommended competitive institu- 
tK^nal lerants clearly outweigh those of a "portable" fellowship program. 

Federal Mission-Oriented Agencies 

\i is far simpler to suggesi a federal responsibility for promoting equal 
opportunitv objectives than to specify the content of the federal role in 
their achievement. Given the .pluralistic nature ♦^f the issues, a single 
federal role is, moreover, inappropriate. In accord with our position that ' 
efforts to increase minority participation should be integrated into the 
mainstream of teaching, resear'ch, and employment, in^volvemenf of 
minorities in the research and training programs of the mission-oriented 
agencies is essential. 

The mission-oriented agencies of ihe federal government— such as :he 
Natidihal Institutes of Health (m ): the Atomic Energy Commission 
(aec), now the Energy Resource and Development! Administration 
(tRDA); and the National SpactJ and Aeronautics Administration (nasa)— 
provide substantial .support for graduate education. Support may be 
specificnily directed to graduate students in the form of fellowships and 
traineeships. Often graduate studtnts Veceive stipends for involvement in 
a federally sponsored research pn()ject. To the extent that graduate educa- 
tion is closely linked to researc/i, federal contracts and grants represent 
a major, although less direct, Source of support for the education of 
graduate students. / 

As stated in their statutory foundations and annual authorizations, 
implementation of the missions of these agencies is directed toward support 
of technical programs, such as health, space, energy, environment, and 
transportation As such, specific commitment to the involvement of 
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minority persons in rcscarctf and graduate education is "not included. It- 
is only through legislation\ind executive orders that attention to equal 
opportunity and affirmative action is officially required. Some agency 
activities are intended to have a specific impaction minority participation. 
A brief examination of selected programs may indicate problems and 
strengths and sugge?it directions for futnre efforts. 

One of the "first and most significant difficulties in formulating a new 
program is deciding how to provide aid to minority students. Most 
..Mnoiity institutions do not offer graduate *study — with the- exception of 
teacher education — and fevl have major research programs. Consequently, 
activiti«:s involving aid to minority institutions will be of greater benefit to 
undergraduate students than graduate students.. Most federal funds find 
their way into universities through research grants and conti^cts that are 
awarded on <|ic basis of competitive peer review. Minority instjtutions 
receive an extremely small percentage of such awards. During FY 1973, 
12 percent of the federal funds received by black colleges were for 
research and development, while r&d accounted for 43 percent of federal 
funds awarded to all colleges and universities. In contrast, student assist- 
ance represented 33 percent of the federal funds received by black colleges, • 
where^ all colleges received only 22 percent of their funds for this 
purpose.* ' ' . 

There is one certain way of designing a program to aid minority graduate 
students directly — a fellowship or traineeship program limited by virtue Of 
racial or ethnic criteria. However, because of uncertainty about tlie 
legality of allocating fimd»ao minority students compounded by the recent 
C'eductions in all fellowship funds, few federal agencies award aid directly 
to minority graduate students; such programs are the exception rather than 
the rule. 

The National Institute of General .Medical Sciences (nigms) within 
NiH sponsors a -training grarit program for specific graduate compartments 
at three predominately black institutions (Howard University, Meharry 
Medical College, and Atlanta University). The program has been operating . 
for about 2 years but has supported more than 60 graduate students from 
a total funding of $3 ihillion.tThe grant provides released time from teacti- 
ing duties for some faculty to^allow them to expand their research 
activities. One aim of the grant is to upgrade Ph.D. education in several 
health sciences departments during a^ transUkm-^riod of 5 to 8 years, 
after which the departments and faculty wjll be iii-.^TX)si:ion to compete 

m( ,>rCj;fk c tK'^^y f^*" H-ninmn nr^r.«c. ^> qiin l Cu in a\\ in^St;:t ; r.r,i; ^ ■ 

•NIGMS rcsponds^o changes of discriamiationi)v obscrvin^vthat^search 
and training have always been provided to a v£rriety of institutions of 

* Unpuhlished data provided by ihc Federal Interagency Committee on Education. 
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nonOniform quality. This pnogram hopes lo capture and develop a resource 
that has been previously neglected. Justification forihe program emphasizes 
the precedent of funding a broad range of institutions and research areas. 
A training program for undergraduate students in minority ci^Hcgcs and 
universities is under consideration by nigms. It woujd^ support basic 
science departments, such as physics, chemistry, |>sychdlogy, and mathe- 
matics, and thus influence undergraduate education students in other 
science fields. • , 

Fundamental to this departmental training grant projgram is the assump- 
tion that the minority institutions would Improve if they become more 
similar to majority institutions with respect to research and graduate 
education. Faculty should be given the opportunity to "sink or swim" in 
the arena of federal research and training graiiis. This assumption has not 
gone uncriticized when explicitly stated. Some argue that minority institu- 
tions perform a unique and valuable service to society and that an 
emphasis or teaching, with a concomitant dcemphasis on research, is a 
charactcristij worth preserving in these schools (and in many others). 
Moreover, as a consequence of increased involvement in sponsored 
research, undergraduate ecfucation in majority institutions ha^ suffered 
relative to research and graduate training. The conclusion follows that 
minority institutions should not repeat the errors of the majority univer- 
sities. To the extent that training grants assume a transition of minority 
institutions to a research institution model, arguments exist about the 
desirability of such grams. 

The Minority Biomedical Support (mbs) program within nih' provides 
support for research projects in institutions with a significant commitment 
to the education of minorities. The goals of this program are to increase 

- the number of minqrity persons working in oiomedical research and to 
upgradc/he research capability of faculty in institutions with substahti?»l 
minorj^ student enrollments. Project proposals are evaluated both on 
scientific merit and relevance to th'^ program objectives. The mbs program 
focused initially on the historically black colleges, but was later b oadened 
to take into account geographic considerations and to include persons, from 
other minority groups. At the end of 5 years, institutions are eligible for 
renewal grants; however, selection of recipients becomes more cotir- 
petitive. Institutions must dcrnonstratc progress in development of their 

'biomedical research capability. During 1975, nih awarded $8 million 
to^O institutions, providing support for 49Q faculty, 906 undergraduates, 
and 145 graduate students. v 

The National Institute of Mental Health (nimh) sponsors several 
programs designed to expand the involvement of minority persons in its 
research and training j^ctivities. The need for increased minority participa- 
tion is linked the capability of the institute's more than 500 com- 
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munity mental health centers to provide services appropriate to local com- 
munities. Clearly, understanding of minority mental health needs and the 
availability of qualified professionals to respond to those needs are funda- 
mental to the effectiveness of the community mental health program. The 
Health Revenue Sharing and Health Services Act of 1975 specifically 
includes a provision stating tha^ a community mental health center serving 
a population with a substantial number of limited English-speaking per- - 
sons must h?"ve: 

(i) developed a plan and made arrangements responsive to the needs of such popula* 
tion for providing services to the extent practicable in the language and cultural 
context most appropriate to such irniividuals, and identified an individual on its 
staff and \^hose responsibilities shall include providing guidance 1o such individuals 
and to appropriate staff members with respect to cultural sensitivities and bridging 
linguistic and cultural differences. 

One of the first activities initiated by the nimh was a program of grants 
to colleges and universities to train minority professionals. These were 
minitraining grants that supported both students and faculty. Subsequently, 
funds were made available to community nicntal health organizations to 
develop cent^^s that would closely tied ;o university programs in social 
welfare. Student fieldwork experiences were provided through these 
centers, which frequently also offered special courses. This effort was 
viewed as one means of encouraging a stronger community-based com- 
ponent in university curricula. 

Recognition of the^need for more minority research investigators le<f to 
the establishment of a fellowship program within the Alcoliol, Drug Abuse, 
and Mental Health Administration of nimh, administered by professional 
associations.' The professional associations in turn provide the mechanism 
for selecting students who are interested in gradu' *.e study in mental-health- 
related disciplines. The agency sees several ad' jntages to using a profes- 
sional organization as an intermediary in awarding fellowships. The 
first is that it does not have the auxiliary costs, such as support for faculty, 
research, and teaching, and overhead normally associated with institu- 
tional training grants. Second, the associations can be asked to monitor 
the fellows more easily than could a number of institutions due to fed- 
eral constraints and controls on the use of, surveys by agencies. The 
program at nimh is being extended and will award more than $5 million 
to the professional organizations over a 5-year period to provide graduate 
fellowships for minority students in sociology, social welfare, psychiatry, 
psychology, and nursing. 

"During its first year, the NatioM Institute of Education (Nir) "piggybacked" on 
this program by providing $|0().(K)0 irt'rhc^m*»rican Sociological Association. Pro- 
gram support from nii has been dhcontiniicd 
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The program succeeded on the modest scale of 30 fellowships during its 
first year. Part of the reason for its effectiveness is that faculty provide 
advisory services to professional organizations, usually without rcmunera- 
tiori. If the number of fellowships handled by one association expands 
appreciably, such a '^bootleg" operation may not succeed. The success 
of this fellowship program has depended on the intense commitment of a 
limited number of faculty who work through the professional association. 
These faculty become personally involved with the identification of pro- 
spective minority graduate fellows and provide advice on the selection of 
programs and schools. The program is currently sufficiently small such 
that concern by the faculty, many of whom are minority group members, is 
an effective catalyst for a limited infusion of minority graduate students 
into a discipline, ft is not clear, therefore, whether such a program wbuld 
be as effective if substantially expanded. 

NIMH has also allocated funds for establishment of six minority research 
and development centers, A premise underlying the implementation of 
these centers is that the minority populations should be able to define 
their own mental health needs arid suggest appropriate solutions. Each 
of the center^ is funded at $200,000 annually for 5 years to undertake 
research, technical assistance, and dissemination activities. Although some, 
of the centers are affiliated with universities, proposals for establishment- 
^the centers and substantive direction are initiated by minority mental 
§nizations. 

A very signi?icai1t^^n4ak nimh is its stated goal thalT^S percent 
of the trainees in its Social Science?HUsej§irch Training Grant program 
should be minority persons. Institutions are asked^to indtcate their plans to 
involve minority persons as faculty and trainees and^to provide detailed 
fnformation about minority participation— recruitment activities, financial 
-aid, departmental policies, and supportive services — in existing grants. 

NIMH justifies its minority programs by presenting data on the amount 
of support given to majority students and that to minority students. The 
high proportion of aid to majority students is used to refute any claims 
that they are victims of discrimination. A query about the means (an 
ethnically targeted program) receives a response about the ends (removing 
a current imbalance), as well as the necessity of such action for provision 
of NiMH's services, 

A program of graduate traineeships at minority institutions sponsored 
by the National Science Foundation (nsf) was not funded in 1975. Thi^ 
cutback in minority traineeships was part of a 50 percent overall reduction 
in traineeships awarded by nsf. The remaining such awards are targeted 
toward energy programs, with no funds available for minority traineeships. 

A number of agencies provide support for faculty members at minority 
institutions. As indicated earlier, such support is of*bencfit to graduate 
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students at those insiiiutions. who prolit^oth directly and indirectly from 
any research support r^-ceived by lacultv. Most of these programs are 
transitional. Support is provided for 1 to 3 years, at which point the 
taeulty recipient should be able to develop a research program and 
compete successfully m the wider ..rena of federal research grants 
^aeult> need not be mcmbcFs of a nunority group, but must be affiliated 
with a minority institution 

NASA has a program for research at niinoTity institutions. Grants to 
faculty at minority institutions enable involvement in research at a nasa 
center or in areas related to work at a center. The local center is expected 
to monitor the project. There are currently about 5 such grants, averaging 
about $2(),()(K) per year, principally at black institutions. 

NSF sponsors a Research Initiation Grant for Minority Institution 
Improvement program The purpose of this activitv is to improve science 
education at minonty.inst.tutions through support of researeh by faculty 
member^ Science teaching faculty with no previous substantial research 
cxperiei, may receive pioject support for approximafely 15 months, up 
t<» %J)J .1 total In l'>7.S. nsi awarded 48 urants. totalling almost $1 
million. 

NiGMs offers I -year fellowships available to faculty at minority in.stitu- 
ti<»ns. thus enabling faculty to complete work on a terminal degree. A 
related program within moms supports a visiting scientist (not necessarily 
ii minority person) for up to- 1 year at a minority institution; such visiting 
scholars may assist an institution to strengthen or expand its programs. 

Se%eral agency programs are directed to strengthening the undergraduate 
edueation of minority students, since improvement' of undergraduate 
preparation is an rssential component o( efforts to increase minority 
participants at the graduate le.cl. nasa (Tas a National Aerospace Fellow- 
ship program, which, despite its title, provides scholarships to minority 
undergraduate students as well as a summer internship at a nasa center 
NSF sponsors a Minority Institutron Science Improvement program to 
improve the quality of undergraduate science education. AnnuaLfunding 
.'f about S6 million provides support for curricula, facilities,' and faculty 
at predominately minority institutions 

Most agencies that seek to improve minority grolip participation do so 
by channeling funds through minority institutions This avenue avoids 
legal challenge, because minority institutions themselves do not discrimi- 
nate among students on the basis, of race or ethnic origin.. In the past 
several years, agencies that support niinoritv institutions in a specific 
program have expanded their definitions of such institutions to include 
many schools with less than a maiority of minority -roup students. A 
strict ilefinition of a nimoritv institution as one with .Si percent or more 
minority groups students would generally limit such schools to the 
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traditionally black colleges. Current definitions, however, arc broad 
enough to include any institution that enrolls a substantial number of 
minority students and has shown a strong commitment to upgrading the 
educational performance of these students. This includes about 400 
institutions, ranging from community and junior colleges to 4.year 
schools and a Cew universities. 

Those agencies with the most successful programs have at least a few 
individuals strongly committed to equal educational opportunity and 
prepared to defend and implement a specific program. There are always 
reasons— political, tactical, legal, and fiscal— for lack of action. There 
are always conflicting priorities for use of limited agency funds. In general, 
the mission-oriented agencies have recognized the importance of develop- 
ing the talents of minority men and women through graduate education and 
research. While almost all support the objective of greater minority par- 
ticipation, the means for implementing programs to accomplish their 
objectives are unclear. The most obvious method — direct student support 
targeted to minoriiies— is also the most difficult politically and legally.^ 
Therefore, most agencies focus on strengthening the educational and 
research capabilities in aieas relevant to the individual agency's mission 
through support to minority institutions. 

Such programs arc cfTcctivc yet necessarily limited in scope. While 
they may have a significant impact on the undergraduate education of 
minority students (half of black baccalaureates are conferred by the black 
colleges), at the^ graduate level minority institutions comprise only a small 
. part of total graduate -enrollments. Moreover, the scientific research 
capabilities of mmority graduate schools are not comparable to those of 
the most prestigious research universities in this country, and few offer 
doctoral work. Consequently, the significance of these programs for pro- 
moting mmority participation in graduate level education and research 
activities is minimal. Political 'and legal uncertainties compounded by the 
absence of clear national leadership on these issues both limit the scope 
and inhibit the potential for expansion of these efforts— and will continue 
to do so in the foreseeable future: 

We believe it fimdamental to the national interest to encourage the 
development and involvement of underutilized minority talent in scientific 
and research activities. Accomplishment of these ^oals requires that atten- 
tion be directed to three broad areas: 

/. Early identification, motivation, and preparation of talented under- 
graduate students for graduate study in science: 
^ 2. increased opportunities for advanced (primarily doctoral) training 
of minority persons leading to careers in science and research; and 
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3. strengthening of the academic credentials and research capabilities 
of minority scientists and faculty. ^ 

Initiative and diversity of approaches in resolution of these underlying 
problems should be encouraged. For this reason, we urge that a ^briety of 
progjams such as those described above be sustained insofar as their 
effectiveness is demonstrated and the need for these activities remains. 
There arc, however, striking omissions in the array of programmatic efforts 
sponsored by the mission-oriented agencies. ' ^ ^ 

First and foremost ii the lack of activities directed toward increasing the 
involvement of minority students in scientific research and training in 
Ph.D. 'granting institutions. \^e believe that this area deserves the highest 
priority. Second, greater efforts to prepare and assist talented under- 
graduates in nonminority institutions for advanced study are essential in 
view of the extensive curricular prerequisites for graduate work in science. 

A number of alternatives are proposed for consideration: 

1. As one means of encouraging graduate faculty to identify and 
involve talented minority graduate students in research activities (primarily 
at the doctoral level), the federal mission agencies should provide unrC' 
stricted suppljemental funds to graduate institutions, earmarked to reim- 
burse principal investigators who employ minority students on research 
grants. Funds would .be allocated as a share of the normal stipend paid 

to minority students for their services, thus partially reimbursing the , 
project for costs of employing these students. This activity would comple- 
ment the institutional grants program previously recommended (pp. 
163-16"), since al J,. institutions and departments would be eligible to 
receive .-.uch reimbursements, given the voluntary, decentralized nature of 
the program. Combined funding from several agencies at a level of $5 
million per year would permit support of 2,000 students with an average 
reimbursement of $2,500. 

2. Cooperative programs between undergraduate and graduate institu- 
tions would facilitate a developmental approach in motivating, preparing, 
and assisting undergradu^tte minority students to enter and successfully 
corhplete advanced ,study in the SrCientific disciplines. Mechanisms to gain 
exposure to and experience in research projects prior to entry in graduate 
school might be one component of this kind of effort. 

3. Farly identification of undergraduates who show extraordinary 
promise in science and engineering, complemented by undergraduate 
honors or research assistant opportunities, offers another means of in- - 
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creasing the pool of minoniy siiiclcnis who are interested in, qualified for, 
and aware of opportunities for graduate study in seience. - ' 

4. The consortium model exemplified by existing efforts in the fields of 
law and business administration may be effectively used for the scientific 
disciplines. Through this approach, graduate departments in a single 
discipline or a grouf) of rehted disciplines may consolidate their identifica- 
tion, recruitment, financial assistance, and supportive service activities. 
Resources and expertise would be pooled for the benefit of all participating 
institutions and departments, and the importance of faculty involvement * 
emphasized. Joint summer institutes and exchange of undergraduate 
studems among irtstitutions for graduate study are possible features of this 
activity. 

5. The tendency for many minorities with undergraduate training in 
the natural sciences to shift into other fields for doctoral study has been 
documented. Alteration of this trend would sharply expand the supply of 
new candidates for graduate study in the scientific disciplines. Programs 
to strengthen and update the scientific background of minority persons — 
many of whom may have completed their bachelor's degrees some years 
previously— who wish to unciertake grad late work would address this 
problem. 



PROFESSIONAL SOCIETIES 

Professional societies have initiated a number of programs to increase 
the participation of minority group persons m activities of the profession 
and of the society. Despite a broad range of activities among societies, 
these programs have met with onlv a limited amount of success. The 
professional societies are not unfike most other traditional organizations 
in our country, in that their reaction to a growing national awareness about 
problems of minority persons has been to initiate a variety of activities- 
activities that are, however, ad hoc, temporary, underfunded, and not 
integral to the mainstream organizational structure. Consequently, ihe 
impact of, such programs has been minimal; minority persqns constitute a 
very small percentage of professional society memberships and play a 
minor role in the leadership of thes^associations. 

. The'' health of a disciplinary professional society is dependent on the 
general health of the discipline itself. It is thus not surprisiYig that the 
societies, loft, are suffering budgetary constrictions and reevaluating their 
program priorities. In such an environment, recently initiated programs 
with fledgling staff and support and often with outside support funds arer 
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am^g the first casualties. As foundation or federal support wanes, the 
"special" program likewise becomes moribund if the society is unable 
to divert funds to its operation. 

o 

Current Responses 

Nearly every professional association has acknowledged the need to 
broaden minority involvement in its discipline, although few have designed 
programs to remedy low levels of minority group participation. Attention 
to minority group issues (their overall representation in higher education, 
achieving a "minority yiewpoint'') began in the late 1960*$ and in some 
instances died in the early I970's. Some committees have disbanded after 
completion of a survey or publication of a report;' oth^ffs have been 
rc;pdered ineffective by lack of association support, philosophical and 
fiscal. Activities range from inclusion of racial and ethnic information on 
membership surveys, whose results are simply distributed to members 
without any follow-up effort, to well-articulated, comprehensive programs 
that monitor involvement in graduate school and in the profession. Many 
professional societies are also constrained by the very real problem of 
attaining a ''critical mass*' for special programs in general £^d for minority 
activities in particular. Although many society members are broadly 
sympathetic to the special needs of minority persons, some do not fully 
understand the priorities of these needs. Unfortunately, growing divisions 
among many association memberships regarding their role in advocacy 
of minority group concerns in concert with waning external financial 
s^ipport impede broad-based support for these activities. 

Most professional associations see their primary role as one of dis- 
seminating academic developments and research results through their 
journals and of providing a forum for the exchange of ideas at annual and 
special meetings. More recently, the associations have been concerned 
about the economic welfare and the job-seeking activities of their members. 
Again, concerns about minority group mejnbers are viewed as a lowgr 
priority than either of the above roles. In general, -professional societie*s 
in which the subject matter of the discipline is oriented toward social 
issi^es — urban planning, public administration, etc. — t^nJ to be more 
active in promoting minority concerns in contrast lo purely ^'academic" 
disciplines. 
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Surveys 

A common professional association activity has been the membership 
and departmental surveys, which include questions on enrollments, degrees 
awarded, faculty rank, <ind salary, etc. Within the past 2-4 years, neariy all 
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gro\ip.s have inchuhHi one or more questions on ethnicity in their surveys. 
Occasionally, a separate survey of analysis has been carried out in order 
to measure participation hnd relative progress of minority groups and 
women within distinct professions. The results of these surveys are plater 
disseminated through 'association newsletters and journal^ along with 
otjgr survey findings. In one inventory undertaken by tjie American 
Sociological Association,, survey findings over a 3-year [period, were 
examined in light of affirmativ^-avtion progress within graduate sociology 
departments, as well as jji-sudcty membership, including* discussion of 
the availability of financial aid, incidence of minority hiring, and ralesJ of 
promotion. This practice highlights the size of the available pool need for 
financial aid, rapid promotion opportunities, and the like; il also can 
stimulate new activities within university dcpartmenfs. Moreover, a dis- 
ciplinary status report conveys a situation not readily evidc ^ from the • 
perspective of individual institutions. However, this activity has little 
chance of succeeding unless findings are given prominent visibility by the 
association leadership, 

Of course, a membership survey has the fundamental defect that the 
membership roster may reflect a disproportionately small number of 
minority persons. Other mmority group professionals (and potential 
society members) may believe that the society does not reflect their ' 
interests as minority persons and thus do not join. 

Committees 

Over half of the societies have created committees on the status of. 
minorities, both in graduate school and the profession at large. Committee 
activities have ranged from pro forma efforts (periodic meetings, minimal 
funding for staff or program activities, and no clearly defined approach to 
addressing minority group concerns from a disciplinary standpoint) to 
development of repoits on such issues as mmority views of the profession 
and education for minority need^. 

Such committees face a variety of problems, not the leasF of which is 
their ad hoc nature. The problems of minority persons in professional 
activities are profound and are not likely to be solved by an ad hoc effort. 
The temporary status may point to a lack of real commitment by the 
society to resolving these problems In most cases such vommittees never 
achieve the "critical mass/' visibility, or active participation that are neces- 
sary to make significant progress. 

A related development has been the formation of minority caucuses. 
In some instances, associations of minority professionals parallel to the 
established disciplinary society have been formed. These have been per- 
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ceived as a means o{ facilitating communication among minority profes- 
sionals and developing a political influence. 



Fellowship Programs 

» « 
A very few associations have initiated graduate fellowship programs of 

one variety or another targeted to minorities. Most are 'merit-based and 
quite small (ranging froi.i u>c 40). Virtually all of the programs are 
' funded by outside sources, an^* any association commitment of time 
and talent is. tentative. While the principal purpose of these efforts is to 
increase the pool of qualified minorities in the disciplines, these activities 
also serve as potential models for implementation of programs geared to 
the needs of minority populations. Documentation of ' successful efforts 
assists in answering questions such' as: How were students located and 
recruited? How were talented students identified? What placement strate- 
gies were used? How were local funding agencies involved? Many depart- 
ments, reluctant to undertake speciahefforts in an air of uncertainty over 
effective ways of implementing programs, ^re more likely to respond once 
a viable pattern has been established and publicized by these ''seed'' efforts. 
Although the association fellowship programs are well intentioned, few* 
have built-in mechanisms for Jtustaining long-term institutional commit- 
ment. As the external funding ends (as it often dtDcs), the program dis- 
appears. 

In general, the professional societies exercise little control over the 
profession or its members. But their most valuable assets — membership 
and prestige — offer a unique opportunity to exercise leadership in the 
discipline. An unambiguous statement of support for equal opportunity 
and increases in minority participation in the profession could have a 
substantial impact on the attitudes and perceptions, perhaps even the 
behavior, of the members. ^ 

Effective leadership requires neither control nor an opinion survey of 
the membership. The most respected members of a discipline are usually 
elected as ofticers of a professional society. Their established reputations 
in the disciplines provide a strong basis for ''candidacy*' for national oflice. 
These ofllicers have a unique opportunity to prod the interest" of the 
membership on almost any issue, including that of minority participation 
in the discipline. 

As long as equal opportunity efforts are located solely in special offices, 
commissions, or committees, the membership of the society will view them 
as peripheral to the interest of tRcr leaders. Only when the established 
leaders of the society — its successful researchers, Nobel laureates, prize 
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winners, officeholders — become centrally concerned and involved with 
equal opportunity programs will the members view these programs as 
important enough to require action and comhiitment to complement 
rhetoric and good intentions. 

In addition^o the significant leadership role available to it, the profes- 
sional society has a crucial function as a communicator among elements 
of the discipline. The scholarly journals provide one facet of this intra- 
disciplinary tie; newsletters and magazines constitute media for more 
informal exchanges. These less-formal publications may be used to ex- 
change information about programs for involving more minorities in the 
disciplinary affairs. The professional society offers the' most direct and 
efficient mechanism for communication with faculty and departments; 
such interdepartment exchanges are crucial in sharing and sustaining 
innovations in many aspects of graduate education. Using the society 
mechanism not only facilitates communication but also creates an environ- 
ment of concern, interest, and acceptability of innovative attempts to 
increase minority pa/ticipation in graduate education. If such attempts are 
initiated and/or supported by prestigious members of the discipline, the 
communication is clearly more effective and more likely to be adopted 
elsewhere in the discipline. 

We urge professional associations tojlraw upon the prestige and talents 
of members and to assign a high priority to promoting increased oppor- 
tunities for minority men and women in graduate study and in the profes- 
sions. Such efforts should be central^ not peripheral, to the mainstream of 
association activities to ensure the sustained commitment essential to their 
viability and success. The professional societies should facilitate communis 
^ cation and serve in a coordinating role among departments and among 
faculty to: 

/. Disseminate and publicize successful program models designed to 
promote minority group participation; 

2, encourage leadership and commitment from members with the 
'highest standing in the discipline in addressing these concerns; 

3. provide administrative support to facilitate cooperation among in- 
stitutions and departments to implement special programs; and 

.4. continue to monitor and evaluate the status of minority persons in„ 
the discipline. 

A variety of activities should be implemented with the encouragement and 
involvement of professional societies, including short-term summer work- 
shops to strengthen student preparation in specific subject areas pre- 
requisite to work in the major discipline, i.e., quantitative skills for 
advanced study in the social sciences,' cooperation among institutions and 
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departments for the recruitment and financial support of minority stydcnts, 
and association-sponsored fellowship programs.' 

OTHER EFFORTS: THE STATES. PHILANTHROPIC 
FOUNDATIONS, AND BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

Throughout this report we have emphasised the complex, interlocking 
character of the problems encountered by minority persons aspiring to 
advanced study. Accordingly, it has been stressed that no single solution 
can encompass the extraordinary sensitiviiy, expertise, commitment, and 
resources necessary to deal with these issues. Rather, the combined efforts^ 
of government, institutions, and the private sector are required. The follow- 
ing section provides a brief discussion of the states, philanthropic founda** 
tions, and business and industry. This is not intended as a definitive review 
«of their activities. do, hbwever, suggest responsibilities and actions thai 
wc believe represent constructive contributions to expanding opportunities 
for minority men and women in graduate study. 

The States 

The report of the Education Commission of th^ States' Task Force on 
Graduate Education declared that: 

While graduate education with its attendant research, including 'master's and doctoral 
programs, is clearly a national resource, it is also a regional, state and local rtsoijrce. 
Primary responsibility for providing educational opportunity constitutionally and 
historically rests with the states. 

The contributions flowing from graduate education and research to the 
states resemble those at the national level — the education^ and development 
of skilled individuals, production of new knowledge t')]|rough researchr, 
preservation and transmission of knowledge, and improvement of the 
quality of life in our society.'^ Similarly, while equal educational opportu- 
nity is a central concern of the federal government, the states also have 
both an obligation and special capabilities to address this issue. The 
necessity of a state role in facilitating minority student access and achieve- 
ment in graduate education is dictated by two broad considerations. First, 

Education Commission of the States, Thf States and Graduate Education. Report 
of the Task Force' on Graduate Education. (Denver: Education Commission of the 
States. February 1975). p. 1 i 

National Board on Graduate Education. Graduate Edueation Purposes. Problems 
and Potential (Washington. D.C • National Board on Graduate Education. Novem- 
ber 1972), pp 3-6 
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within states, the specific emphase^ and forms of advanced training may 
be modified in accord .with state and regional manpower and research 
nteds, as well as public attitudes toward graduate education and general 
resourqe cdtistraints. Second, the history, size, ^nd composition, as well 
as the cconomici educatiohal, and cultural circumstances, of the minbrity 
populations whhin individual states are diverse and affect participation 
throughout higher education. " 7 

Doctoral education and research- are generally considered- a national' 
resource, thereby justifying substantial federal support for these aciiviti^s, 
sjnce doctorate recipients are mobile and the benefits of research are 
available to the entire nation. However, as the task force of the Education 
Commission of the States pointed out, most higher education institutions 
are "responsive to the heeds of the states in vyhich they are locaied. They 
provide assistance in identifying state-level issues, training individuals to 
investigate these issues and conducting research activities to resolve state- 
level problems."'- Moreover, state manpower requirement m^ be-qfuite 
dWerent from the aggregate national demand.^ State and regional man- 
power needs may also derive, in part,?rom'the skills and training required 
to address issues pertinent to the resident, minority communities. Highly 
educated persons in urbah planning, public health' and other professional 
areas are important to improvement of the quality of life Of both the 
minority communities and ffll persons in the state. ; * ' 

The size and character of the resident minority population vary among / 
states. For txample, while blacks, Chicanos, afid Asian Americans com-' 
prise 30 percent of the population in Califorifi^^ in some New England 
states minority persons represent less than P percent of the residents. 
Chicanos* are concentrated in the five southwestern states,^ while Puerto , 
Ricans reside primarily in New York and New Jersey. The American 
Indian population is most numerous in the mountain, southwestern, and 
south central states. The impact of the variation irv geographic ^distribu-.^ 
tion upon access to graduate study warrants examination. , 

A jarge proportion oj^graduate students attend graduate school in 
their home state, especially in public universities."/ Low tuition in publio 
institutions is a strong incentive for persons to a|^end graduate stiii|y in 

Education Commission of the States, op. cit . p. 11 / , 
"U.S. Btirciiu of the Census. 1970 Census of Population/ vol. 1, Characterisn'cs of 
the Population, part I. United States Summ.ary" (Washington. D.C.: U.S. Govern- ^ 
ment Printing Office. 1973); Table 60. • • / 

»'In New York Slate, three-fourths of graduate jitudents were state residents, 
although this proportion showeil wide var»ation according to the particular institution 
aliended New York Stale Board ot Regents. Meeting the Meeds of Doctoral Educa- 
tion in New York State (Albany' Regents Commission on Doctoral Education, 
January 1973). pp 58-59. 
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thei: home state, since, for many, high td^tion fees would' preclude atten- 
dance. Participation m programs with a professional career orientation, 
especially those which award a terminal master's degree, is likely to be 
' affected by geographic proximi^|jphe growth of such programs, as well as 
opportunities for extended stud^md other nontraditional forms, points to 
a^demand for grad!Uat(ejeducation that is compatible wifh current employ- 
ment in making such opportunities available in new forms^ new tivies, and 
at n^ locations. Most graduate students attend on a part-time basis. 
Althbugh it is difficult to differentiate master's from doctoral students in 
aggregate enrollment statistics, in 1971, 59 peicent of first-year graduate 
students in doctorate institutions were full-time students, while only 26 
percent of first-year students in other institutions' attended on a full-time 
basis. It is probable that the difference in these figures would be more 
striking if a clean distinction between master's and doctoral students in 
Ph.D. schools could be drawn.*^ 

Cultural factors also influence the effect of geographic proximity upon 
access to graduate education; for exampl^, minority persons who plan 
to attend graduate education in order to obtain skills that may be applied 
to improvement of the status of the minority community may be reluctant 
""to attend graduate study at great distance from their homes. It has been 
suggested that Native American students, in particular, are unwilling to 
I break close ties with the tribal community in order to obtain advanced 
study. 

Although equalizing educational opportunity is a widely accepted ob- 
jective of the state role in posts^condary education, the basic philosophies 
and programmatic efforts adopted by individual stdtes are diverse. This is 
not surprising since ''the SO states differ greatly on a variety of important 
variables: legislation, th>^ix of public. and private institutions, student 
migration patterns, arrangements for fipancing postsecondary education, 
and level of support for the toIalSjr<fcms." At the graduate level, this 
issue is further complicated by the conceptual debate about the propriety 
of treating a student who holds a bachelor's degree as disadvantaged, as 
well as the legal and political controversies over use of race or ethnic 
criteria. Although a detailed review of the current activities of each of the 
states is beyond the scope of this report, it is useful to identify general 
trends and highlights few significant developments. 

Most states have expressed concern about the importance of ensuring 

•'•Figures calculated from U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
National Center for Educational Statistics, Students EnroUed for Advanced Degrees, 
FallJ97! fWaihinfton, DC: U.S. Government Priming Office, 1974), Table 7. 

American Council on Education. Policy Analysis ^rvice, Federal-^tate Responsi- 
hUfty for Facilitating Student Accrss (Washington, D.C.' American Council on 
Education, March 1975), p. I. 
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equal oppohuftiity in their master plans or other statewide policy docu- 
.ments; many have included an explicit reference to the circumstance of 
ethnic and racial minority persons. At the undergraduate level, a. direct 
state role in {Hovision of student assistance is common; eligibility for state 
^ aid is dctcnnined on academic merit, financial need, or a combination of 
' both. For educationally and financially disadvantaged students, several 
states have implemented or supported educational opportunity program^ 
(eop), designed to ameliorate barriers to access and completion of under- 
graduate study. 

At the graduate level, there are few direct statewide programs to assist 
students with financial need (loan prograhs are an exception), and 
we are not aware of any state program that assists educationally disad- 
vantaged graduate students comparable to activities widespread at the 
undergraduate level. 

- State higher education programs that use ethnic or racial criteria in de- 
termining eligibility are rare. There are, however, notable exceptions. 
Several states award scholarships to persons of American Indian ancestry. 
In general, such programs have bfeen authorized by the state legislatures 
in recognition of long-standing social, educational, and economic depriva- 
tions that have affected the resident Iridian populations. 

Other programs represent a response ;o the 1973 ruling upheld by the 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia in which 10 states were 
ordered to take steps to desegregate their systems of higher ^education. 
In one state, as a componertt of the statewide equal educational oppor- 
tunity plan, fellowships are awarded to black college faculty seeking to 
pursue a terminal degree. Financial aid is alsc available to nonminority 
students entering an historically black college. Although not restricted 
to ethnic or racial minority individuals, programs to train personnel to 
implement federal and state bilingual-bicultural requirements Jiave bene- 
fited the minority population. 

^ The biennial survey of racial and ethnic enrollments in higher education 
institutions conducted by the Office for Civil Rights, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, has stimulated a number of states to take 
a central role in coordinating or suppleinenting that survey. In several 
instances, collection of additional statistics on variables* such as degree 
attainment, financial aid, attrition, and academic performance, by race and 
ethnic identity, forms the core of an extensive data base tliat permits de-"^ 
tailefl examination of minority participation throughout the state system 
of higher education. 

While programs directed to either financially disadvantaged or minority 
graduate students arc uncommon, it .should be stressed that the reference 
here is to statewide, centralized programs in* contrast to programs ad- 
ministered by individual public institutions, although the latter activities 
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may "be supported through state funds. In some instances institutions have^ 
requested ' specific ^ state appropriations to support- disadvantaged or 
minority graduate students, often implemented through a graduate op- 
portuoity program, and many *pu6lic institutions have provided assistance 
to minority studrnts from general operating jfunds.' 

In our view there appear to be advantages to encouraging individual 
institutions, and departments within institutions, to undertake efforts to 
advance minority participation in contrast to direct statewide initiatives. 
The decentralized nature of graduate education is key. Programmatic 
efforts conceived Ind administered external to individui^l institutions and 
laeUng strong faculty participation may be ineffective in involving- minority 
students in the mainstream of departmental teaching fn\ research ac- 
tivities. We affirm ou r belief that : 

The states have both an bbUgation and special capabilities to address 
issued affecting minority participation at the graduate level. Insofar as 
master plans have been developed in individual states, sych plans should' 
specify a concern for equality of opportunity in graduate education. States 
shouli^ encourage and respond to institutional initiatives in developmsnt bf 
efforts directed to this end We recommend that states provide support to 
institutions for: 

/. Financial assistance' for disadvantaged graduate students to advance 
the participation of minority persons: 

2. provision of supportive services within institutions; and * 

3, development of cooperative programs between undergraduate and 
graduate institutions to identify, encourage, and strengthen the academe 
preparation of talented mindrity undergraduates for entry to^g^aduate study. 

Businels and Industry 

The^minority population continues to lag far behind whites in the propor- 
tion holding higK-paying, high-status jol)s. In 1974, blacks comprised 
6 ptxQtni of professional and technical workers and 3 percent of persons 
holding managerial and administrative positions.^' In recent yean a clear 
trend of occupational ' upgrading has occurred among blacks ai^d other 
races. As more minority men and women earn college degrees, they are 
joining the nation's work force at career entry levels that typically require 
a higher education. The national commitment to facilitate equal educa- 
tional opportunity for minority persons parallels a sin/uar objective in the 

^7 U.S. Bureau of the Census^ Current Population Reports, Series no. 54, 

The Social and Economic Status of the Black Population in the United States, 1974 
(Wwhinf ton, >D.C.: ^i.S. Government Printing Office, 1975), p. 75. 
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employment sector. Business and industry ire required by federal and 
state civil rights legislation to take positive actions4o en!;ure nondiscrimina- 
tory hiring and' promotion policies. Accordingly, firms are seeking to 

' attract qualified minority graduates for administrative, p/ofessional, ^and 
research positions much as colleges and universities have broadened their 
recruitment efforts to include more minority Ph.D.\ among the pool of 
candidates considered for faculty appointments. However, while openings 

^ are available at levels requiring undergraduate and graduate ^degrees, there 
is a shortage ^f minority persons with the appropriate educational qualifi- 
cations, especially in te^nical areas.^" 

The paucity of nanority persons holding advanced degrees is com-, 
pounded by another factor. Evidence from a survey of doctoral scientists* 
and engineers suggests that blacks, Hispanic persons, and American 
Indians are less likely to hold positions in business and industry than are 
white or Oriental persons. In 1973, about one-fifth of doctoral-level sci- 
entists and engineers were employed by business and industry. Of these, 
less than 8 percent were members of a racial or ethnic minority group. 
While 4he proportion of Orientals employed by business' or industry was 
surprisingly large, the percentage of doctorate scientists and engineers that . 
were blacks, Hispanic persons, and American Indians totaled only about 
1 percent.** A 1969 survey of black doctorates reported that only 2.7 per- 
cent of the 1,096 respondents indicted that they were currently employed 
in tndustiy.^^ < 

Recognition of this situation his stimulated business and industry to 
support a variety of efforts to assist minority persons to, attain an ad- 
vanced degree, especially in professionallx oriented fields where a large 
percentage of the graduates enters nonacademic positions. Numerous 
companie<lt)ave provided scholarships for minority individuals, and many 
have contributed funds to aid minority institutions. At the graduate level, 
cooperative efforts between institutions and the private sector have enjoyed 
considerab.le success. Two consortia of bilsincss schools that seek to recruit 
and assist minorities in entering graduate study in business and manage- 
ment have received substantial^ funding from the private sector. A 
newly organized consortium committed to increasing the number of 
minorities earning graduate degrees in engineering has sought significant^ 

iH Sec "College Recruitment," Bhck Enterprise, March 1973, p. 37. and "Engineering 
Field 0()tenings for Blacks in Midst of Job Revival," Black Enterprise, March 1973, 

P: 54. : ti * ' 

^* National Research Council, Commission on Human Resources, Minority Groups 
Among Doctorate Level Scientists, Engineers, and Scholars (Washington, D.C.: 
National Academy of Sciences, 1974) , p, 30. 

James W, Bryant, Survey of Black American Boctcrates (New York: The 
Ford Foundation, 1970). p, 7. 
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involvement of\he private sector; industry research center^ have agreed * 
to j)rovide summer work experiences for program participants. The pot- 
sibilities^for effective participation by the private sector are many; grants 
to supiwrt individu^tudents or exiting institutional activities, as well as; 
a more active partnership in tHe educational process (such as internships', 
sunmier programs, or research ), are cent ral . 

Business and industry have a fundamental interest in and responsibility 
for increasing the supply of highly educated minority persons. Two strate- 
gies arc advanced: 

provision of finantial support to graduate institutions or a consortiutrt 
of graduate departments that normally provide personnel with advanced 
degrees to particular business or industrial firms. A more active partnership 
with educational institutions through provision of internship or research 
experiences in the private sector should be encouraged, 

* * Identification, encouragement, and financial assistance for* promising 
minorityimployees to utjidertake advanced study that will enable them to 
move into high-level positions. 

This recommendation has particular significance in view of the eco- 
nomic forces tending to encourage minority baccalaureates to accept im- 
mediate employment upon graduation. Promising minority students may 
be diverted from graduate study /ilthough their long-run career goals may 
be besfserved by undertaking adv^ced study. 

Foundations 

Philanthropic foundations have beoh jn the forefront of those dedicated 
to advancement of equality of educational opportunity. The leadership 
exercised by foundations, complemented by their greater flexibility relative 
to other institutions : . funding .decisions, represents* a major contribution 
to the national commitment to improve the educational status of minority 
men and women. The private foundations have' supported numerous ac- 
tivities benefiting minorities, including fellowship awards to aid minority 
persontf^ doctoral study, grants to strengthen the black cplleges and uni- 
versities, educational leadership programs, sunrmer institutes, and pertinent 
research. Some have chosen to focus their attention and resources on spe- 
cific disciplinary fields with the aim of increasing the number of minority 
persons represented in those areas. Business and management, engineering, 
and medicine are three fields in which foundations have been active. In 
several instances, specific numerical targets, i.e., number of graduates, , 
have been established, and projects directed to those goals wei% supported. 
Foundations have provided '*seed money** for* experimental programs, and 

* successful programs initiated by foundations have often been continued 
by govemment>nd*bther institutions. 
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^ Foundation commitment initiated in the past decade was instrumental 
in promoting the first significant influx of minority students into graduate 
and professiqnal schools through fellowship awards to minority indi- 
viduals. One outcome of these efforts was to clearly demonstrate to higher 
education institi/tioils and to the broader society that highly motivated 
minority students, despite gaps in educational preparation, could realize 
high levels of ^academic achievement in advanced study. Moreover, those 
students who earned graduate degrees also became role models for en*' 
couragement of future classes of minority students.' 

Whereas earlier foundation endeavors led the way and signaled the need 
for broader societal action, the current situation marks a transition period. 
In our view the present approach should be directed to institutionalizing 
or normalizing minority participation such that jninority access and 
achievement will .not be solely dependent on special efforts. The magni- 
tude of the problem and the concomitant resource expenditures implied 
necessarily mean tfiat foundations must focus on areas in which they can 
have a measurable impact. In this context we stress the critical role of 
foundations in providing selective support to promising* efforts that will 
serve as a cata^st in creation of an educational environment cbnducive 
to minority student achievement. • ' 

Overall, pnvate foundations continue active in promoting social justice ' 
and expansion bf higher education opportunities for minorities. However,' 
total foundation grants in this area are 'expected to decline in the near 
future with the phasing out of two of the largest programmatic efforts. 
WMe significant gains have been realized in the past decade, unresolved 
problems remain. Therefore: 

We urge foundations to initiate, develop, and sustain commitment to 
and support of selected programs to improve minority participation ih 
graduate education, as an important complement to federal, state, institu- 
tional, and other activities, ^ ^ 

Through broad and varied experience with minority efforts, foundations 
have developed a high level of insight into these issues. Informal evaluation 
of alternative approaches has enabled fouttdation personnel to underm^nd 
which kinds of programs are effective (as well as those that are ineffective). 
Yet relatively little of this knowledge is shared among foundations or 
with external agencies, institutions, or researchers on a systematic basis. 
Mechanisms for disseminating information gained from these activities can 

Jssist others in improving the effectiveness of existing programs' and pre- 
lude the necessity of others havii\g to "reinvent the wheel." ' 

We recommend that foundations consider various means of sharing 
the insights gained through their individual experiences in minority con- 
cerns. Two possibilities are suggested: 
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/. Periodic rmferfnces sponsored either singly or jointly by founda- 
tions y^ith* relevant activities to exchange information about particular 
subject areas, with the aim of identifying effective program approaches. 
*The proceedings of such conferences should be published and broadly 
jdis^eminatid, * ' 

2. Systematic codification and dissemination oj knowledge derived 
from their activities in order to provide information about productive 
program efforts. The availability of such information would be useful to 
other institutions and individuals who are interested and involved in these 
concerns. 
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Supplement: 

/ MISSION, STATUS, PROBLEMS, AND PRIORITIES 
OF BUCK GRADUATE SCHOOLS 



Black graduate schools constitute a valuable resource in the provision of 
opportunity for advanced education. Presently 28 black graduate schools 
offer graduate study leading to a master's degree, four of whom offer 
•doctoral programs. About one-fifth of all black students enrolled in 
graduate education nationwide attend a predominately black institution. 
Graduate enrollments in these schools have grown rapidly, having more 
than doubled in the 6 years from 1967 to 1973. 

In light of the significance of their role, nbce concluded that a report 
on the subject of minority participation in graduate education would be 
severely deficient without discussion of the role, status, and priorities of 
black graduate institutions, as viewed by the schools themselves. During a 
meeting of the newly established Conference of Deans of Black Graduate 
Schools in Dallas, Texas, in February 1974, the possibility of preparation 
of a statement by the conference was discussed. In September 1974, ^ 
meeting with representatives of the conference^ and other distinguished 
black educators in Atlanta, Georgia, was cosponsored by nbce and the 
Conference of. Deans of Black Graduate Schools, at which time filial 
approval of the focus and organization of such a statement was agreed ' 
upon by the group. Under the leadership of Henry E. Cobb of Southern ♦ 
University, a report on the "Mission, Status, Problems, and Priorities of 
Black Graduate Schools" was developed by the conference* The statement 
provided here represents an abridgement of a more comprchensiye report 
to be published separately by the conference. 

Wc believe this statement to be of special significance in view of three 
concerns. First, there has been almost no discussion or research dn the 
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status and contributions of the black graduate schools within the wider • 
higher education context. Second, most analyses to date have not focused 
on the concerns and views of faculty and administrators currently work- 
ing in these schools. Third,* the effects of the historical isolation of these 
institutions from the mainstream educational system have been intensified 
by the fact that there h)Eis be^ little cooperation and communication 
among the black graduate schools. This statement preptfed by the Con- 
ference of Deans of Black Graduate Schools speaks to all of these issues. 
As such it pi^ovides valuable information about the role and priorities of 
these schools in light of the rapidly changing context of higher education, 
as perceived by inflividuals in these schools themselves. This discussion 
is, ^moreover, an important first steps fn developing constructive ties among 
these institutions to assist in strengthening opportunities for graduate edu- 
cation at black colleges and universities. We are pleased to present thjs 
thoughtftl and illuminating statement and believe its conclusions .and 
recommendations merit the most careful consideration. 
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Mission, Status, Probiems, 
and Priorities of 
Black Graduate Schools 

BY CONFERENCE OF DEANS OF 
BLACK GRADUATE SCHOOLS ' 

Compiled and -Edited by Henry E, Cobb 



INTRODUCTION 

For nearly a half century a number of black institutions of higher educa- 
tion have offered systematic programs leading to graduate degrees. The 
early programs moved slowly through a period of gradual evolution Mm 
what was cilled ''graduate work" to the full-fledged status of graduate 
schools.^ Black graduate schools seemed to have been founded in clusters 
and tendAl to follow a pattern set by that cluster. Fisk (which initiated 
its program in 1927), Hampton; Atlanta, Xavier, and Howard all had 
programs by 1934. The establishment of graduate programs at the blacl( 
public colleges followed. Some were responses to the inability of ^eir 
graduates to secure aid for out-of-state graduate study, through provisions 
that operated in some states in the 1940's and early 1950's.' About one- . 
half of the black graduate schools were established prior to the Brown v. 
Be/Sard of Education decision in 1954. 

1 Contribotors are listed on pp. 216-217. 

3Rtyford W. Login, Howard University: The First Hundred Years, 1867-1967 
(New York: New York University Press» 1<)69), pp. 275, 314; Clarence A. BacoU, 
The Story Qt Atlanta University: A Century of Service, 1865-1965 (Atlanta: Atlanta 
UniversitfPreM. 1969), pp. 27S-279. Fiik University announced a profrain of 
graduate stqdies in 1889, but its operation was only temporary. 
' A graduate program was i^et up in 1945 at Florida A4^ University after contid* 
erable pressure from this source. Leedell W. Neyland and John W. Riley, The History 
of Florida Agricultural and Mechanical University (Gainesville: Univenity of 
Florida Press, 1963), p: 184. 
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It. is clear from the above that graduate programs, as functional units 
of the institutions onto which they were grafted, began many years after 
these institutions were founded. The purpose and function of the graduate 
progranB at many of these institutions are leavened by influences arising 
out of the institutional histories. The facts that ( 1 ) many of these insti- 
tutions were charterod for the education of those now called the disad- 
vantaged and (2) many of those under public control have operated as 
land-grant collets since 1890 have helped to shape the course of their 
development in terms of the realities associated with these designated 
missions. 

^Largely because of these two statutory injunctions and the decidedly 
unffiendly atmbsphere in which, for most of their existence, these colleges 
and universities have operated, |hey have l>^n compelled to be releyant, 
not so much eschewing the ivory tower as bending to^^the winds of neces- 
shy. The clienteles of these institutions have not been, for the most past, 
those with traditional academic credentials. These institutions, boWever, 
accepted this condition as a point of departure; they fashioned programs, 
developed materials, and assigned faculty to transform thei^students, or 
an astonishingly large percentage of them, into creditable graduates. 



THE MISSION OF BUCK GRADUATE SCHOOLS 

The purpose of graduate education has been stated many times, but its 
socializing, humanizing, and tooling functions remain preeminent. A re- 
cent statement of purposes* suggested four major functions. First, the de- 
velopment of highly skilled individuals; second, the production of 
knowledge; third, the preservation and transmission of knowledge; and, 
fourth, improving the quality of life in American society.** Conceptually, 
graduate programs in the black institutions lean heavily on the time- 
honored dictum that )he university of which they are a part is a community 
of scholars, that the central focus of that community is the discovery and 
growth of ideas, and that the finest expression of this entire concept is 
the spirit of free inquiry, which is a necessary condition in a 4^ arch for 
truth. 

Any valid attempt to assess the pas^and present missions of black gradu- 
ate schools must consider the four functions of graduate education in 
America stated above. A precondition for assessment of the future roles of 
these sch ols is a clear recognition of the program diversity and hence 

\ • < 

* National Board on Graduate Education, Graduate Education: Purposes, Problems, 

and Potential (Washington/ D.C.: National Board on Graduate Education, 1972), 

pp. 4-6. 
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functionai differences that exist among these ^QsuWons. But as it <^n 
the case with nuijority institutions^black graduate schools are treated as 
•'One institutional Archetype and ''f ^gle standard is sometimes invoked 
acroM the board/* * / 

Black graduate schools, wjiilr sharing 'with other institutions the 
univ^rsd conceims of higher eduqition, serve an additional function in their 
• distinctive ability to fulfill a jd(e oriented toward the*needs of a defined 
cultural community. Black mdctate schools provide an avenue of cultural 
mobiUty for those people who^ave had constrictive experiences of success 
in the traditirual educational systems of the country, ^lack schools h%ve 
had to be responsive to the special social and educational problems of their 
studeni popjulation. The black jgraduate school has become especially , 
adept at providing niotivational bridges and models for the ^^disadvantaged s 
student*! and has gained a significant degree of expertise that is either 
lacking or of low poority in other institutions. 

While the universal mission of graduate education shoyld be respon- ^ 
sive to the dominant needs and themes of the total society, the manner in 
which the black gradukte school can be n ost res^nsive to this universal 
mission* and at the same time true to its particular role, is one that involves , 
* deliberate choice. The black graduate school must enhance the effective- 
ness and efficiency of its programs of scholarship and research as these ^ 
respond to career and professional needs of its students. As an agbi^ of 
socii^ change, the black graduate school must bridge the educational gaps 
of blick students and it must also be the vehicle by which talented students 
may gain access to graduate programs often denied them in q)|ier schools. 

The stability of American society depends, in large measfire, ufwn 
(Progress 1n raising the proportion of minority people pursuing careers 
for which graduate education is a prerequisite. It is only by incre|bing the 
numbers in the professions that we will be able to tap a large reservoir of 
unused talent. Medicine, dentistry, college teaching, and science and engi-^ 
neering are areas^ where minorities are grossly underrepresented.* Tile 
black graduate school properly utilized can serve an important role in filling . 
this talent gap. ^ ^ ' ^ 

Indeed,, a crucial role that the blaek college and the black ^^uatCr 
school have played and are now playing is that of providing an" ambience 
in which blacks and other disadvantaged students may take tentative steps 
toward acquiring or furthering their, education without being exposm 
immediately to the^full competitive rigor an^^personal, even sometimes 



^See Panel on Allerilalive Approftchcs to Gradukte Education^ Scholarship for 
Society (Princeton. NJ.: Educational Testing S^rvic^. 1974). p. 10. 
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unfriendly, atmosphere in a large and highly selective institution. Many 
students who achieve a significant degree of success in a black graduate 
school would be foredoomed to failure or constant frustration in a less 
supportive environment. This docs not mean that the standards of black 
schools are necessarily lower than those of other institutions, but rather, 
in highly selective schools With deliberately limited enrollments, many 
applicants of various ethnic and racial backgrounds capable of performing 
satisfactoiily must be arbitrarily denied admission. The disproportionately 
low percentage of blacks and other minorities among the holders cf ad- 
vanced degrees argues for the black graduate school to continue and to 
enlarge its function of increasing the numbers of those pursuing graduate 
work, especially in disciplines of high societal need.. 

Many of the graduates of black colleges and black graduate schools 
who are currently making indispensable contributions to the nation in the 
arts, sciences, business and professions would have been excluded from 
higher education by the normal admissions policies pf the Vionminority 
institutions. If blacK institutions did not exist, many of the current genera- 
tion of black applicants to higher education wotild suffer the same fate. 
Existing evidence suggests that the black graduate school can be more 
adaptive to the particular needs of black students. This would include 
developing special iXrograms to serve both part-time and otder students, 
as well as those Who are prepared to work in the traditional model as 
full-time students. 

It must also be borne in mind.that the role of the black graduate school, 
like that of any educational institution, cannot be separate from the aspira- 
tions, needs, and cultural development of its constituency. As W. E. B. 
Dufiois observed more than 40 years ago, "The proper education of any 
people includes sympathetic touch between teacher and pupil; knowledge 
on the part of the teacher, not simply of the individual taug||^but of his 
surroundings and background, and the history of his class and group." ^ 
It is undeniable that the black graduate school can and must setve as an 
interpreter and translator of the ethnic and cultural experience of black 
people in America, This role is too often overiooked or understressed. 

The black graduate school should be the critical locus of original re- 
search and investigation about the black graduate experience in America. 
Let it be clear that this special mission pf black graduate schools is no less 
universal nor any more parochial than any other graduate school. The 
uniqueness lies in the fact that the black graduate school starts from a 
different beginning as it moves toward an understanding of the universe 
of activities between an£l among mankind and the environment. Ifhat 
beginning determines the way in wh(ch the world of pure fact will be re-- 

7 W, E. B, DuBois. "Does the Negro Need Sepa(V«tt Schools?*' Journat of Negro 
Erfucfl/ion.luly 1935,p. 278, 
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duced to described fact. This is not to say that the black graduate school 
should be limited in the subjects taught or the students recruited. At a 
black graduate school all subjects should be ''black** only to the extent that 
all subjects at nutinstneam American colleges are ''white." The black 
graduate school, as do all graduate schools, seeks to attract the brightest 
and most creative minds — but without eschewing it$ obligation to salvage 
and polish those minds that have been callously crippled by the existing 
inequities of the American system of education. 

Finally, the mission of black graduate schools is closely related to the 
black community. Although, like its undergraduate counterpart, it has^ 
been seriously criticized for not'^rving its constituency, the black college 
and the black graduate school are the black community's most conspicuous 
and prestigious feature Part of the misunderstanding or, more precisely, ^ 
tlie Jack of understanding regarding this phenomenon stems from the fact 
that the ties that bind the two entities are not always readily visible. Many 
observers assume^ that th^ lack of clearly discernible programmatic links 
between black institutions of* higher education and the black community 
indicates the absence of a relationship. In fact the nexus is organic. If there 
had been no black community, .there would be no black schools. Given 
the social, political, ,and economic realities associated with the origin and 
development of these institutions, without black colleges and blacl^ gradu- 
ate schools the black community, as 'we now, know it, could hardly have 
existed.*^ As the black community again becomes seit-conscious and turns 
in on. itself, it is to black institutions that blacks are likely to turn for re- 
inforcement. 

Black graduate schools, once limited in their clientele by externally 
imposed constraints, must now transcend this condition and prepare to*- 
become multicultural centers of excellence. They must also prepare to pro- 
vide the necessary leverage for impacting both minority and majority^ 
communities with hfghly skilled personnel from among their graduates. ^ 
As some afre^dy have done, black graduate schools must also become 
places w^ere the finest minds — faculty and students — may pursiie the truth * 
in 4 climate of freedon^nd curiosity. i ^ 



Twenty-eight black institutions currently offer systematic programs lead- 
ing to graduate degrees. AH schools offer the master's degree, and four 

" See Mack Jones. "The Responsibility of the Black College to the Black Com- 
ipunity,*" Daedalus, Summer 1971 (special issue on 'The Future of the Black Col- 
leges*"), and Ernest Patterson. "Political Socialization and the Survival of Black 
Graduate Schools.'* in PnKcedinfj^ of the Conference of Deans of Black Graduate 
5cA«o/j (AtkmU: 1973). 
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have doctorate programs. For those, with master's study, a wide variation 
in programmatic structures exists, ranging from the single-degree struc- 
tures in some institutions to the comprehensive scheme of offerings found 
^ it Howard University. Of the three institutions that award doctoral de- 
grees, Howard. University has the most comprehensive program, offering 
.doctoral work in approximately 20 areas. Atlanta University confers the 
^ ph.D. in three disciplines and the Ed.P. in one. Meharry Medical College - 

awards the Ph.D. in three fields, the focus of which is biomedical sciences, 
and Texas Southern University recently established an Ed.D. program in > 
educational administration. ' 

A brief review of the magnitude of graduate education, in the black 
colleges is in order. In fall i973 the historically black graduate schools 
enrolled 19,919 students,'' and in 1972-73 they conferred 5,545 master's 
degrees.'^ These schools awarded 44i^or5^7 percent, of the 760 doctorates, 
earned by black U.S. citizens in 197^75." Data obtained from a 1973 
survey of the 2^ black gradWe schools, in which all but five institutions 
participated, present a clearer\pattem of enrollment and degree granting 
trends^' The data in Table 47 clearly indicate the tremendous growth in 
eiiroUment of these institutions. The change in the enrollment from spring 
1969 to spring 1973 is just short of phenomenal, especially in light of 
highly publicized claims of increased ease of access to majority graduate 
institutions. Fj^nher inspection of Table 47 suggests that between 1972 and 
1973 enrollments began to level off.*' 

Another parameter ot institutional effectiveness js ' the achievAnent 
record. Only when enrollments are measured against exit patterns will 
the work of institutions be clearly seen. Table 48 shows that 21 black insti- 
* tutions conferred 3,864 master's degrees in 1972-73. If the corrections 
shown in the table notes are considered, a total of 4,500 degrees for al^ 
28 institutions th|it year would not be an unreasonable ^timate. The per- 
centage inci^feasc for all degrees" from 1971 to 1972 was 22 percent" 

# ^ Elias Blake, Jr., Linda J. Lambert, and Joseph L. Martin, Degrees Granted and 

Enrollment Trends in Histortcally Black Collegesr An Eight-Year Study (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Institute for Services to Education, 1974), p. 26. 
»»/^m/., pp. 47-48. 

National Research Council, Commission on Human Resources, Minority^ Groups 
among Doctorate Level Scientists, Engineers, and Scholars, 1973 (Washington, D.C.:« 
National Aca<jemy of Sciences, 1974). 

12 Twenty-two of the 23 participating schools reported enrollments. Of these, six 
privately controlled institutions reported 2,877 enrolled students and 16 publicly r 
controlled institutions reported an enrollment of 1^,516. 

1^ Comparison of spring session enrollments for 1972 and for 1973 mus^ consider 
the missing data as noted. 

i*This does not include the production .accruing from the remarkable increase In 
enrollment for spring 1973 shown in Table 47. Pertinent enrollments are as follows: 
1971 (15,505), 1972 (16,549), and 1973 (19,191). Blake, Umbert, and Martin, 
op. cii^ p. 21. 
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TAtUE 47 Enrollmwit Mt«mt in llMk Gradiiat« Schoolt, Fall IMi-^pring 1973 



Year 


Enrollmeiit by Session 






Summer 


Fall 


Spring 


m2-73 


11,743 


11,952 » 


' 14,393 


1971-72 


11,677 


11,339 


10,365 » 


1970-71 


9J11 «» 


8,399 » 


9,064 » 


1969-70 


11,008 


6,744 ^ 


7,835 ft 


196»-69 


9y496 


6,844 » 


5,737 



* Enrollment- (h^a provided by 22 inj^tiiutions. 

^Three'^ol' tic reporting institutions were unable to provide data. 

y 

Th6 increase in degrees granted in that period was also astonishingly large 
in every category. The increases in the **M.EdJ* and "total degrees" cate- 
gories were 34 percent and 108 percent, respectively. 

Sinte the M.Ed, degree is only offered in education or through a dual 
program in education and another discipline, it Js^ apparent that at least 
60 percent of the degrees conferred were in education. In addition, some 
schools dffer an M.A. and M.S. deu-ee in educatio^ only, thus raising 
the number of education degrees as sFproportion of total degrees granted. 

In much of the sparse literature on blacks in graduate education, two 
points have been emphasized: the tendency of blacks to cluster in educa- 
tion and the tremendous underrepresentation in "respectable"' disciplines 
like the sciences. First, it should be noted that the doctc^rates earned by 
blacks represent only, 2.7 percent of all doctorates awarded to U.S. citizens^ 



TAILE 4S Dafre«-Grantlng Fattems In Black Graduate Schools, 19€8-i9 to 
1972-73 » 



Year, 


Type of Degree Awarded * 




ToUl Degrees 


M.A. 




M.Ed. 


M.B.A. 


1972-73 


708 


750 


2,319 


87 


3,864 - 




(18%) 


(19%) 


(60%) 


(2%) 


(100%,i_ 


1971-72 


619 


770 


1,727 


38 


3,154 




(20%) 


(24%) 


(55%) 


(1%) 


(100%) ' 


1970-71 


476 


524 


1,357 


15 


2,3T2 




(20%) 


(22%) 


(57%) 


(1%*) 


(100%) 


1969-70 


423 


411 


977 


3 


1,814 




(23%) 


(33%) 


(54%) 


(0%) 


(100%) 


1968-69 


397 


470 


987 




1,854 




(21%) 


(25%) 


(53%) 




(100%) 



* Twenty-three institutions participated but two did not furnish degree granting dauu Of 
(heM two, one awarded over 6Q0 master's degrees in 1973. 

^A signtficani number of M.S.W. (social work) and M.S.L.S. (library kience) degrees 
awarded during this period are not included. 
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and there are too? few blacks earning doctorates in every field. But even 
this meager production must be put in proper perspective if appropriate 
recommendations are to be made. The central question is: What should an 
appropriate distribution be? Should blacks strive to approximate the dis- 
tributions indicated by the percentages for whites? But there is an overall 
Ph.D. "glut" it is said. Since this history of doctoral production of 
majority institutions is reasonably well documented, black institutions 
engaged in doctoral work or planning to engage in it are not doomed to 
repeat the errors of this history. -\ 

The concentration of black students in the field of education occurring 
at both the master's and doctoral level is partially a, function of the 
history of black education and the atmosphere in which it has developed 
in this country. The marketability of educational skills looms large as a 
force directing curricular preferences. For many years, securing a teaching 
position in one of the black segregated schools was one of the most pro- 
ductive careers among a limited range of vocational options for blacks with 
college degrees, career opportunities have incccased, the percentage 
of bachelor's /jegree graduates in education has declined. For example, 
the production m education moved from 44.9 percent of the total in 
1965-66 to 33 .4 percent of the total in 1972-73 in the black oolleges.'" 
A sizeable proportion of blacks holding master's degrees earned their 
degrees at black institutions where education, in most cases, is the major 
field of enrollment. This situation reflects, in part, the rush for retooling 
that occurred arhong black precollege teachfrs when elementary and 
secondary desegregation plans were in\plemented in recent years. It also 
reflects the nexus between black educational institutions and the black 
community. Qeariy, black graduate students must broaden the scope 
of their curricular and degree-seeking choices; however, this admonition 
should be accompanied by recognition of the important role that the 
schools and the teachers play in social change. There are not too many 
blacks with master's degrees in education; there are tob few blacks with 
degrees4in other fields. Indeed, for blacks to desert the classroom at this 
point in our history would be inconsistent with any reasonable prognosis 
of the future *of black people or, indeed, the future of America. 

As indicated above, the distribution of blacks in the education fields 
at the doctoral level differs only slightly from that at the master*s levek 
While blacks receiving doctorates in education accounted for 59.5 percent 
of all black Ph.D.'s, black Ph.D.-granting institutions, as late as 1973, 
had not contributed to these figures. The black graduate schools have 
conferred few doctorates in education. A recent analysis of black doctoral 
recipients of 1972-73 revealed that "only -14 percent of blacks who later 

i» p. 38. 
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received a doctorate at a white university, received a master's from a black 
graduate school. Moreover, 70 percent ,of those doctorates who attended 
a black graduate school at the master*^ <feyol, received the P{i*D. in an edu- 
cation field, whereas 58 percent of black doctorates who attended only 
white graduate schools received their doctorates in 'education." Two 
^tnts immediately stand out: first, the percentage of tfiose receiving 
Riait^'i degrees i^t black graduate schools is My)efully small Second, the 
selection of education as the field of concentration takes place mainly at 
white institutions. The small number of doctoral recipients receiving the 
master's degree at black institutions was only sufficient to raise the per- 
centage from S8.0 percent to S9.S percent. 

Tin tendency foe a large percentage of blacks especially and other 
minorities, with t))e exception of Orientals, to earn doctorates in education 
raises a problems for the distribution of minodties, not only in graduate 
education but also for the distribution of minorities in the labor market 
at levels requiikig doctoral training/Again, why this tendency to cluster in 
education? The suggestion here is that both* the problem and the solution 
can be found in the nature of the doctoral-granting institutions and the 
larger* society itself. An important, perhaps even«i:rucial, aspect of this 
amalgaih is the intellectual and cultural background that the black student 
brings to the^raduate school with him*,Th^s includes his perception of the 
nature and role of graduate education, as well as its impact for his career 
go|ib. The field of education with its emphasis «>n learning styles and 
psychosocial influences on achievements may oiler the minority student 
an environment less alien and more supportive in which to learn. The 
^ answer, of course, is not to force all black graduate students hto educa- 
tion or even the majority, but to apply the socializing processes' apparently 
found in education to other areas. For some black graduate sjtudents, the 
black graduate school provides such a supportive environment. 

I. Bruce Hamilton found that at a significant nun^ber of mi\jor graduate 
institutions there was a relationship between the number of minorities 
enrolling and activities to attract and retain minority students.^^ There are 
indications that students in black studies curricula and the programs 
themselves tend to thrive when such programs are linked with sign^cant 
supp6rt services on the campuses of major universities.^" In a perceptive 

Analysis by nke of daU from National Research Council, National Academy,of 
Sciences, Doctorate Records File, November 1974. 

"See I. Bruce Hamilipn, Graduate School Programs for Minority /Disadvantaged 
Students (Princeton, N.I.: Educational Testing Service, 1973). ^ 

Elias Blake, Jr. and Honry J. Cobb et al., Black Studies: Issues in Their Institu- 
tional Survival (Washington, D.C.: Institute for Services to Education, 1974), pp. 
23-26. 
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statemenron the Chicamiand graduate education, Rudolph de la Garza 
put these points in perspective. Describing' the situation at major graduate 
schools, he commented that: 

There is also ait assumption shared by a great many graduate faculty and adminis* ^ 
trators that there is nothing left to be done once Chicanos have been admitted. That ' 
is, they have not internalized the need to change the content of their [vograms aod 
the very objectives of graduate training if the changed admissions criteria are to 
have any effect. 

Moreover: ' 

Graduate schools, including both administrators and faculty, explain their response 
in traditional and, by our judgment, unacceptably naive language. Their explanation 
is grounded in the view of* graduate schools primarily and sometimes exclusively 
serving academic and intellectual functions rather than as major structures ititimitely 
^ an<i directly affecting the economic, social and political processes ef the nation. . . . 
Qraduate schools are tied to the community in obvious and irrefutable ways. They 
are the training ground for decision makers, intellectual leaders and role models iii 
all areas. • 

Kent G. Mommsen, who surveyed black Ph.D/s in American higher 
education, found that blacks perceived themselves as discriminated x 
against. Thus, any assessment of doctoral achievement among them 
should weigh this factor. Mommsen concluded that *^nly weak support 
can be claimed for the ^. . major hypothesis that institutional racism 
may be decreasing in American higher education." For some black and 
other disadvantaged graduate students, the black graduate school may 
provide the kind of supportive environment needed to overcome these 
cultural discontinuities. ' 

Since mostSlack graduate schools of!er only the master's degree, an 
examination of the nature and scope of their programs at that level should 
shed some light on their role allO status. Figures 2-5 represent a graphic 
.display of program structures according to type of degree, general area of 
knowledge, and number of institutions involved. The four areas of 
knowledge shown in the figures are the professional fields, social sciences, 
mathematics and sciences, and humanities. 

For the most part, graduate programs in these institutions focus on 
the traditional disciplines and education. In schools where disciplines such 



^* Rudolph O. de la Garza, "A Chicano View of Graduate Education: Where We 
Are and Where We Should/ Be," Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Meeting 
(Phoenix, Ariz.: Council of Graduate Schools of the United Stales, 1974), pp. 80-81. 
2° Kent G. Mommsen, "Blacks ia American Higher Education: A Cohort Analysis,**' 
Journal of Social and Behavioral Sciences 20, no. 2 (Spring 1974): 1 lO-U I, 113. 
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•as urban affairs, compiitcr science, and the health seienees aPC'offcrcd, 
the programs are n^w\ Even for such traditional disciplines as English, 
history, biology^ and cliemistry, less than one-half of the institutions had 
proigrams in these areas. Ortly five institutions offered the. master's degree 
in sociology,^ a surprfsing finding, giveh the j^o^ial problems associated 
with the blacjc community. Although the progratn^ offered by these insti- 
tutions have been divcrsfflcd Jn rtfccnt years, the conclusion that they re- 
main too narrow appears soui^d. SinC6 ^^973, many bla<|k graduate schools 
have undergone scverqj positive changes. Some have added from one t<f 
sevfen ftcw master'^ degree* programs and* recruited a xs&^ cadre of doc- 
loratcs'to tl^ir faculties. * '• ^ 

^ Although\vtf u^c the terminology '^black* graduate schools," ^ost of 
ttjc^c institutions enroll a substanfial'numbcr of nonblacfc students. Table 49 
' provides an indication of the extent of the diversity of students. . ' 



TAILC 4f mttribuUon of llMfc QnKiuate Schoolt, by Kacial Composition of 
itu^ lotfy* lf73 . 



White Other Nonblick 

Studenu Enrolled Students Enrolled 





T^o. of 


Percentage 


No. of 


Percentage 




Schools 


Distribution 


Schools 


Distribution' 


0-19% . < 


10 


43.5 


14 


60.9 


20t.39% 


3 


13.0 


3 


13.0 


40-59% 


4 


17.4 


0 


0.0 


«a-79% ^ 


1 


4.3 


I 


4.3 


No Responie 


5 


21.7 


5 


21.7 


Totil N 


23 . 


100.0 


23 


100.0 


sQUKca: Unpublished findings from 1973 survey by Conference of Deans of Black Graduate 


Schooh. 










TABLE 50 Attribution of Black Qraduatt Schools, by 


t* ' 

Proportion of NonblBCk 


Faculty, 1972-73 




« 








White and Other Nonblack Faculty 






Np. of Schools 


Percentage Distribution 


0-19% 


7 


f 


30.5 




20-39% 


4 




17.4 




40-59% 


5 


t 


21.7 




60-79% 


•> 




8.7 




No Response 


H 




21.7 




Total N 


23 




100.0 





soUKca: Unpublished findings from 1973 survey by Conference of Deans of Black Graduate 

Schools. 



The ethitic composition of the faculties reveals greater diversity than is 
true for students, as shown in Table SO. Historically, one of the criteria 
for judging the quality of a graduate program has been the prodtictic^ 
of research and the preparation of researchers. While these activities are 
still prominent in certain areas, the preparation of practitioners and. 
teachers is receiving greater attei^tion.^' 

Of paramount importance in achieving either of the two objectives stated 
above is the educational qualifications of the faculty. More than four-fifths 
df the 21 respondent institutions have faculties in which over 70 percent 
of the faculty hold doctoral or other terminal degrees. Almost one-half of 
the institutions reported that between 90 and 100 percent of their faculty 

21 Mary J. Clark, ""Dimensions of Quality in Doctoral Education,** Findings, Educa- 
tional Testing Service, vol. I, no. 4» 1974. ' 
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members held terminal degrees, while seven institutions indicated that 
more than 95 percent of their faculty possessed* terminal degrees. Further, 
in academe the origin pF the terminal degree, or where it was earned, is a 
matter of unspBken prestige on small campuses where eminence seldom 
stems from research production. In the past leading eastern and mid- 
western universities, such as Cornell, Columbia, Ohio State, New York, 
and Indiana, ranked as the top producers of black doctorates. Only a 
handful of the present faculty of black colleges with graduate programs 
received their doctorates from black institutions. 

In concluding this section, it is necessary to note that of the 28 black 
graduate schools, «all but two, Meharry and Atlanta, are affiliated with 
a black undergraduate institution. They, therefore, suffer many of the 
same disabilities affecting the black colleges. Further, because of this 
synergistic relationship, they may rightfully claim the potential for 
making the same type of contribution. It must be emphasized that for a 
century the black, college was the major avenue for blacks to higher edu- 
cation; they have continued to produce the majority of bachelor's degrees 
awarded to blacks. Significantly^ most of the blacks holding doctorate 
degrees received their undergraduate education at black colleges. In other 
areas where blacks hold responsible leadership positions, an overwhelmmg 
majority received their first degrees at black*'coUcges. Blacks who. hold 
federal judgeshipl, ambassadorial posts, high-ranking government positions^ 
and who are stars of sports and other areas of cntcrtaipment fij ih\^ 
modeI.« 



SPECIAL PROBLtiMS AND ALTERNATIVES 

Black graduate schools, like other instituHons of higher education today, 
arc beset by a number of problems, mnny ot which have a. common origin 
and similar impact. Such problems arise from societal trailmas resulting 
from social change or the failure of society to respond to the urgent need 
for change. Although of common origin, many of these problems strike 
the black institutions vith greater force and exacerbate an already tenuous 
hold on existence. Among the problems that black graduate schools share 
with other institutions are those that relate tp administrative and program 
imbalances and those that deal with financial support. As rarly as J 969, the 
Rivlin Report was warning educators about these imbalances. 

Tlic present sy&tem of giving aid for researrh'to the leading scieutists has cerUioly 
strengthened the outstanding institutions vis-i-vis those of lesser rank. This' is gen- 
erally desirable since these centers of excellence are national assets. But when 
excellence is concentrated in relatively few institution^, certain regions afid^ centers 

"Arthur E. Tccle, "The Contributions of Black Colleges, and Univenitics,- Vital 
SpcechesXUApn\Ul914)'M\. , * 
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of population may lack ihe center of graduate education and research required to 
upgrride their social, cultural.' and economic development. FUrther, since the ume 
fsiculty and graduate students usually participate in undergraduate, instnictiofi, the 
development of high qualitv undergraduate education in these regions and centers 
of population is often hindered.^'* 

The relevance of this statement to the black graduate scliool situation 
is clear. The concentration of special federal funds for research and de- 
velopment in special institution* has had the effect of screening out most, 
if nor afl, black graduat; schools on the basis of'laqk of demonstrated 
capability in outstanH*:ig research or public image as ^'centers of excel- 
lence'' that 'vould give them consideration as ''national assets." 

Responding to the question of the five major needs that must be met 
if black graduate schools are to -survive and improve thei^ performance, 
nearly alt the dtans participating in the 1973 survey^listed financial support 
as the first or second choice, emphasizing the need for funds for ( 1 ) faculty 
development, (2) student support, (3) library holdings, and (4^) re-, 
search equipment. Consequently, plans for providing financial aid to these 
instUutions should give high 'priority to these areas. Even those deans that 
advocated program changes as a matter of prime urgency did so in ^ frame- 
work of new outlays for program support. In his critique of major reports 
on graduate education, Charles V. Kidd summed up the matter of- the 
importance of finance to graduate ^entures cogently and succinctly: 

An rnalysis of these reports on graduate education leads one to conclude that ques- 
tions of principU and purpose are not in fact separable from questions of dollars, 
becaHse some of th« most impc^rtant questions of principle can only be answered in 
budgetary terms.'-^* 

The black graduate school lacks the endowment, the gifts, or the funds 
within its operating budget to assist lit financing graduate students. Finan- 
,cial assistance for the minority graduate student determines the success or 
failure of the graduate program in spite of adequate facilities and a compe- 
tent faculty. These schools must compete with those Institutions that have 
not historically trained minorities but that are currently engaged in 
affirmative-action programs to attract the top students from the traditional 
sources of the black graduate school Programs are often competitive, but 
financial support for students is not. The real solution to the financial 
problems of black graduate scho^s lies .in the recognition, by appropriate 
federal agencies, of these institutibnS^as vehicles for achieving national 
educational goals that have been deemed valid. This requires the tre- 

'3 U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Toward A Long Range Pfan 
for Federal Financial Support for Higher Education, A Report to the President 
' (Washington. D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office. 1969), -pp. ]S-19« 
^«C. V. Kidd, "Graduate Education: The Great Debate" Change. May 1974, p. 44. 
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mendoiili piower and prestige of the national government to auure the sue- 
ecu of these schools^ as is done with Mother projects that operate in the 
national interest. ^ 

Federal aid to black colleges, down^2.7 percent from the previous 
year, totaled^abdut 250 millidn for 114 institutions in 1972. A little 
more than 83.5 million or 33.4 percent of this mnount 'went to 10 institu- 
tibns.'* Howard University was by far the largest recipient* receivinf more 
than double the amount i^eived by any other school except Meharry 
and Tuskegee.' Funds for research and development at black colleges have 
increased, while funds (br student aid and -construction have declined. 
These 114 institutions enrolled some 247»207 students and received 
<• 5.5 percent of .the total federal funds for institutions of higher education.** 
ThTs is impressive by any method of calculation,, but caution must be 
exercised in interpreting these figOits. Financial statistics have real ipean- 
ing only when measured against the job dene, that is, characteristics of the 
•tuc^nt population and other special obligations that consume large blocks 
of jtbe aid with little impact on institutional .development. In many' cases, 
the black colleges function tergely as conduito throu^ which (ederaliunds 
pass to certain identified anoLdesigiiated peculations. Guiding this query' 
is the assumption that funds art linked to programs and that pr«gPams are 
linked to needs. The major question then becomes: "What does this allo- 
cation mean in relation to what was required to achieve the designated 
• purposer 

It seems unlikely that the federal role in relation to black institutions 
of higher educatioa will change until they provide more effective input 
into national educational planning. At the first meeting of the Conference 
of Deans of Black Graduate Schools in October 1973, the need for care- 
fully planned and concerted action was stressed in relation \o problems of 
finance. If the needs of black institutions are to receive recognition, their 
cases must be advanced systematically, persistently, and early enou|fi to be 
considered in the budgeting process." As these schools develop greater 
expertise in seeking federal funds, however, there is the distinct pos- 
sibility of the development of harmful competition, perhaps even a wild 
scramble, among black graduate schools for the scarce resources available, 
all of which may be further .complicated by 'competition with majority 
schools. Consequently, other hard problems of choice must be dealt with 
at both institutional and progran. levels." 

Fed eral Intertfency Committee on Education, Reports vol. I, no. 5, Nov. 1974. 

'^Ehas Blake, Jr., ''Institutional Resources,** i^n Prouedings of the Conference of 
DHins of Black Graduate SchooL, Atlanta, 1973, pp. 91-92. 

Lecmard H. O. Spearman, **Financint Black Graduifte Education^A Public View,** 
in Proceedings of the Conference of Deans of Black Graduate Schools, op, cit. pp. 
105-117.^ 
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Previous statements for an increased federal role indici^te the pessimistic ^ 
outlook 'f(Mr increased financial support. Kidd states the case concerning 
the ^ftectual nature of a» succession of major reports in this way: \ 

They aiVied for subility of federal research support. anCT support has been cut. 
They have argued for aid to graduate students, and federal aid has been progres- « ^ 
sively reduced. They have argued for institutional support, and federal institutional 
support has been all but eliminated.-* 

Yet a very strong plea fdr an increiR^^^eral role must be made, first 
because it supports, the gei^ral proposition for a more substantial, al- ^ 
though more balanced, federal role in support of higher education, and 
second because the situation regarding black graduate schools is decidedly , 
different. Despite the golden years of the 1960's and the increased atten- 
tion to problems of access for minorities to higher education, the job . 
simply has noYbeen done. More alarming is the rate at which it is not being 
done. Federal aid policy formulators today searching for viable alter^a- ^ 

^ tives should be prepared to accept, at least experimentally, additional % 
instruments for the achievement of educational goals. Thus, black graduate 
^hools are recommended here' as appropriate vehicles for that pui)>ose aqd 
for the realization of America's commitment to equality of opportunity 
for all its citizens. ' ' \ 

Even a cursory examination of the curricula of black gradiiate schools 
will reveal that the range of programs df study is Exceedingly narrow. 
For most of these institutions, the only visible formal ties with the black 
community are educatiort^ courses for in-service teachers whp^still live in 
the black community but quite possibly no longer work there. Attempts 
have been made in sojme cases to link courses of study with career oj^r- 
tunities, but often the curriculum has been overly influenced by traditional 
occupations. In order to discharge theit responsibilities to minorities and 
to the educational community at large, it will be necessary for black 
graduate schools to expand their curricula both horizontalfy and vertically. 

\ In the first instance this is necessary to meet the breadth and depth of their 
students' interests and needs. And, in the second instance, this move i^ 
viully necessary for institutional development. Development of the capa- 
bility of producing research-oriented scholars and Highly skilled practi- ^ 
ttoners is crucial to how black institutions are viewed by other faculty, ♦ 
students, and the broader society. The pdnalty for failing to change their ^ 
image is consig})ment to a status of educational tutelage that will operate 
in perpetuity. - ^ ' 

' One influence that led to the fountling of the Conference of Deans of 
Black Graduate Schools was the realization that most of these institutions 
* • 

Charles V. Kidd. op, cit, p. 43 
t 
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existed in a^state of isolation, not only from the mainltream but from 
each other. Few belonged to any national or regional organizations CO0- 
cenied primpvily with the igiprovement of graduate instruction and re- 
search. White all had been visited by regional accreditation associations, 
s^^were primarily concerned with undergraduate training. As a conse- 

' ice, black graduate schools were likely to know less about each other 
' 3 about almost sAiy other graduate institution. The Confer^ce of 
peans of ^lack Graduate Schools has not only attempted to breach this 
wall of isolation but also, as originally proposed, to providefa forum for 
the discussion of common problems. A coilcomitant development lias been 
the increased parti^pation of the black graduate school in the activities of 
the Conferehce of Southern Graduate Schools, thus expanding the pro- 
fessional affiliatioQs of these schools. As the black graduate schools 
diversify their programs, more are joining the Council of. Graduate 
Schools in the United States. These involvements have already pr^ided a 
form of intellectual cross-fertilizationthat should eventually result in 
interifistitutional mutual supp(^rt meclumi^ms for maximum utilization of 
the group's limited resources. ^ 

Meaningful cooperation will not emerge, however, until the ^dministira- 
' tions and faculties pf the black institutions accept the.cultural significance 
of their existence and identify and affirm a world view that emerges from 
>lheir own experiences. Thus blacks must cease being satisfied 1^ sftnply 
following standards and move toward maintaining and assessing standards 
of their own creation. Failure to do this is tb deprive the larger educa- 
tional community of a point of view derived, in many instances, from a 
different cognitive style. Blacks will have to accept the fact that the 
context for excellence docs not depend on size and location of the institu- 
tions or the color of the participants. It does not depend entirely on the 
amrunt of science equipment, number of books in the library, or even the 
number of Ph.D.'s on the faculty, although all of these are important. It 
does depend on clearly defined an^ realistic goals zealously pursued, the 
strict administration of reasonable standards, and a system administered 
with integrity. ^ 

A deterrent to the visibility oi black graduate schools has-been tjie 
lack of readily available information on the nature of their concerns, ^ny 
change in mission, status, and .posture of these institutions will necessitate 
the development of highly ittiproved management^ information systems. 
An accurate data base is not only needed for both effective short- and 
long-range planning, but also for any definitive statements of needs. 

Unquestionably, one of the problems that lielp^ to create the cloud 
of im^rm^nen^ |iround black graduate schools and other black educa- 
> tional institutions is the problem asso$:iated wi^ desegregation and afiirma- 
tive action policies of the federal govemme * Certainly one of the in- 
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teresting paradoxes in the history of blacks in America relates to the 
reverberations from the passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the 
various court decrees designed to eradicate dual systems of ^education. As 
a riMuIt, black institutions^ have existed amid threats of role changes, 
m^rgen, and even closure. Much of the confusion stems from misunder* 
standings. The following discussion is designed to clarify this issue. 

The historic Adams v. Richardson decision placed the Depa^ent of 
Health, Education, and Welfare binder injunction to commence in June 
r974 enforcement of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act in 10 sUtes that were 
.found to be operating a racially dual system of public higher education — 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, North Carolina, Florida, Arkansas, 
Pennsylvania, Georgia, Maryland, and Virginia.'" 

Interest in the legitimate role of black institutions of higher education 
has been a subject of great controveny motivated by a variety of factors, 
including tlid growing desire of black citizens to have a significant role in, 
aiMl to share the fruits of, the American economy on the one hand and the 
national commitment to provide equality of dpportunities for all citizens 
on the other. The contention here is that the Adams case lias established, 
y a legitimate basis for the existence of predominately black colleges in an 
o ' emerging desegregated society. 

A close analysis of the decision will reveal in unmistakable terms that 
it is not intended that black colleges be dismantled or merged. This view 
is verified in the Court of Appeals* opinion : 

A firedicate for minority access to quality poctg raduste programs is a viable, cch 
ordinated itate-wide hi^r education policy that takes into account the tpedal 
problems of minority studenu and of black ^colleges. As amicus points out, these 
black institutions currently fulfill a crucial need and will continue to play an imp<^- 
tant role in black higher ^ucation.^i 

^ The Department of Iijealth, Education, and Welfare guidelines for the 

development of a statewide plan for higher education that would be in 
compliance support thi5 view: 

^« The plan and its implementation may not place a gr»ter burden on blade as 
compar«8d to white . students, faculty, or staff in »ny aspect of the educational 
process ... the closing, down or down-grading of an historically black institution in 
connection with desegregation would create a presumption that a greater burden is 
being placed on black students and faculty 

Adams V. Richardson, United Sutes Court of Appeals, Di^Hct of Columbia 
Circuit. Federal Reporter 480, Second Seriei 1973, III, N S, p. 1164. 
«/*W..p. U65. 

"Depaftment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Letter to Dr. Jesse Bankston, 
President, Louisifina State Board of Education, November 10, 1973, p. 8. 
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The operational goals of the Adams decision,- as well a^ those of the 
DepwUnent of Health, Education, and Welfare guideiines, are clear. 
First, there is concern for the achievement of the deiegr^ation of public 
Mgber education through the development of a unitary, nonracial system. 
As defined by the Southern Regional Education Board, a unitary system 
'^provides maximum access to post^econdaiy education programs to all, 
without racial discriminati^iv m admission, staffing, instructional suppnt, 
and all other facets pf^operating a higher education enteiprise." The 
Court of Appeah^<»ncluded that correcting the constitutional wrongs <tf 
segr^ated sc|)Obl systems can be achieved only through a coordinated 
statewide .pUui rather than on the 'basis of a school by school plan.'^ 

Second, there is concern for equalizing higher education o|^^tiities 
for blacks. Stated operationally, the courts' expect an expansion in thi^ 
number of black students ent^ng and graduating from desegregated 
undergraduate and graduate programs. 

A third objective centers on enhancing the quality of black coIl<^es, 
which traditionally have been underfunded, underdeveloped, an^ under- 
utilized. The impact of t'hese handicaps has been restricted educational 
programs, limited research, and narrow graduate programs. If these de- 
ficiencies were corrected, students would then elect to apply for admission 
to black colleges on the basis of their quality rather than tm the basis of 
racial factors. Undoubtedly, what has been said about black colleges also 
applies 16 their graduate schools. The Adams decision emphasized the 
importance of a statewide higher education policy relating minority access 
to postgraduate education taking into account the special problems of 
minority students and black colleges. The implication is that postgraduate 
programs must be funded at, or relocated in, existing black institutions. 

In order to exploit the opportunity to be a component of a flOiiradal 
educational system, the elements of a quality graduate school must be 
present. Consistent with this view, a required goal would be the achieve- 
ment of a nonracial or multiethnic character as reflected in the programs, 
personnel, and student body. Fortunately, the black graduate school, 
though generally chronologically younger than the black undergraduate 
college, has by virtue of its proximity to the college, and in the experiences 
of its faculty an() studenb, an invaluable heritage of expertise in multi- 
ethnic or multicultural transactions. Even during" the period of legally 
enforced segregation, black colleges and graduate schools included stu- 
dents from the Caribbean area and various colonies or countries ot Africa 
and some of Asian origin. Since the abolition of enforced segregation, 

''lames J. Gartand. Suf(gestions for Achieving Unitary State Systems 'of Higher 
Edticaiion (Southern ResionsI Education Board, October 4973), p. 4. 
Adapns v. Richardson, op. cit„ p. 1 165. 
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black oolkget and graduate schools have continued to attract students of 
other racial or cultural backgrounds Jtroth abroad and, in kddition, have 
begun to enroll greater numbers of students of native white Amarican 
background. 

Plans for adiieving these purposes cannot be made in a vacuum. 
En^Hrical studies of the broad spectrum of manpower, econcmiic, and 
social needs are required as a basis for developing the professional orienta- 
tion. This is essential to the 'development of programs that will, have 
multiracial attractiveness. 

Although the 10 states are under mandate to assume reqxmsibility for 
enhancing the quality of postgraduate education in pYedominantly black 
colleges, graduate deans and faculties must exercise aggressiveness and 
creativity m the development and implementation pf programs that serve 
the needs of the individual states and that satisfy the expectation of the 
Adams v. Richardson case. 

However, a recent discussion of the Florida Plan for Equalizing Educa- 
tional Opportunity in Public Highet; Education closed on an ominous note 
that had more economic than legal overtones. After reciting several eco- 
nomio woes the report concluded: 

The import of tlieM developmentt upon the enhancement of educatiootl opportunity 
for black poet-hi^ school ttudenU, whether at the community coUeae levd, or the 
level of the senior coHefet and tmivertities with their sradoate and |»ofeseioiial 
schools it. at this point, problematic; particularly, smce many ^ the key pravltloiii 
for supportive services to black students and for monitoring and measuring their 
rates of attrition, retention, program completioni^>r graduation, both in the com- 
munity colleges and in the predominantly white unWersities, are stalled in their 
Implementation because of the exigencies of a faltering economy."<^ 
V 

Unfortunately, this situation is not atypical within a national context. 



PRIORITIES FOR BUCK GRADUATE SCHOOLS 

Priorities for black graduate schools arise as a resuh of a combination 
of aims, mandates, needs, opportunities, and the potential of ihe delivery 
systems of these institutions. As America moves toward the fulfilbnent of 
its commitment to promote equality of access for disadvantaged minorities 
to higher education, the black graduate school looms larger and larger 
as one df the viable options for achieving that purpose. The point concern- 

Charles Stanley, Joshua Williams, and Malcolm Barns, 'The Impact of the Pratt 
Decision on Black Public Colleges: Florida's Commitment** (Paper read at die 
Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research Anodation, March 
Aprils, 1975). pp. 22-23. 
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ing access it equally valid forihe labor market, which, at the higher pou- 
ttoiu of authority and trukt, is replete with inequities. 
1 One of the prime requisites for the effective functioning of a group 
^ in a tedmological society is having within its midst a sufficiently large 
cadre of individuab capable of operating effectively in the technological 
structure al various levels. Current efforts for achieving tins purpose for 
mmorities are simply , inadequate. A recommendation for greater use 
of black graduate schools in pursuit^ that^}b}^v~e seems to l>e strongly^ 
warranted. Programs *must be developed that will include the aspirations 
of other minorities. But, as 9 case studyrtBe focus is on blacks: "It is pri- 
marily Macks whom critics of minority programs have had in mind in 
* implying that such programs have lowered the academic standards of 
institutions and seriously diminished the v^ue of degrees** by their 
I»cscncc." \ 

Priorities for black graduate schools are essentially of two.types: those 
that relate speciQpally to program design and operation «nd those that 
relate to overall institutional character. The distinction, however, jis a 
matter of editorial convenience, since all of these priorities interface and 
overiap within the broad spectrum of intrainstitutional relationships. 

1 . Prime*necessities for the development and conduct of quality graduate 
programs are equipment and facilities for the achievement of program 
goals. Research efforts of the faculty and appropriate experier^es for trad- 
uate students depend upon the presence of both baiic md sophisticated re- 
search eqt^pment, ample library resources, and adequate physical facilities. 
This means that for courses of study in the sdenc^f and engineering; up-to- 
date laboratories for basic experiments and computer support services must 
be readily available. In cases where ^susl|J[actlities do not exist, expendi- 
tures to provide them seems to be the most appropriate option for the 
creation of a pool of black scieiltlsts with doctoral certification.*^ 

2. Of primary importance to black graduate schools is financkiL^ 
sistance for institutional development and student aid. If black graduate 
schools are to assume an ^ucational responsibility consistent ^th tl^ir 
special potential for and their commitmept to providing access to hSgjfLtT 
educational opportunity for qualified myiority^ youth in particular kod 
American youth in general, increased capability for providing a Sifter 
number of and more competitive types of student.aid packages is essential. 

The retention and further recruitment of an appropriately itdned 

»fiU.S. Deptartment of Health, Education, and Wdfare. Report on^Higher Biuaition, 
Frank Newman, chairman et al (Wuhinfton. D.C.: U.S. Government Printiisl 
Office, March 1971), p. 44. 

»»Sce J&mes Jay, Negroes in Science: Natural Sciencf Dcfctorates, 1976-^1969 
(Detroit: Balamp Publishing, 1971 ). ' 
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and dedicated faculty is one of the highest priority in any move to im- 
prove the performance of black graduate schools. One of the key elements 
in any learning equation is the faculty. Hence, black graduate schools 
must ^Ivcjbe problem first qf retaining their most productive faculty, 
who are Being lured away by higher salaries, opportunities for research, 
and lighter teaching loads. Conditions of work must also be made suffi- 
ciently inviting to attract new and old faculty members who are suitable 
to serve as models for the students enrolled in these institutions. 

4. Although most of these schools were founded expressly for the 
education of blacks, they have now reached that point in their history 
where they must broaden their concerns tb include other ethnic groups, 
not simply in the passive sense of dropping barriers, but also in the active 
senseM)f reaching out to embrace a pluralistic concept of society. This 
means that black graduate schools must, as some already^have, become 
multiethnic and multiracial educational centers for advanced study where 
students from any cultural groups might pursue stu^i^s with or-without 
the self<onscipusness of color or race. 

5. Pertinent to an enlargement t)f the role that, black graduate, schools 
must now seek to play is their entrance into the educational mainstream. 
A first priority in achieving* that goal is breaking'down or,'kt least, breach- 
ing the ^all of isolation by which most of these institutions are surrounded. 
But this wall will not come down until the administrations and faculties 
of the black institutions accept the cultural significance of their existence. 
The wall will not come down until these principals identify and affirm a 
world view that ©merges out of the welter of their own experiences. Trans- 
lated into educational principles, this meanTthat blacks will have to cease 
being satisfied with simply following standards and move into areas of 
maintaining and assessing standards of their own creation. Blacks will 
have to accept the fact that the context for excellence does not depend on 
sii0 and locmion of the institution or even the color of the participants; it 
does not depend entirely on the amount of science equipment, number 
of books in the library, or even the number of Ph.D's on the faculty, 
though all of these are important; it depends on 'dearly defined and 
realistic goals zealously pursued, the strict administration of reasonable 
standards, and a system administered with integrity. 

6. A pressing priority is the development, extension, or improvement 
of programs in the basic areas of science, engineering, social science, 
humanities, business and commerce, and teacher training concerns. AU 
of these areas are significantly related not only to effective functioning in 
an industrial society but to survival as well. A knowledge of the ma- 
teriah culture, an understanding of social relationships and social control, 
an appreciation for artistic and literary expression^ the management of a 
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people's affairs, and techniques fori improving and transmitting the cul- 
tural heritage are valid concerns for all institutions of higher education. 
For black graduate schools whose clientele is often from the ranks of the 
disadvantaged, these concerns are operational musts. Quality progrtms in 
these fields are needed to provide the kind of prestige necessary to attract 
students and faculty who wish to pursue excellence in an atmosphere 
of scholarly inquiry. 

7. New program priorities' must include such areas of high societal 
need as programs in various phases of urban affairs, allied health, recreor 
tion and leisure, and multicultural studies. All must be approached through 
the medium of time, space, social, and power relationships. Central to tW 
succes9»of these studias^s^the appr((ciation of interdisaplinary tecbmqoes; 
also interinstitutionai andWrainstitutional cooperation ipiust be employed. 
Bringing the expertise of specialists in various fields to bear on a single 
problem is a new an4 more effective technique for solving societal 
problems. * ^ 

The last point in this category of priorities is not so much a plea for a 
program as a plea for a condition. If the petition of black graduate schools 
for understanding and support4s to be taken seriously (this pedtioa re- 
ceives much of its justification from the minority status of these institu- 
tions and their prior successful involvement* ii^ minority transiCctions), this, 
principle must be expressed in the policies and programs pf these inttittt* 
tions. Already active in training students in Euro-American and Afro- 
American concerns, these* institutions must now both broaden and refine 
these interesu. They must include and emphasize studies . on ' Africa, 
Europe, and Asia^ And, as a matter of intensive expansion, they must 
include studies that will provide options for Spanish-speaking and Native 
Americans. Again, as a matter of deliberate choice, they must lead the 
way in abolishing this baneful differential between men and women. 
Pernicious, wherever it exists, among American blacks where the woman 
is the culture-bearer, the Time-binder, indeed the phylogenic key^ the ^ 
practice is^iot only wasteful and foolish, but a tendency toward self- 
destruction. 

The major conclusion reached in this statement is that providing the 
nation with a pool of highly trained minority personnel has not and prob- 
ably will not be accomplished through the instrumentality of majority 
institutions/ This would- seem tg be sufficient basis for the expansion of 
the programs of black graduate schools both upward and outward. Re- 
sources, of course, must be adequate to^ implement the projected course 
of action. The task is hardly impossible. example, |i survey by the 
American Council on Ed&cation in 1973 found that on the faculties of 
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hi|hef educational institutions in the United States 37 percent of the men 
"imd 18 percent of the women pos^sessed a terminal degree.^' We suggest 
that tl^s it not an impossible standard to meet 

FintUy» if this has been, at least partially, a perceptual statement, this 
does not mean that it is not objective. It does mean that the authors 
attempl^ to look at educational realities through » framework nottieces- 
sarily consistent with prevailing establishment views. Hence, theistatement 
is not a part of the "great debate" on graduate education. That debite it 
among the "haves" largely on the question of the niceties of resource 
.allocation. This statement about how to obtain resources is from the 
"have-nots." 

CONTRIBUTORS ' 

« 

Although a list of contributors follows, 4t is useful to indicate the areas 
in . which the various contributors worked. Ralph Hines, Mack Jones, 
Huey Charlton, Charles Stanley, and Wesley Elliott contributed to the 
statement on mission. Statements on faculty, students, and general pro- 
gram structure were submitted by Oscar Rogers, Virginia Jones, William 
Brooks^ James Eaton, and Joseph Jones. Under special problems, the 
work on legal status was done largely E. C. Harrison, although a paper 
by Charles Stanley, Joshua Williams, and Malcolm Barnes of Florida AAM 
University was helfrful. Statements on financial problems were submitted 
by .Zubie Metcalf and Joseph Jones. Two papers by Albert Spruill were 
used wherever the content fitted. « 

Papers on specific disciplines were submitted by four people. These 
papersj^tered only slightly in the longer version of this statement, are 
presented here only in an abbreviated umimary. The authors were: June 
'Aldridge (humanities), Rtnsford Jobroon (economics), Lafayette Fred- 
ericks (science), and Jewel Prestage (political science). Statistical advice 
wa^ provided by John Moland and 'editorial assistance by Philip Butcher. 
The introductory stateme^its and section on "Current Status" were written 
by the editor. Yet, in a sense, all the deans participated in the latter phase, 
since the data used wet^ taken from questionnaires e)yecuted by them. 

JUNB ALDIUDGE, Profcssor of Ei)glith and Chairman of (he Division of Humani- 
ties, S^nmn College 

WILLIAM aaooKs, Acting Chiirman of the Graduate Council, Lincoln Univer- 
sity, Missouri 



**lohn Centra, Women, Men and the Doctorate (Princeton, NJ.: Educatioiial 
Te^ag Service, 1974), pp. 51«-52. 
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A^HUBY C. CHARLTW, Dean, School of Education, Atlanta University 

HENRY E. cpia, Dean, Graduate School, Southern Univenity at Baton Roufe 
JAMES EATON, Assoctate Dean, Graduate Studies, Sav^ah State College 
WEflLBV ELLIOT, Director, Graduate Studies, Fisk University 
JLA^AYETTB FREDERICKS, Chairman, Department of Biology, Atlanta University 
BLTON 'C. HARRISON, Vice President, Research and Planning, Southern Univer- 
sity It Baton ROuge \ ^ 
RALFH HiNsa, Executive Vice President, Meharry Medical College 
RANsroRD JOHNSON^ Chairman, Department of Economics, Howard Univei:sity 
JOtErn JONEi, Dean, Graduate School, Texas Southern* Univenity 
, MACK JONES, Professor and Chairman of the Department of Political Science, ' 
^ Atlanta University 

VIRGINIA L. JONE^, Dean, School of Library Sciences, Atlapta Univenity 
ZUBIE METCALF, Assistant to the Vice President, Academic Affain, Tuskegee 
Instftute 

JOHN MOLAND. jRr,--PrDfessor of Sociology and Director of the Center for 

Social Research! Southern University, at Baton Rouge 
JEWEL rRESTAOH. Professor and Chairman, Department of Political Science, 

Southern University at Baton Rouge 
OSCAR ROGERS, JR., Dean. Graduate School, Jackscm State Univenity 
ALEERT SPRUILL, Dean, Graduate School. North Carolina A&T Univenity 
chArles STANLEY^ Professor of Education, i^lorida A&M Univenity 
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TAiLE A-1 : Doctoral Degrees Awarded by Field of Study, Race and Ethnic 

Identity, and Citizenship Status, 1973-74 (U.S. Native-born Citizens) 
TAiLE A-2: Doctoral Degrees Awarded by Field of Study, Race and Ethnic 

Identity, and Citizenship Status, 1973-74 (U.S. Naturalized Citizens) 
TAiLE A-3: Doctoral Degrees Awarded by Field of Study, Race and Ethnic 

Identity, and Citizenshfp Status, 1973-74 (Noncitizens— Permanent Visas) 
TAiLE A-4. Doctoral Degrees Awarded by Field of Study, Race and Ethnic 

Identity, and Citizenship Status, 1973-74 (Noncitizens— Temporary Visas) 
Table A-5: Doctorates Conferred, by Minority Status, by Field of Study, 

)969-72 and 1972-75, (aau Institutions) 
TAiLE A-6: Enrollments in Ph.D.-granting Institutions, by Field of Study, 

Race and Ethnic Group, Fall 1973 
Table A-7: Bachelor s Degrees Awarded by Field of Study. Race and Ethnic 

Group, 1973-74 

TAiLE A-8: First-Year and Total Minority Enrollments in Medical Schools, 

1970-71 to 1974-75 / 
* Table A-9: First- Year and Total Minority Enrollment)^ in Law Schools, by 

Race and Ethnic Group, l97^-72 to 1974-75 
Table A-IO: Doctoral Degrees Awarded by Field of Study, Race and Ethnic 

Identity, and Citizenship Status, 1972-73 (U.S. Native-born Citizens) 
Table A-II: Doctoral Degrees Awarded by Field of Study, Race and Ethnic 

Identity, and Citizenship Status, 1972-73 (U.S. Naturalized Citizens) 
TAiLE A-12: Doctoral Degrees Awarded by Field of Study. Race and Ethnic 

Identity, and Citizenship Status, 1972-73 (Noncitizens— Permanent Visw) 
Table A-13: Doctoral Degrees Awarded by Field of Study, Race and Ethnic 

Identity, and Citizenship Status. 1972-73 (Noncitizens— Temporary Visas) 
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TAME A-2 Doctoral OogrtM AwmM by FM of Study, Koco and Ethnic 
Mwittty, and Oitlzanttilp ttatua, lf73-74 (U.S. Naturalliod Citiiont) 



U.S. Naturalized Citizens 



Field 



ToUl« 



Spanish 

Black American * OrienUl White 



Physical sciences and 
mathematics 

Men 
Women 
Physics and astronomy 

Men 
Women 
Chemistry 

Men 
Women 
Earth sciences 

Me. 
Women 
^ Mathematics 

Men 
Women 

Engineering 

Men 
Women 

Life sciences 

Men 
Women 
Basic medical sciences 

Men 
Women 
Other biosciences 

Men 
Women 
Medical sciences 

Men 
Women 
Agricultural sciences 



» 128 
(100.0%) 
113 
15 . 
40 

(100.0%) 
. 40 

40 

(100.0%) 
35 
5 
10 

(100.0%) 
9 

1 • 

38 

(100.0%) 
29 
9 

116 
(100.0%) 
111 
5 

113 
(100.0%) 
80 
33 
58 

(100.0%) 
42 
16 
25 

(100.0%) 
16 
9 
14 

(100.0%) 
8 
6 
13 

(100.0%) 



0 2 37 

(0.0%) (1.6%) (28.9%) 

— 2 30 

— — 7 
0 0 13 

(0.0%) (0.0%) (32.5%) 

— — 13 

0 2 9 

(0.0%) (5.0%) (22.5%) 

— 2 6 

— — 3 
0 0 0 

(0.0%) (0.0%) (0.0%) 



0 0 15 

(0.0%) (0.0%) (39.5%) 

— 11 

— — 4 

0 3 46 

(0.0%) (2.6%) (39.7%) 

— 3 43 

— — 3 

0 6 18 

(0.0%) (5.3%) (15.9%) 

— 5 9 

— 1 9 
0 4 9 

(0.0%) (6.9%) (15.5%) 

— 3 5 
-~ 1 4 

0 2 4 

(0.0%) (8.0%) (16.0%) 

-~ 2 3 

— — 1 
0 0 3 

(0.0%) (0.0%) (21.4%) 

— — 1 
2 

0 0 * 2 

(0.0%) (0.0%) (15.4%) 



^ .9 
(69.5%) 
81 
I 

27 ' 
(67.5%) 
27 

29 
(72.5%) 
27 
2 

io 

(100.0%) 
9 
I 
23 
(60.5%) 
18 
5 

67 
(57.7%) 
65 
2 

89 

(78.8%) 

66 

23 

45 
(77.6%) 

34 

11 

19 

(76.0%) 
11 
8 
11 

(78.6%) 
7 
4 
1! 

(84.6%) 
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235 



TABIC Ar«— CofitkiiMd 



FicW , ToUl « 

Mw ^ n 

Women 2 
EnvironmenUil sciences 3 

(100.0%) 
Men ^ 3 

Women — 

Social sciences , 155 . 

(100.0%)' 
Men ' 115 
W9iAen 40 
Piycbology 67 

(100.0%) 
Men 42 
<^*Women ^ 25 

Economics 17 

(fOO.0%) 
Men 17 
, Women — ' 

Xnthropology and so- ^ 
ciplogy 23 

(100.0%) 
Men ' 18 
Women 5 
Political science, imblic 
administration, and - 
international rda- 
Oooi 29 

(100.0%) 
Men , 23 

Women 6 

Other social sciences 1 9 

(100.0%) 
Men 15 
Women 4 

Arts qnd humanities 285 

(100 0%) 
' Men 148 
' Women 137 

History 49 

(100.0%) 
Men 33 
. Women 16 



U.S. Naturalized Citizens 
Spanish 

Black American ^ OrienUl White 

"Ti — ~ n 

0 0 0 3 

(0.0%) (0.0%) (0.0%) (100.0%) 



3 j 13 132 

(1.9%) (4>5%) (8.4%) (85.2%) 



, 2 




• 

0 


00 


1 




c 

J 




1 


3 


3 


60 


(1.5%) 


(4.5% ) 


(4.5% } 








1 


31 


1 
1 




2 


28 


1 


2 


1 


13 




\ 1 1 .070 ) 


tK QPL \ 


(7t\ 


1 

— 


2 
— 


1 

— 


13 
— 


0 


1 


2 


20 


(0.0%) 


(5.5%) 


(11.1%) 


(83.3%) 


— 
— 


1 

— 


2 
— 


15 

5 


0 


1 


4 


24 


(0.0% ) 


(3.4%) 


(13.8%) 


(82.8%) 






3 


20 




1 ' 


1 


4 


1 


0 


3 


15 


(5.3%) 


(0.0%) 


(15.8%) 


(78.9%) 


1 




1 


>3 






2 


2 


/ 








1 


21 


15 


248 


(0.4%) 


(7.4%) 


(5.3%) 


(87.0%) 




16 


11 


121 


1 


5 


4 


127 


0 


1 


2 


46 


(0.0% ) 


(2.0%) 


(4.1%) 


(93.9%) 




1 


1 


31 






1 


15 
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TAttX AtS— ContmuwJ \ 



U.S. Naturalized Citizens 





loiai " 




Spanish 

American ^Oriental 


White 


' English and American 












language and Ittera' 










37 


ture 


40 


0 


0 


3 




(100.0%) 


(0.0% ) 


(0.0% ) 


(7.5%) 


(92.5%) 


Men 


17 




— 


2 


15' 


* Women « 


23 




* — 


. 1 


22 


Foreim tan mates and 

m vawiA*4 i^ai^w^vv HBiv 










129 


literature 


149 


1 


17 


2 




(100.0%) 


(0.7%) 


/ft AOL 'X 


yl,^ AD f 


(86.6%) 


Men 


67 






\ 


53 


Women 


oZ 


1 
1 


4 • 


1 


76 


Other arts and human i- 












ti^ 


47 


u 


3 


8 


36 




(I00.0%i 


(0.0% ) 


(6.4%) 


(17.0%) 


(76.6%) 


* • Men 


31 




2 


7 


22 


Women 


16 


— 


1 
1 


i 


14 


Professional fields 


35 


1 
1 


1 


6 


27 


(100.0%) 


(2.9%) 


(2.9%) 


(17.1%). 


(77.1%) 






1 




3 


25 


Wortien 


6 


— 


- I 




2 


Education 




Q 
O 


6 


15 


96 




(100.0%) 


(6.4%) 


(4.8% ) 


(12.0%) 


(76.8%) 


Men 


78 


5. 


5 


8 


60 


Wofncn 


47 


1 


1 


7 


36 


f Other or unspecified fields 


2 


0 


0 


1 


1 


(100.0%) 


(0.0% ) 


(0.0% ) 


(50.0% ) 


(50.0%) 


Men 


2 


— 




1 


M 


Women 




— 








TOTAL « 


959 




46 


151 






(100.0%) 


(1.4%) 


(4.8% ) 


(15.7%) 


(78.1%) 


Men 


676 


8 


37 


113 


518 


(70*4% ) 


(61.5%) 


(80.4%) 


(74.8%) 


(69.1%) 


Women 


283 


5 


9 


38 


231 




(29.6%) 


(38.5%) 


(19.6%) 


(25.2%) 


(30.9%) 



•Represents an 89 percent sample of total (33,000) doctorates awarded in 1973-74. See 
Table A-1 for an explanation of survey coverage. 
* Includes Chicano, Mexican American, and Spanish American. 



souacE: Special analysis by nice of data from National Research Council, National 
Academy of Sciences, Doctorate Records File. June 1975. 
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4 



TMU DMml Diimt AmrM by FMd of ilu4y, Rmi and dfmte 
MM^t ani CmiMMhlp tliliit, 1973-74 (Nonciti2Mt--NrinifMnt .VIms) 

Noncitixent— 'Pennaiient VisM 



1 

Piekl 


Total* 


Black 


Spanish . 

American ^Oriental 


White 


Fkytical iciences and 














326 


3 


4 


232 


•7 




(100.0%) 


, (0.9%) 


(1.2%) 


(71.2%) 


(26.7%) 


Men 


2t4 


3 


A 




78 


Women 


42 


— 








Phy ties an(l astronomy 


83 


1 


1 


54 


w 




(100.0%) 


(1.2%) 


(1.2%) 


(65.1%) 


(32.5%) 


Men 


72 , 


1 


1 




26 


Women 


22 






I V 


1 


Chemtitry 


140 


^ 0 « 


• 1 


110 


29 




(100.0%) 


(0.0% > 


(0.7%) 


(78.6%) 


(20.7%) 


Men ' 


119 


— 


1 


93 


25 


Women 


21 


— 


— 


17 


4 


Earth iciences 


40 


0 


1 


21 


It 




(100.0%) 


(0.0%) 


(2.5%) 


(52.5%) 


(45.0%) 


Men 


36 




1 


20 


15 


Women 


4 


1 1 




1 


3 


Mathematics 


63 


2 


1 


47 


13 




(100.0%) 


(3.2%) 


(1.6%) 


(74.6% I 


(20.6%) 


Men 






1 


42 






0 






5 


1 

1 


Engineering 


427 


4 


2 


306 


115 




(100.0%) 


(0.9%) 


(0.5%) 


(71.7%) 


(26.9%) 


Men 


422 


4 


2 


303 


113 


Women 


5 




— 


3 


2 


Life sciences 


27S 


5 


2 


169 


102 




(100.0%) 


(1.8%) 


(0.7%) 


(60.8%) 


(36.7%) 


Men 


217 


4 




1 J4 


77 


Women 


61 


1 






25 


Basic medical sd)ences 


106 . 


. 0 


2 


61 


43 




(100.0%) • 


(0.0%) 






(40.6%) 


Men 


79 


— 


2 


46 


31 


Women 


27 


— 




15 


\2 


Other biosciences 


54 


1 


0 


29 


24 


l^en 


(100.0%) 


(1.9%) 


(0.0%) 


(53.7%) 


(44.4%) 


38 






19 


19 


Women 


16 


1 




10 


5 


Medical sciences 


49 


1 


0 


33 


15 . 




(100.0%) 


(2.0%) 


(0.0%) 


(67.3%) 


(30.6%) 


Men 


31 


1 




28 


9 


Wonien 


11 






? 


6 
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TAIU ^^-J-^ContlmMi 




NonciUzent— Permanent Visas 









Spanish 






Fkld 


Total • 

S- 


BiaCK 


American ' 


* \jgWJnMX 


White 


Apicidtural Kiences 


62 * 


3 


0, 


41 






(100.0%) 


(4.8%) 


(0.0* ) 


(66.1%) 


(29.0%) 


Men 


<< 






36 


16 


women 


7 






5 


2 


Eovironmental sciences 


7 


0 


U 


< 


7 












(It 6% ) 


Men 


7 






3 


2 


Women 


— . 










^odal sciences 


183 


16 


3 


50 


114 




(100.0%) 


(8.7%) 


(1.6%) 


(27.3%) 


(62.3%) 


Men 


139 


16 


2 


41 


80 


Women 


44 




1 


9 


. 34 


Psychology 


37 


2 


1 


8 


26 




(100.0%) 


(5.4%) 


(2.7%) 


(2K6%) 


(70.3%) 


Men 


16 


2 


— 


4 


10 


Women 


21 


— 


1^ 


4 


16 


Economics 


44 


1 


1 


14 


27 




(100.0%) 


(2.3%) 


(4.5%) 


(31.8%) 


(61.4%) 


Men 


40 


1 


2 


12 


25 


Women 


4 


* 




2 


2 


Anthropology 


38 


4 ' 


0 


5 


29 




(100.0%) 


(10.5%) 


(0.0%) 


(13.2%) 


(76.3%) 


Men 


25 


4 




4 


17 


Women 


13 


— 


— 


1 


12 


Political sciencf , public 












administratis, and 












intematiohal rehh 












tions 


36 


' 8 


0 


16 


12 




(100.0%) 


(22.2%) 


(0.0% ) 


(44.4% ) 


(33.3%) 


Men 


33 


t 

o 




lU 




Women 


1 








t 


Cither social sciences 


28 


1 


0 


7 




r i 


(100.0% ) 




,/n AOL \ 




\ I 1.^7© f 


Men 


JLS 


1 

* > 




5 


17 


Women 


3 






7 


3 


Ar$s and humanities 


209 


6 ' 


9 


47 


147 




(100.0%) 


(2.9%) 


(4.3%) 


(22.5%) 


(70.3%) 


Men 


128 


5 


5 


35 


. «3 


Women 


81 


1 


4 


12 


64 


History 


^ 27 


4 


0 


12 


11 




(1({0.0%) 


(14.8%) 


(00%) 


(44.4%) 


(40.7%) 


Men 


22 


3 




10 


9 


Women 


5 


1 




2 


2 
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Field' 



Noncttizcns— Perounent Viiu 



ToUl« 



Black 



Spanish 

American ^ Oriental White 



Enfltiih and Anwrican 

language ai^ literature 29 

(100.0%) 

Men * ^ 19 

Women 10 

Foreign languages and 

literature 



Men 
Women 
Other arts and hurpani* 
« ties 

Men 
Women 

Professional fields 

Men 

Women 

Educatioat 

. Men 
Women 

fither or unspecified fields 

Men 
Women 

TOTAL 



Men 
Women 



97 

(100.0%) 
49 
48 

56 

(100.0%) 
38 
18 

56 

(100.0%) 
46 

to 

90 

( 100.0% ) 
67 . 
23 



(100.0%) 
2 



1,571 
(I00y)%) 

l%305 ^ 
(83.0%) 

266 
(17.0%) 



(3.4%) 
1 



0 

(0.0%) 



(1.8%) 
1 



(1.8%^ 
1 



7 

(7.8%) 
6 
I 

0 

(0.0% ) 



0 

(0.0%) 



3 25 

(10.3%) (16.2%)/ 
2 16 
1 9, 




(56.(J%> (50.0%) 



42 


20 


/ 858 


651 


(2.7% ) 


(1.3%)/ 


(54.6%) 


(41.4%) 


* 39 


15 / 


754 


497 


(92.8%) 


(75.0%) 


(87.8%) 


(76.3%) 


3 


5 


104 


154 


(7.2%) 


(25.0%) 


(12.2%) 


('23.7%) 



"Reprmnts an 89 percent sample of total (33.000) doctorates '•warded in 1973-74. See 
^ Table A-t for an explanation of survey coverage- * 
* Includes Chicano, Mexican American, and Spanish American. 

sourcb: Special analysis by Nioe of data from National Research' Council, National 
Academy of Sciences, Doctorate Records File, June .1975. 
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ERiC ^ • 249 . 



■» 

: TASLE 4 Doctoral DtgrtM Awardod by Fltld of Study, Kaco ami Ethnic Wtntity, 
and Cttttanthip 8|Mut, 1973-74 (Noncltlion*— Ttmporary Vitas) 



Noncitizens-oTempor^ Vtias 





ToUl « 


Black 


Spanish 

American ^ Oriental 


White 


Physical scitncfs ond 












iftothtfftotics* 


60(f 


11 ^ 






-282 




* (100,0%) 


(2,0%) 


(2,0%) 


(49.0%) 


(47.0%) 


Men ** * 


543 « 


12- 


11 


261 


259 


Women 






V 


33 


23* 


Phviics aimI utronomv 


180 


' . 1 


5 . 


99 


75 




(100.0%) 


(0,5%) 


(2.8%) 


(55.0%)^ 


(41.7%) 


Men 


168 


1 


4 


93 


70 


Wo^n 


12 




. 1 


' 6 


* 5 


C^hcmistrv 


150 


5 


1 


99 


45 




(100.09^) 


(13%) 


(0.7% ) 


(66,0% X' 


(30.0%) 


Men 


• 132 


5 


1 / 


85 


41 


Women 


18 






14 


4 


Earth iciencta 


11 


3 


2* 


20 


52 




(100,0%) 


/9 OAK \ 

(3.9%) 


(2.6%) 


(26,0%) 




, Men 


73 


3 


2 


20 


Am 
45 


women 


\ 4 










IVlSlIlCIIIIlilWS 


193 


3 


4 


76 


110 




(100,0%) 


.(1,6%) 


(2.1%) 


(39.4% ) 


(57.0%) 


Men 


170 


3 


4 


o3 


. 100 


Women 


23 


— . 






10 


Engineering 


559 


14 


16 


252 


211 




(100,0%) 


(2,5%) 


(2.9%) 


(45,1%) 


(49.5% ) 


Men 


553 


14 


16 


251 


' Z/2 


Women 


6 






,1 


— — ^ 




584 


26 


34 


263 


261 


< 100 0% ) 


(4.5%) 


(5,8%) 


(45.0%) 


(44.7%) > 


^ Men 


521 


24 


33 


221 


243 


Women- 


63 


2 


1 


42 


18 


DMSIV IIIEUIVCIl 9VISilWS3 


134 


3 


4 


75 


52 




{ 100 0% > 




(3.0%) 


(56.0%) 


(38.8%) 


Mfn 


110 


2 


3 


59 


46 


Women 


24 


1 


. } . 


16 


6 


Other bioscitaces 


128 


4 


6 


58 


60 




UOO.0%) 


(3.1%) 


(4.7%) 


(45.3%) 


(46.9%) 


Men 


110 


3 


6 


47 


54 


^ Women 


IS 


I 




> 11 


6 


Medical sciences 


51 


2 


3 


25 


21 




(100.0%) 


(3.9%) 


(5.9%) 


(49.0%) 


(41.2%) 


Men 


45 


2 


3 


21 


19 


Women 


6 






4 


2 
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ERIC 



241 



TAIU A-4^-ContlniMd 



NoncitiMn»--Temporftry Visu 



Spanish 

Field Total « Black American > Oriental^ White 



Agricultural sciences 




17 


71 


102 


123 




VD.^ TV } 




(38.8%) 


(46.8% ) 


Men 


z.^e 


17 


21 


91 


119 


Women 


I J 






11 


4 


Environmental Kiences 


8 


0 


0 


3 


5 




(100.0%) 


(0.0%) 


(0.0%) 


(37.5%) 


(62.5%) 


Men 


1 




— 


3 


5 


Women 


^_ 








— 


Social sciences 


433 


27 


A 

y 


iV7 


7M 




(100.0% ) 


(0.2% ) 


(2.1% ) 


/7< 79, \ 




Men 




Z^ 


o 


92' 


249 


Women * 


59 


2 


t 
1 


17 
1 / 


jy 


Psycbolofy 


74 


1 

1 • 


n 


in 


63 




M 4%) 


(0.0% ) 


(13.5%) 


(85.1%) 


Mm 
ravn 


53 


1 




5 


47 


women 


21 






5 


16 


Economics 




12 


• 3 


49 


92 




/'inn npL \ 






(31.4%) 


(59.0%) 


Men 


110 


12 


3 


48 


86 


Women 


7 






1 


6 


Anthropology 




4 




'17 


44 




(IUU.Utv ; 


(3.070 ) 




\ Ai^.U TV f 


(63 8%) 


• 

Men 


51 


2 


4 


in * 




Women / 


15 


7 






9 


PoHticjil icience. Dublic 

K WliliVHi ^Hwaav 












administration, and 










* 


international rela- 








• 




tions 


' 65 


4 




13 


47 




(IOO.trtBV 


(6.2%) 


(1.5%> 


(20.0%) 


(72.3%) 


• Men 


59 




I 


11 


43 


Women 


6 


— 




2 


4 ' 


Other social sciences 


69 


6 


1 


20 


42* 




(100,0*^ ) 


. (8.7%) 


. (1.4%) 


(29.0%) 


(60.9%) 


Men 


62 


6 


— 


18 


38 


Women 


7 




1 


2 


4 


Arts and humOf^ies 


. 1«7 


19 


3 


40 


125 


(100.0%) 


(10.2%) 


(f.6%) 


(21.4%) 


(66.8%) 


Men 


142 


14 


3 


35 


92 


Women 


*45 


5 




5 


33 


^History 


33 


8 


0 ' 


4 


21 




(100.0%) 


(24.2%) 


(0.0% ) 


(12.1%) 


(63.6%) 


Men 


27 


8 




3 


16 


Women 


6 






1 


5 
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TAMK A 4 Ce nMn M ii 



NoocitlziPt Temporary Vitu 







Spaniih 


^Oriental 




FMd 


Total • 

-.1 ^ 


Black 


American 


White 


fingUih tad Amcricftn 












langnaie and littra* 












tura 


31 


0 


0 


2 


29 




(100.0%) 


(0.0%) 


(0.0% ) 


(6.5%) 


(93.5%) 


Man 


24 






— 


24 


Wonen 


7 






2 


5 


Foreigii taDgfiaies and 










27 


litaraturej 


34 


4 


2 


1 


f 


( 100.0% ) 


(ll.t% ) 


(5.9%) 


(2.y^ j 


/70 AeL\ 


Man 


19 


1 


2 




16 


' Women 


15 


3 




1 


11 


Other arts and hunumt* 












tiaa 


t9 


7 


, 1 


33 


48 






(7.9%) 


(1.1%) 


(37.1%) 


(53.9%) 


Man 


72 


5 


1 


30 


36 


Woman 


17 


2 


— , 


3 


12 


Professional fields 


105 


7 


1 


20 


77 




(100.0%) 


(6.7% ) 


(1.0%) 


(19.0%) 


(73,3%) 


^M^n 


9t 


7 


1 


la 


14, 


Women 


7 


— 


— 


2 


m 

5 


Education 


241 


17 


1 


74 


149 




(100.0%) 


(7.1%) 


(0.4% ) 


(30.7%) 


(61.8%) 


Men 


lt2 


15 


1 


41 


118 


women 




2 






31 


Other or unspecified fields 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


« 


(100.0%) 


(0.0% ) 


(0.0% ) 


(100.0%) 


(0.0%) 


Man 


1 






1 


■~ 


Women 










•V 


TOTAL 


2,710 


122 


76' 


1,053 


1,459 




(100.0%) 


(4.5%) 


(2.89i ) 


(38.9%) 


(53.8%) 


^ Men 


2,414 


111 


73 


925 


1,305 




(89.0%) 


(90.9%^» 


(96.0% ) 


(87.8%) 


(89.4%) 


Women 


, 296 


11 


3 


128 


154 




Ui.0%) 


(9.1%) 


(4.0% ) 


(12.2%) 


(10.696) 















•Reprctcnto an S9 perccnM«Tnpl*>of tdfll (33,000) doctorates awarded in 1973-74. Sea 
Table A-t for an explanMioxi of tur^y coveraie. 
^ Inchidet Chicano, Meiucan A<nerican, and Spanish American. 

aouaca: SpedalMialnii by Nao^ of data from National Research Council, National 
Academy of Sciences, Doctorate Records File, June 1975. 
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TABLK^ A B Po cl o fil it Contamrff by IMInortty Ststus^ by FtoM of Stu^t 
l9ii-72 antf 1972*79, (AAU IntlltiittofM)'* 





Nriod 1^6»-72 




Period 1972-75 








Total ' 


% 




Total 


% 




Total 


Minority 


Minor- 


Total 


Mfaiority Minor- 




Doctoi^ 


Doctor- 


ity of 


Doctor- 


Doctor- 


ilyof 


PkM of Study 


ates 


ates 


Total 


ates 


ates 


Tbti| 


Physical iciences 


7,628 


213 


2.8 


6,673 


259 


S.9 


Mtthenmtkt 


2,565 




2.3 


2,353 


81 


3.4 


EoiiMeriiii 


6,428 


\io 


2.8 


5,484 


207 


3.8 


Lift sciences 


•^7.331 


287 


3.9 


7,268 


369 


5.1 


Social sciences 


8,334 


203 


2.4 


9,197 , 


488 


5.3 


Arts and humanities 


9,W 


261 


2.6 


10,669 


559 


5.2 


Education 


8,132 


" 447 


5.5 


8,344 


926 


11.1 


Other professional 














, fields 


2,878 


96 


3.3 


3,339 


217 


6.5 


Total, all 














fields 


, 53,295 


1.746 


3.3 


53,327 


3,106 


5.8 



* includes Asians, btscks, Spsnish*tumsmed ' persons, snd 
ststus is unknown. 



American Indians. Citiasnship 



• souicir Joseph L. McCarthy snd Dtel Wolfle, ''Doctorstes Granted to Women and Minority 
Group Members." Science 119 (September 12, 1975): 8S6-SS9. 
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1 "K* i*" 



TAIU A-4 CnroNmtfite In Pti.a-Oreiitlni InMHiittont, by PltM of Shiiy, 
KM* Mii ethnic Iroui^ F«H 1973 



« Race or Ethnic Group « 









Spanish- 


— 1 ' — 

Ameri- 




'Minor-* 








Sur- 


can 




itySuh- 


rKiQ OI SHlMiy 


lOtai 


DiaCK 


named 


Indian 


Asian 


wvai 


Physical idenott 














and mathematici 


^ 34,075 


604 


218 


•72 


827 


1,721 




^ 100 0%) 


(\ 8%) 


(0 6%) 

\V.V7V / 


(0^%) 


(2.4%) 


(5.1%) 


Eniinetrint 


31.273 




263 


37 


1,020 


1.688 




(100.0%) 




(0.8%) 


(0.1%) 


(3.3%) 


(5.4%) 


Lih kImiccs 


40.879 


1.146 


411 


138 


779 


2,474 




(100.0%) 


(2.8%) 


(1.0%) 


(0.3%) 


(1.9%) 




Social sciancM 


35.513 


1.471 


426 


110 


380 


2,387 




(100.0%) 


/(4.1%) 


(1.2%) 


tO.3%) 


(1.1%) 


(6.75) 


Arti and humanitict 


53.920 


1.516 


794 


164 


484 


2,958 




(100.0%) 


(2.8%) 


(1.5%) 


(0.3%) 


(0.9%) 


(5.5%) 


Other flalda 


80.6^6 


4.146 


769 


276 


999 


6,190 




(100.0%) 


(5.1%) 


(1.0%) 


(0.3%) 


(1.2%) 


(7.7%) 


Education 


96.568 


6.990 


1.113 


384 


587 


9.074 




(100.0%) 


(7.2%) 


(1.2%) 


(0.4%) 


(0.6%) 


(9.4%) 


Total, all 














fields 


372.964 


16,241 


3,994 


1.181 


5.076 


26,492 




(100.0%) 


(4.4%) 


(1.1%) 


(0.3%) 


(1.4%) 


(7.1%) 



"•Includes only U.S. citizens and noncitizens holding permanent visas. 



souRCi: Elslnt H. El-Khawas and Joan L. Kinxer. Enrollment of Minority Grmimtt 
Students at Fh.D. Grantktz Institutions, Higher Education Panel Reports, no. 19 (Wash- 
ington, D.C.; American Council on Education, 1974). 
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i 



TAME A-7 •tcNIor'ft D un— AwmM, fey FMi of StMiy, llm «ii 
Ellinte9nMp« 





Tout 






Baccalaureate 




RecipienU » 


FitM of Study 


No. 


% 


TotoU all IWkb 


: 919,200 


•100.0 


Arts and humanitiM 


139.900 


100.0 


BioSofkal icicnces 


53.500 


100.0 


•uaifiMt and manate- 






ment 


133.300 


100.0 


Educatkm 


I77.t00 


100.0 


Engineerini 


62.500 


fOO.O 


MatKematics 


24.500 


100.0 


Physical Kiences 


26,400 


100.0 


' Psychology 


52J00 


100.0 


Sociai'Kacnccs 


I5l.t00 


iob.o 


All other fields 


I5t.400 


100.0 



Percentafe Dislributkm of Minority 
Baccalaureate Recipients 

Spanish Ameri- 
Sub- Sur* can 

total Black named Asian Indian 



7.1 


5.3 


1.3 


.9 


.3 


6.1 


3.3 


l.t 


.7 


.2 


?6.6 


3.6 


1.1 


1.7 


.1 

« 


7.6 


4.9 


1.2 


1.2 


.3 


9.6 


7.9 


1.1 


.3 


.3 


5.1 


I.S ' 


1.4 


1.5. 


.4 


7.2 


4.6 


.7 


1,7 


.1 


.5.3 


2.7 


1.3 


1.1 


.2 


7.4 . 


4.t 


1.4 


uo 


.3 


9.7 


7.2 


1.4 


.t 


i3 


7.9 


5.2 


1.1 


1.2 


.4 



*T1if above ftgufcn rcprewnl population estimates beted on a stratiAed temple of all 
inttitutiom t}iai confer a bachelor't degree. In view of variationt in response rates emong 
institutions and other factors that affect the accuracy of the survey findings, caution should 
be exercised in interprcu^ion of these data. Problems in compiling minority stetistics are 
more fully descrftM} in the .forthcoming report of the Higher Education Panel of the Ameti- 
can Council on Eoucation on bachelor's degrees awarded to minority students. 1973-74. 

^ Includes U.S. ckiaens and foreign nationals holding permanent visas, 
souaca: Higher Education Panel, i976 (unpublished figures). 
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TAILC ^11 Dodoctl MgiMt hwmrM by FMd of 9liady, flMt and Ethnte 
M«Mty, and CWMfitMp Status, lt72--73 (U.S. JteturaHiad CItiians) 



U.S. Naturalized Citizens 



Field 


Total « 


Black 


Spanish 

American ^ Oriental 


White 


rnyMCOt scMfncts ono ^ 














nn 


n 


c 




oi 

yl 




(100.0%) 


(0.0%) 


(3.8%) 


(26.2% ) 


(70.04) 


Pbyt fet and astronomy 


' 54 


0 


3 


12 


39 




(100.0%) 


(0.0% ) 


(5.6%) 


(22.2% ) 


(72.2% ) 




M 17 


n 


1 


14 




(100.0%) 


(0.0% ) 


(2.7% ) 


(37.8%) 


(59.5%) 


Earth sciences 


» 8 


0 


0 


1 


7 




(100.0%) 


(0.0%) 


(0.0% ) 


(12.5%) 


(87.5% ) 


Mathematics 




0 


1 


•7 


23 




(100.0%) 


(0.0%) 


(3.2% ) 


(22.6% ) 


(74.2% ) 


Engineering 


108 


1 


1 


39 


67 






(0.9% ) 


(0.9%) 


(36.1%) 


(62.0%) 


Life sciences 


110 


1 


D 


18 


85 




(100.0%) 


(0.9% ) 


(5.5%) 


(16.4%) 


(77.3%) 


Basic medical sciences 


55 


1 


2 


, 9 


43 




(100.0%) 


' (1.8%) 


(3.6%) 


(16.4%) 


(78.2%) 


Other biosciences 


26 


0 


2 


5 


19 




(100.0%) 


(0.0% ) 


(7.7%) 


( 19.2% ) 


(73.1%) 




t< 

1 J 


n 


0 


1 


1^ 
1^ 




(100.0%) 


(0.0% ) 


(0.0% ) 


(6.7%) 


(93.3% ) 




1 1 


n 


2 


3 


o 




( 100.0% ) 


(0.0% ) 


(18.2%) 


(27.3%) 


(54.5% ) 


KJIIV II VIlllldlMtl 




n 


0 


0 


1 




(100.0%) 


(0.0%) 


(0.0% ) 


(0.0% ) 


(100 0%) 


Social sciences 


147' 


2 


7 


18 


120 




(IUO.0%) 


(1.4%) 


(4.8%) 


(12.2%) 


(81.6%) 


Psychology 


57 


0 


5 


4 


48 




(100.0%) 


(0.0%) 


(8.8%) 


(7.0%) 


(84.2%) 


Economics 


27 


0 


1 


4 


22 




(100.0%) 


(0.0% ) 


(3.7%) 


(14.8%) 


(81.5%) 


Anthropology and 












sociology 


18 


1 


1 


3 


13 




(100.0%) 


(5.6%) 


(5.6%) 


(16.7%) 


(72.2% ) 


Political science, public 












administration, and 












international rela* 


31 


I 


0 


4 


26 


tions 


(100.0%) 


(3.2%) 


(0.0% ) 


(12.9%) 


(83.9%) 


Other social sciences 


14 


0 


0 


3 


11 




(100.0%) 


(0.0%) 


(0.0%) 


(21.4%) 


(78.6%) 
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TAlLCA-ll— CofitiniMi 

U.S. Naturalized Citizens 



Spanish 



Field 


Total « 


Black 




American 


« Oriental 


White 


Arts and humanities 


— 

236 


. 2 




1' 


10 


205 




(100.0%) 


(0.8% ) 


(8.1%) 


(4.2%) 


(86.9% ) 


History 


34 


0 


1 


4 


29 




( 100.0% ) 


(0.0%) 


(2.9%) 


(11.8%)* 


(85.3%) 


cnsiiSfi ■nu Aincrican 












lanfuage and lit- 












erature 


23 


0* 


0 


1 


22 




(100.0%) 


(0.0%) 


(0.0%) 


(4.3%) 


(95.7%) 


Foreign languages and lit> 












erature 


139 


2 


16 


2 


119 




(100.0%) 


(1.4%) 


(11.5%) 


(1.4%) 


(85.6%) 


Other arts and humanities 


40 


0 


2 


3 


35 






\ U.U fO f 




\ f ,J1V ) 




Professional fields 




0 


1 


5 


17 




(100.0%) 


(0.0% ) 


(4.3%) 


(21.7%) 


(73.9%) 


Education 


95 ' 


2 


3 


4 


86 




(100.0%) 


(2.1%) 


(3.2%) 


, (4.2%) 


(90.5%) 


TOTAL 


849 


8 


42 


128 


671 




(100.0%) 


(cr.9%) 


(4.9% ) 


(15.1%) 


(79.0% ) 



"Represents a 75 percent sample of total (33,727) doctorates awarded in 1972-7** Sec 
Table A-IO for an explanation of survey coverage. 
Includes Chicano, Mexican American and Spanish American. 



source: Special analysis by nsge of data from National Research Council, National 
Academy of Sciences. November 1974. 
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TAMl A-12 Doctoral Dofrott AwarM by FMd of Study, Rmo and ethnic 
Mantny, and CIMianalilp ttatiitr 1972-73 (Noncltla»na-^manant visas) 



Noncitizeni — Permai|Mit Vitas 



Fiekl 


Total « 


Black 


Spanish 

American ^ Oriental 


White 


Physical sciences and 












maihematics 


317 


2 


2 


222 


91 




(100.0%) 


(0.6%) 


(0.6%) 


(70.0%) 


(28.7%) 


Physics and astronomy 


96 


1 


1 


66 


28 








(1.0% ) 


(68.8%) 


\ /v / 


Chemistry 


127 


0 ' 


0 


102 


25 




(100.0%) 


(0.0%) 


(O.OtD ) 


/•a ICK. \ 


(19.7%) 


Earth sciences 


31 


i 1 


0 


14 


16 




(100.0%)^ 


(3.2%) 






(51.6%)' 


Mathematics 


63 


0 


1 

1 


40 


22 




(100.0%) 


(0.0%) 


( 1 COL \ 


\\>j.J n> f 


(34.9%) 


Engineering 


383 


1 


3 


259 


120 




( 100.0% ) 


(0.3%) 


(0.8% 


(67.6%) 


(31.3%) 


Life sciences 


274 


i\ 


1 


165 


97 




( 100.0% ) 


(4.0% ) 


(0.4%) 


(60.2%) 


(35.4%) 


Basic medical sciences 


102 


3 


1 


65 


33 ♦ 




( 1-00.0%) 


(2.9%) 


. (1.0%) 


(63.7%) 


(32.4%) 


Other biosciences 




•% 


0 


29 






{100.0%) 


{5,5% ) 


' (0.0%) 


(52.7%) 


(41.8%) 




43 


1 


0 


25 


17 




(100.0%) 


(2.3%) 


(0.0% ) 


(58.1%) 


(39.5%) 


A priciiltiirftl cri^nr^* 


67 


4 


0 


43 


20 




( 100.0% ) 


(6.0%) 


(0.0%) 


(64.2%) 


(29,9%) 


PnvtroniTl^ntnl tri^nr<!'t 


7 


0 


0 


3 


4 




(loo.ec'c) 


(0.0%) 


(0.0% ) 


(42.9%) 


(57.1%) 


Social sciences 


163 


5 


A 
U 


00 


92 




( 100.0% ) 


(3.0% ) 


{\),\) /C ) 


/ ^A tot, \ 
{W.J /C ) 


(56.4%) 


Psychology 


38 


0 


0 


9 * 


29 




(100.0%) 


(0.0%) 


/A AM, \ 




(76.3%) 


Economics » 


52 


1 


0 


25 


26 




(100.0%) 


(1.9%) 


(0.0%) 


(48.0% ) 


(50.0%) 


Anthropology 


27 


1 


0 ' 


10 


16 




(100.0%) 


(3.7%) 


(0.0%) 


(37.0%) 


(59.3%) 


Political science, public 












administration, and 












international rela- 












tions 


23 


2 


0 


12 


9 




(100.0%) 


(8.7%) 


(0.0%) 


(52.2%) 


(39.1%) 


Other social sciences 


, 23 


1 


0 


IQ 


12 




(100.0%) 


(4.3%) 


(0.0% ) 


(43.5%) 


(52.2%) 
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TAIU A-l: 



Noncitixeot—Permanent Vim 



Pkld 



ToUl« 



Black 



Sptntih 

Americtn ^ Oriental White 



Arts and humanities 
Hkloiy 

Engiith and AmeHcan 
language and lit- 
erature 

Foreign languages and 

literature 

Other art! and humanities 
Professional fields 
Education 

Other or unspecified fiHds 
TOTAL 



184 

(100.0%) 
29 

(|00.t)%) 

(100.0%) 
86 

(100.0%) 
48 

(100.0%) 
35 

(100.0%) 
79 

(100.0%) 



1.437 

(100.0^ ) 



10 



27 



10 



1 



16 



23 



1 



0 



41 



17 



778 



139 



(5.4%) (4.3%) (14t7%) (75.6%) 



17 



(6.9%) (0.0%)' (34.5%) (58.60 



2 0 4 15 

(9.5%) (0.0%) (19.0%). (71.4%) 

4 8 4 70 

(4.7%) (9.3%)^ (4.7%) (81.4%) 

2 0 9 37 

(4.2% ) (0.0% ) ( 18.8% ) (77.1% ) 



16 



(5.7% ) (2.9% ) (45.7% ) (45.7% ) 



45 



( ! 1.4% ) (2.5% ) (29.1% ) (57.0% ) 



1 



( 100.0% ) ( 50.0% ), (0,0% ) (0.0% ) (50.0% ) 



601 



(:.9'V^) (1.2%) (54.1%) (41.8%) 



•Reprcjcnts a 75 petcc * sample of total (33,727) doctorates awarded in 1972-73. See 

Table A- 10 for an explbi..inon of survey coverage. 

^ Indude^^^lucano, Mexican American and Spanish American. 

sourcb: Special analysts by n»oe of data Jrom National Revearch Council, National 
Academy of Soiences, November' 1974, 
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TAILE /^IS DodOffil DtfrvM AwmM toy FMd of Study, arMi EHuite 
Mtntlty. CWnntMp tlatiif, lt72-73 (Nonctti»nt^T«mpomy Vitat) 



Noncitizeni — ^Temporary VUu 



Field 


TdUl* 


Black 


Spanish 

American * Oriental 


White 

^ 


Physicoi sci€nc€s and 












ttmihtffUitics 


456 


9 


10 


70^ 


228 




(100.0%) 


(2.0%) 


(3.5%) 


(44.5%) 


(50.0%) 


Phyiict and astronomy 


162 


3 


5 


71 


83 




\ 100.0%) 


(1.9%) 


' (3.1%)' 


(43.8%) 


(51.2%) 


Cbemiatry 


132 


3 


5 


79 


45 




(100.0%) 


(2.3%) 


(3.8%) 


(59.8%) 


(34.1%) 


Earth iciencet 


45 


0 


1 


16 


28 




Aioo.0%) 


(0.0%) 


(2.2%) 


(35.6%) 


(62.2%) 


Mathematica 


^ 117 


3 


5 


37 


72 




(100.0%) 


(2.6%) 


(4.3%) 


(31.6%) 


(61.5%) 


Engintering 


382 


8 


Q 




205 


* 


(100.0% ) 


(2.1%) 






(53.7%) 


Life scitftcts 


413 


32 


27 


144 


210 




(100.0%) 


(7.7%) 


(6.5%) 


(34.9%) 


(50 8%) 


Batic medical sciences 


t5 


^6 


4 




42 




(100.0%) 


(7.1%) 


(4 7%) 


oa a%) 

\ J fl .O TV f 


(49,4%) 


Other 1>tosciences 


106 


7 


5 


38 


56 




{ lUU.U^ ) 


(6.6% ) 


(4.7%) 


(35.8%) 


(52.8%) 


Medical sciences 


41 




4 


10 


A 23 




f inn n% ^ 


(A QOL \ 

y^.y /c } 


(9.8%) 


(24.4%) 


(fit not. I 


AoriPiittiirsl c/*i#nc#« 


177 

Iff 


17 

I f 


14 


61 






( too 0% ) 


f Q f^CBL \ 


(7.9%) 


(34.5%) 


(AQ noL \ 


F* n\/imniTt#ntBl vi^np#c 
Cill Vll VIllllvllUII SdvllWva 


A 


n 

u 


0 


2 






(100 0% ) 


(0.0% ) 


(0.0% ) 


(50.0%) 


(50 0% 


Social sciences 


332 


20 


3 


82 


121 




CI 00.0% ) 


(6.0%) 


(0.9% ) 


(24.7%) 


(68.4%) 


Psychology 


55 


1 


0 


8 


^ 46 




(100.0%) 


(1.8%) 


\\S.\Sim ) 


( \ A ^Qt. t 
\ 14.^70 } 


(83.6%) 


Economics 


115 


9 


1 


11 


78 




(100.0%) 


(7,8%) 


(0.9%) 


(23.i%) 


(67.8%) 


Anthropology 


47 


2 


2 


12 


31 




V IUU.Ut© } 


(A lest \ 
(4.J7b ; 


(4.3%) 


(25.5%) 


\ 00.U79 } 


Politics! Vi^i^npfk. niiKtip orl. 
■ ^/iiiivai Svicn^cv pUDll^ mO 












mj^'stration, and inter- 
national relations 












59 


5 


0 


21 


33 




(100.0%) 


(8.5%) 


(0.0% ) 


(35.6%) 


(55.9%) 


Other social sciences 


56 


3 


0 


14 


39 




(100.0%) 


(5.4%) 


(0.0%) 


(25.0%) 


(69.6%) 


Arts and humanities 


r77 


10 


2 


36 


129 




(100.0%) 


(5.6%) 


(1.1%) 


(203%) 


(72.9%) 
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TAtU A-19-^CofilliHMtf 



Fitkl 



History 

English Bfid Amertcin 
langusfe and lit- 
erature 

Foreign languages and 

literature 

Other arts and humanities 
Professional fields 
Education 

Other or unspecified fields 
TOTAL . 



Total - 

"3" 
( 100.0% ) 



35 

(100.0%) 
34 

( 100.0% ) 
69 

(100.0%) 
95 

(100.0%) 

189 
(100.0%) 

3 

(100.0%) 

2.047 

(100.0%) 



Noncitizens— Temporary Vitas 
Spanish 

American ^ Oriental 



Black 
0 

(0.0%) 



3 

(8.6%) 
I 

(?.9%) 
6 

(8.7%) 
4 

(4.2%) 

20 
( 10.6% ) 

0 

(0.0%) 

103 
(5.0%) 



0 

(0.0%) 



0 

(0.0%) 

1 

(2.9%) 
1 

(1.4%) 
2 

(2.1%) 
3 

(1.6%) 
0 

(0.0% ) 

62 

(3.0%) 



7 

(17.9%) 



6 

(17.1%) 



(14.7%) 
18 

(26.1%) 
10 

(10.5%) 

54 

(28.6%) 

1 



White 

J 

32 
(82.1%) 



26 
(74.3%) 

27 

(79.4%). 

44 
(63.8%) 

79 
(83.2%) 

112 
(59.3%) 



(33 3%) (66.6%) 



690 

(33.7%) 



1J92 

(58.2%) 



••Rcprcscnis a 7S pcrtcni sunipic of total (3^.727) doctorates awarded in 1972-7V Sec 

Tabic A- 10 for ao explanation of survey coverage. 

* Includes Chic«no» Mexican American, and Spanish American. 

source: Special analysis by nbge of data from National Research Council. National 
Academy of Scicnccv November 1974. 
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EXHIMT B-1 : Demand for Minority Faculty in aau Institutions. 

ElcHiMT B-2\ Letter Survey of. Fall 1974, First-Year Minority Enrollments 

ExHiiiT B-3: National Research Council, Survey of Earned Doctorates, 
1973-74 
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NATIONAL BOARD ON GRADUATE EDUCATION 

oifnornnfMfviMicfHi / M4TapiMi mmmi eouNca / tmcomrmmmiAvwuLmM, i WMmmTmBx.mm 

Oet«ter ?• 1974 



• n9«rt M *1ttMr>tT Gr«« PsrticiHtiM im OrMiMU MmtiMt" Xa 
iU MMftt r«fm, fitfl >»lUy AltttMtiy— tmmH Qtrnkutfrn li— atiwi, 

racial tttertty gnMV« m — rt atnly aMar rtyr— catM U all* aaetan •f 
trateta ataatlaat tivw tte amarv <■< aia^laaity af tlM iaaata 
4 i««alira<» .tto latlMal Iaai4 iacKai ca laaaa a aanrau rapart aa 
^ UipUf ta atavUa a Uavaaglb isalyaiii af variaaa faetara iallawiiiat 
uimHtf flniciHtiaa at' tlM gratet^ laval* l^lfic faliCT Mta 
iatlaaa will M iHTtatM U tha fateal s;miMaat» autaa* graiaata 
iaatitatiaitt* fiiaHitlaaa» aa4 atlMra tavalva4 la tkaaa caaeana« ^ 

Oaa araa of urgaat eaacara ia aaaaa«Mat af thm jgpw^f mmnidtl 
ra4|ulr«Mata toa«4 oa tha variaua affinntiva aetiaa >iaaa far aayliyiwat 
' ^ of ainarity faculty davalapa' Vy indivlAial laatitatlaaa oaAar tha diractias 

^ of tha Offiei of Civil Righta* HOU. IhAarical hiriiis |aala ara a^cifiad 
la aaeh ^laa ralativa to mm aatiaata af tha avallahlllty af (|aalifla4 
^* * aiaailty daetarataa. 'laaaVatt r^llahla iata aa mfply hy dlaclpllaa hava 

/ /. Mt haaa avhllahla. Ta laprava aar hMwladfa af tht aa^ly af slaarlty 

4aetarataa» Jaoafh NcCartlqr* Oaaa af tht Qradaata tehaal at tha Ualiraralty 
af Vhahlagtaat haa ra^aaatai tha graAiata 4aaa af avary A«A«0. laatltatlaa 
\ ta gravida flgaraa aa ^tarataa a a arl M ta 'alaarlty troaf par a aai la 
. aach aalvaralty» hy dlaalyllaa, for tha farlad IH9 ta 1975 (aatlMtad far 
' ^974-75) • Tha roaulta if hla surray^ll hi e«arilai ahartly» haaa4 aa a 
' ^UfX raafoaaa rata fros tha aehaala? 



0 *• 



tOARD MEMIEKS 

D«vi4 Htnry 
ClMinMn 
jMffh tm- David 

AJUf^M Cartter 



faul F OvtnM 
W DMtaM Camkt 
|«hn P CrtciM 
Mtth Wak* Davit 
Ev»T«4t W r«niU 
Kitartin CMtnd 
Nsrman Hacktnyin 



1 M LffM^ti 



/ 

Han* 

KoWrl M Ltf niianfky 
Maurk* Mandtlbaum 
lolin Ptrry Milkr 
)*kn D Mili«tt 
Hailt NturatH 



CXHIilT 9'J/( DMMnd for MiiMMlty Faculty in AAU Institutlona 



Kaiiwry P«rk 
Martha Ptttrwn 
RkkardC 
Ttrry imnfmi 
Sttfihcn H. SfWfr 
RoWrt Shmi 



f 
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OeUMr 7, 1974 



flM MaelMAl U%t4 fUm9 ta lav««tlsAt« thla ^uM'.los furtlMr. 
Wt vit% to •kui» CMH'^^* fifUTM aWut iMCltutlMM* aatlclv«t«4 , 
Mflt^MBt f«>r alMrlty 4«ct«r«t«« la faculty paaltlaat. Xafar- 

aatlaa aMUt tlMi 4mmU far alaarlty facultrvill alUv ua ta 4atanla<3 
i^Clwr tiM ^ItrWl* rafulraMta far aaylaytfnt af BlMrlty faculty 
la all A.A.1l7aetaala» taaa4 tha aua af auaarlcal urgata In aach 
laatltutiaaal aff iraativa aetlaa fUm^ iitUx aarktAy fraa tha tatal 
auaWra af alaarity iacUrataa ftiAw:94 la thaaa achoala. If la fact 
tliara aalata a aarara li^alaaca batwaaa tha avallabla^aupfly aa4 aca^anlc 
4aMMU«far alaarlty iactarataa» thaa a atroa« caaa «ay ba rraaaata4 for 
racagaltlMi ¥y tlia Moral govoraMat of Ito rooHaalblllty to aaolot 
la lacraao^ag tho yool of alaorlty grouf docto^otaa, o flaaaclal raayao- 
alblllty nan kora^olaoot sololy hf tho gra^uato laatltutlaaa thaMOlvoo. 

>1.' laforaatlop roauootod froa your imlvorolty : 

Wo fro ro^uooting your co<}|Mrotlon In provUlng uo vltli Inforaatlofi* 
boood on your off Iraatlvo octlon plan» of youi' aunarlcal torgoto for nfnt 
hiring of othnle ond roclol alnorlttho tn ocadaalc foculty ^Itlona far 
0 throa-yaar ftiod* If 'you cannot yrovUo thaoo flguroo frotf im oxlatlag 
afUrwitdvo octlon pian» wa «c id graatly o^procUta your oupplylag 
ooAytoo of antlclHtod M^loyMt noado for alnoriey doctoroto focul^ 
f or TtSFoo-yoar period. . 



2. Tlao Period : , ' 

Ploaoo ro^rt flguroo for tho M'iod'^uly 1» X974 July I, 1977, 
or 0 parlod» ^forohly throa-yaar» cfrroopond^rtg to that opodtlad In 
your Inatltutlonal plan. Plaaaa InlleStvttio ptocloo tlao porlod^fpr 
Sfhlch you hivo provided your flguroo. ^ 

3. Daf Inltiott of foculty lH)oltl6no to bo Included : f 

^fotldloae to bo Included ere tenured, tanufro-trecfc, or other 
forMMAK feculiy erpolatMnte» thereby aacloding viol ting lectarore, 
''ectlag'* profeeeo,rlel oppoiatMhte. ^t-doctorete or other oaaloyBont of 
0 teaporery netu^^. Thaae poaltibne (profeeoor^ aeooclate profeeaor» ^ 

' "■^ 251" '. 
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•aaiatant yrofMtor and alalUr raalM) inould ttorMlly r«quira a Ph.D. 
or otter 4octor«t< 4w (auch Bd.D.» B.Sc.» D.P.A.» D.A.» b.i.A.) 
bat •KclttilM first profnalon^l dct^Ma in such fislda m lav» Mdicina» ' 
d«atiatrT»* tiMolonr (J.D., M.D*» D«D.S.» D.Div.)* Various faculty ranks 
(tMurad and non-tanurad) naad not ba diffarantiated; thay aay ba raportad 
aa a ca^inad figure. 



4. biacipllna or unit ; 

(a) tn covpillnt thaaa data wa laava it to your diacration to dafina 
tha diaciplinc, fiald» dapartaant^ achool» collaga or othar unit for 
which you apacifiad asployaant targata. Howavar* «a vould prafar 

to haira tha infotMtion raportad by diacipllnaa or dapartaanta if raadily 
availabla froa your data baaa; or 

(b) If the Information ia not available by diacipline or dcpertattnt» 
then va aek the dete ba providad by tha follaving broad fialde; 



Arte end Hiaanitiae 

Biologlcel' Sciancee 

Bueinaaa Adalnietration 

Education 

Engineer ing 

Health Profaeeione 

Phyeical Sciancee 

Social Sciancee 

Othar Pielde (pleaae epecify) 



If date ere not eveileble for thaee broad fialde» vc would eppredeta 
your beet eetlBataa pertelning to your deeirad anployaant Urgata for 
■Inoritiee for theee flelde; or 

Polling ell elee (if you ere unable to provide even eetlaatee 
for theee broed fielde), pleeee report totel figuree or eetlaatee covering 
ell depertaente In the univereity (excluding fir at profaeeional degree 
holdara). 



5. Definition of ■inority troupe to be inclxided ; 

Pleaae report date for eech of the following nlnorlty groupe if 
eveileble; 



EXHIIIT 1-1— Continued 
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iLatrlcan Injj^an: 

Farsona conaldcrad to h% Native AMrlcana or of Aaarlcan 
Indian origin. 

Black: 

Paraona conaldcrad to be black AMrlcana t Ncgroaat or of 
^ African origin. 

Spanlah-au m aaad : 

Faraona conaldarad to ba Chlcanoa, fuarto Klcanat Mexican- 
AMrlcana, of Central AMrlcan, or other Spanlah origin. 

Aalan: 

Faraona conaldafed to ba Aalan-AMrlcan, oi^ of Chlnaae, 
« ^ Japanaaa or other A^lan origin. 

/ 

Hoyvar, If you do not have data for IndlvldiWl ■Inorlty troupe , plaaae 
indicate your tergete for (e) Aalana end (b) ell other Minority groupe 
(Slack, Spanleh-eurtaaMd» end AMrlcen Indian). It la very li^ortent thet 
Aalan flturee ba reported eeperetely elnce their Incluelon In e elngle 
■inorlty group totel vould obecure Inter pretet Ion of the etetue of the 
other Blnorlty groupe. 

. .) 

6. Cltlienahlp ; 

Do you dletlnguleh asong U.S. cltlzena end non-cltlsene In Meting your 
efflnatlve ectlon goale? Fleeee Indlcete the cltlzenehip cetegorlee 
included In the flgaree you ere reporting to ue. 



Although our report doee not focue on the eltuatlon of woMn ee e 
eeperete group, ^eeverpl Indlvlduale end Inetltutlone heve axpreeeed Intereet 
In obulnlng elaller dete pertelnlng to woMn. Therefore, vc ere eleo 
raquaetlng date for voMn (Including both nlnorlty end non-alnorlty ee e 
elngle figure) by Individual dleclpllne, ee outlined ebove In (3). 

EXHIirr M— Cominutd 
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i. Currtntly Eatloyd Minority Faculty ; 

la ordar to hava accurata VaaallM lafonatlon, va vould Ilka 
InforaatloQ on tha mabar of mlaorlty faculty currant ly aaployai aa of 
Saptattbar 1974 Vf your lastltutloa. Plaaaa raport thaaa data to laduda V 
poaltlaoa and dladpllaaa aa apaclflad in (2), (3) and (5) aboya. Data 
on aoa an , aa a aaparata group, alraady an»loyad naad not ba raportad. 
F^aaaa Indlcata tha parcantaga of aaiployad nlnorlty faculty that holda 
U.S. citiaanahip. 

9. Mathodology ; 

Ifo would appraciata a vary briaf daacrlptlon of tha n^thodology 
involva<f calculating your aaployaant goala (both ainorlty and non- 
■inorit> lAiat factora did you conaidar la aattlng thaaa goala? 

Tha iafonation vhich you provida to ua will ba traatad aa confidant ial 
■atarial with raapact to tha individual iaatitutiona. Va will ba plaaaad 
ta aaka our fladlnga availabla to participating iaatitutiona aa wall aa our 
forthcoaiag raport on thia topic. Any othar coManta or auggaationa you 
■ay provida partaining to affiraativa action prograaa* baaad on your 
asparianca* would ba aoat walcoaa. Eneloaad plaaaa find aaapla fona on 
which you nay raport your figuraa. Howtvar, plaaaa faal fraa to uaa a 
diffarant foraat if you find it to ba aora eonvaniant. 

If you hava any quaationa or triah furthar clarification, p^aa 
contact ua laaMdlataly or talaphona (collact) at (202) 3a^6ft97. Ut would 
appraciata racaivlng thia inforaatioa by Octobar 31, 1974. Flaaaa induda 
tha nana, poaition and talaphona nuabar of tha individual raaponaibla for 
raporting thia inforaatioa. 

Wa baliava thaaa iaauaa to ba oJ critical Inportanca to both graduata 
aducation and tha nation. Wa w^lcona your cooparation and iataraat ia thia 
affort. 

Siacaraly, 



Sharon C. luah 

_ _ . . „ Staff Aaaociata 

cc: Dr. David Haary 

Dr. Charlaa Kidd 
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lf74 



10: D«M of th« GraduaU School 



1h« ItotioiMl Momvd oa Gradiwtt Uaeatlra Is uiid«rtakiiif fr«r«r«tloo 
of • raport with r«coM«i4atlou on ^l^norlty Orouy Portlclpatlm la Grftioau 
Uttcttloa.** Ihio roport vill to WtoMod to cho fodml towtut, •UtM« 
grateto Institutlorio, prof«MioiMl'«oel«eiM, rad othoro Involvo^ la ChMo 
eonconw. laclosod for your laforwtlon or* m prollsinary ootliao of Immo 
md aa advisory paaal roatar. 

la davaloplag chit raport* wa hava ^com lacraaalagly eoocaraad ^ot 
in41catlaaa that flrat-yaar MroUaaaU^JI ainorlty group paraoaa <hlaek« 
Spaniah-aunuMMd, Aaarlcan Indian, meoliiding Aalan Aaorlcaaa) la graduata 
aehoala hava aiahlUtad, or pathapa hava avfa dacllaad thla Fall. I m vrltlag 
to you to inMf about tha altuatloa la your Inatltutlon. 

1. Did flrat-oraar Pall 1974 ainorlty (black, Spaalah^auraaMd, Aaarlcaa 
Zadlao. axcludlng Aalaa Aaarleaa) gradaata anrollaanta (aicluda profaaalaoal 
aehoola ouch aa lav aad Mdlelaa la vhlch a flrat profaaaloaal dagvaa la 
oomilly awardad)» (a) lacraaaa, (b) raMla dia aaM, or (e) daellaa? tthat 
la tha flxst-yaar alaority anrollMat la graduata progrM (aaatar'a or 
doctorata) In your ochoolt 

2. If thara haar^aaa a chaaga, what vaa tha approxlaata alia of thla 
chaaga» la pareaatago tarw, fron Pall 1973 to Pall 1974. 

3. Similarly, what vaa tha alaa of your applicant pool for thla Pall 
aa ^oatraatad with Pall 1973? (a) largar (b) mm (e) aaallar. 

4. Ara you- aaalag aora hl^ily quallflad, laaa ^uallflad* or oaaa ^lity 
of applleaata thla yaar aa contraatad with prior yaara? 



■OARD MCMIEKS 

D«yi^ Henrv 
Chainnjn 

Hfrman K Iranton 
Allan M Cartter 



faul F Chene* 
VV DonaM C«ok« 
lohn P Crfctnc 
ludilh tiakf Dav1« 
Ev*r»l» W Ferritl 
MaHin Coland 
Norman Hackerman 



Ham Laufer 
Sol M LinowHz 
Kobcrt M Lumian«ky 
Maurict Mandelbaum 
lohn f«ry Miller 
john D Mtlielt 
Han« Nmrath 



R*i«iiMry fark 
Martha fettrton 
Richard C RtchardMn. U 
T^ry Sanfwd 
Sttf htn H Sfurr 
R*Wrt Sir«tt 
rrtdertck Thknnt 
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tov«r«l TMsoiM bMD advanced to atcount for chaagas in slnorlty 
graduata anrollMiU Including:' (1) potantlal graduata atudanca ahlfclng 
ta law and aadiclna; (2) diangaa in inatitutlonal racruitaant af forta or 
cvaUAility of financUl aid; (3) atud^nu accapting iMadUta anfloyMttt 
laataad of continuing to graduata achool bacauaa of lucrativa opportunitiaa 
availabla vith a bachalor*a dagraa; and (4) ganaral diaanchantaant with highar 
aducation. Could TPu copnant briafly upon poaalbli^ raaaona for any aign'Lficant 
diangaa in tha applicant and anrollaant lavala in your achool? 

Thia la not intandad to ba a praciaa atatlatical aurvay; rathar va hope 
to confira (>»r dUprova) our lapraaaiona about anrollJMnt tranda in a ailactad 
nmkn of graduata achoola. 

Thank you for you halp. Ua would appreciate your very pronpt raapoiae. 
and will be glao to inform you of the reaulta of these quaationa. 



Sincerely. 



Sharon *C. luah 
Staff Aaaociate 



SCB:ldc 



Incloaurea 
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•umv or u mu m oocroRATit 



It At QMDUATC DCAN tm 



CMM tMtfCfMt 



(Mm) 



nirMI) 



0 OMafMrth 
C. tn 



1 □ Mate 

• C<UMmlu» 0 □ u S Mint 

1 □ U S MiliraiuH 
if Nmi-U S , HiAutt CMWry •< p 
H RmMI tf 0lhnic |f«i9 (Ctwck iJl lhal a«Hy ) 
I n Am 



(Or CwMnrW M4 u») 
Ktl (Or C*vmnr W n«* U I ) 



I □ FHMlt 

I □ N« mvtM (i 
I □ Nmi-US.I 

I □ Nm U S, Nwi-liiMiifraM (Timfofanr RmMmh) 



ymr 9t gratfuatlM frwn high 
LW In »» teW« Ntew all 




* n WMt/ClHtMian > □ mKk/Ne|i*/A/r*-AmrKM 

I □ SfMMli-A«wrH.aii/M«uc«ti|AmcTkMi/CWcMo 



gnAMta iniiiiuttofn you hmt 
:Niiti«n M lh« tott vMry 



(tuto) (MW 

(M-in 

frKluilfig 2-yM' ctNtgM LtM chrww- 



InMNMiMi NiiM tAMiMt 






MliM FliW 1 


Chant <if ity) 




T« 






Tillior 






Nimt 






Mf, 






























































































^ . 





































K CM«r k*l«w lh« titit of y«ur «K«ofk1 ««»*rt«tK>n arvl |h« most •ppro»ri«t« clMiific««i«ft numktr •n4 ft«M If • pr*i«d 
r«t*«1 w • mtj«w*< vf l«ttf«rv cwnp>««ti*n (not • diMtrMtwn) »• • tftfrM r«quirtm«flt pl«M« afwch Q «• 



I mtj«w*< vf l«ttf«rv cwnpo««ti*n (not • diMtrtAtwn) »• • MfTM r«quirtm«flt pl«M« 

Numh^r Name n( IteM 

I Nam* tht a«iMitm«nt (tr inltrdiKiptiury cammirM CmnUr lr«stltuti, etc ) arwl kHmM or collt|« of the untvtrtity 
wfiKh Mp*nris«d y«ur pectoral prafram 



M Nama af yaur tfiiMftatton adviMr ipk r»iM ) 



(41 Ml 

(am 



canfinuaa <mi naxt /Mf t 



» 4t 4t 41 41 

WW 



WW 



-u5 



71 71 14 ^ 

WWW V 



WW 



WWh' 



41 4« 47 M 



WW"" 

Wn' 



41 «4 
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Umm OF lAMMO DOCTOIUTU, CMi 



- Oil 

M — (Mm F«i»na inf u n 

l> . (Mm V % MtMMl Ml«w«lif» 



M — ■ 



- T<4ckM« AMMMMtMp 



II. 



-Vurrtntty Mk»w«iH^ 



. OllWf MMilylidfMt 



49. Olhct (iptcify) 



Mmm ilMMi IN ipaM diMci) mMl fwHy tfrnrtbtf y«ur sMm Atrial Kit yMi tmnw^Mvly ffvcv^int th« tf«ct*n(t 



' Q ptm M MK kKom . MClM 
* u Elm w t«c mImwI m»( 



• •r4M 

<!«>□ Any Mitel (maty) 

Hmt many yMft (twN tlm« c^uiMtont to*.*) •( pnHu tfwt wcrti txHf)*M« M y«u hawt prtor to th« ^Mtocstof 
ti m lMii ■iiii U HUfcipi M >w < if m l f»p»rw»ic«) { 



I □ NM apflibiklt 
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